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This issue is lovingly dedicated to Jeanne Delp who was 
a friend, mentor, teacher and inspiration to us all. 




Jeanne L. Delp 

1927-1993 
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PRESIDENT'S COLUMN 



This Communicator issue is a memorial for Jeanne Delp. Interspersed 
throughout this issue are memories of Jeanne Delp shared by her friends 
and colleagues. 

I too remember Jeanne: 

/ remember the millions of chocolate calories zue consumed at one sitting 
to compensate for thesession we gave at an out-of-state conferencewhere 
xvefelt xue xoere less than enthusiastically received. 

I remember the day xue played tennis during the break at a teacher 
institute and hoxu each of us believed xue xuere exhibiting tennis talent 
xuorthy of Chris Evert. I remember hcnu shocked xue were xuhen one of the 
teacher participants attending our afternoon seminar blatantly said, 
"You both are better presenters than tennis players. I really xuasxuorried 
about attending your session after I saxu you play tennis." 

I remember the long and arduous arguments xue had over politics and 
educational issues. I remember hoxu convinced xue xuere that xue xuere 
right and had influenced the other in some significant xuay. 

And I remember feeling pride in receiving her accolades after she had 
heard or read something I had shared about gifted education. 

This publication also contains the spoken words of Jeanne Delp 
originally presented in major speeches given during her career. Words 
read do not have the same impact as words spoken, and words seen do 
not have the same impact as words heard. This printed version of these 
speeches lack Jeanne's personality and enthusiastic delivery that so 
thoroughly engaged the listener. As printed text, these words can 
engage you, the reader, indifferent ways. It is anticipated that as written 
text these words will add ideas to your existing knowledge about gifted 
education, stimulate reflective thought and provide you with a vision of 
gifted education for your family, classroom, and school district. 

This collection of words from Jeanne Delp, like color and line on a 
canvas, give form to an individual. These words represent the knowl- 
edge, values, and individuality of Jeanne Delp. More than just painting 
a portrait of Jeanne, these words have affected the lives of educators, 
parents, and students. We appreciate the person who spoke these words 
and these words are appreciated by those people who were transformed 
by them. 

Sandra Kaplan 
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January 22, 1994 

City/County Conference on Gifted and Talented Educa- 
tion 

John Muir High School, 1905 Lincoln Ave., Pasadena 
9:00 am-1 2:30 pm 

January 29,1994 

CAG/Orange County Council for Gifted and Talented 

Education, 21st Annual Conference 

Estancia High School, Costa Mesa 

For information call Karen Grinfeld, 714/879-5834 or Pat 

Phelan, 714/957-2846. 

January 29, 1994 

Bringing It All Together: GATE Across the Curriculum 
Sowers Middle School, 9300 Indianapolis Ave., Hunting- 
ton Beach, 8:00 am-1 :00 pm 

For information call Margaret Gosfield, 805/652-7229. 
January 29, 1994 

Children's Author Workshop for Parents and Students 

Presenters: Robin Rector Krupp and Jody Fickes 
Ventura 

For information call Margaret Gosfield, 805/652-7229. 
February 26, 1994 

The Black Child Gifted Conference sponsored by the 
Central Cities Gifted Children's Association, Los Angeles 
For information call Anita Still, 213 /751-0132. 

February 18-20, 1994 

CIMI (Catalina Island Marine Institute) Weekend 

C AG-sponsored weekend for students, ages 9-13 
For information call Anita Still, 213/751-0132. 



March 4-6, 1994 

32nd Annual CAG Conference 

Oasis for Cultural Diversity 

Palm Springs Convention Center and 

Wyndham Hotel 

For information call 415/965-0653. 



March 19, 1994 

Mini-Conference for Parents, Educators and Students 

Keynoter: Barbara Clark 
Ventura 

For information call Margaret Gosfield, 805/652-7229. 
May 19-21,1994 

Student Leadership Conference for 7th-8th graders 
Westmont College 

For information call Margaret Gosfield, 805/652-722 c ). 
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NEWS BFUEFS 

Memorial Contributions for Summer 
Seminar 

Jeanne Delp was very supportive of the CAG High 
School Summer Seminar. Contributions in her memory to 
support students for the 1994 seminar may be sent to Judy 
Roseberry, 18548 Hawthorn St., Fountain Valley, CA 92708. 

Art Contest Deadline Approaches 

CAG will hold a juried art contest for students in grades 
3 to 12. Entry deadline is January 31, 1994. Send art entries 
toCari Matheson, 6968 Stardune Ave., Twenty-Nine Palms, 
CA 92277, 619/367-4281. 



This issue was prepared with many hours of 
1 dedicated work by Elaine Wiener, Marge Hoctor, 
I and Judy Roseberry in tribute to their colleague 
Jeanne Delp. 
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"I See Jeanne.*/' 

by Judith Roseberry 



Judy Roseberry remembered Jeannewiih thesewords 
at Jeanne's Service of Celebration on September 4 , 
1993. 

It is my honor to speak with you today 
about our friend and colleague, Jeanne Delp. 

I had the opportunity to spend some of 
Jeanne's last earthly hours with her. I want to 
thank her family — Logan, Barbara, Duncan, and 
Douglas — for that most precious gift, the gift of 
time to be ?.t Jeanne's side. 

I may cry as I speak this morning. 1 know 
you'll understand. But my memories are any- 
thing but sad. Some of my memories of Jeanne 
are quite hilarious, in fact. Some I can even share 
here today as we celebrate the life of Jeanne 
Delp. 

Jeanne and 1 had plans to be very old ladies 
together. We were going to have huge three- 
wheel cycles with tall i!agsof some fluorescent 
color. Not to protect us, you understand, but to 
warn others. Jeanne's driving was always in 
two speeds, fast and faster. We knew that 
wouldn't change with age. We would have 
Clarice crochet little capelets to wear over our 
shoulders when we went out. We'd wear strange 
hats, spots of rouge on our cheeks and go to 
lunch. We'd order outrageous items, complain 
about the prices, ask for take-home containers 
and forget to tip the waitress. And we'd laugh. 

There was a lot of laughter in Jeanne's life. 

1 met Jeanne in 1960 when she came to 
Garden Grove Unified School District to start a 
program for gifted youngsters. There were ten 
of us chosen to be the original teachers of the 
new Major Work Class. Some of you are here 
today, and I thank you for your presence. With 
Jeanne's guidance and leadership and by meet- 
ing every Friday after school for two and some- 
times three hours, we forged a program to serve 
the gifted youngsters of our district. 

1 knew 1 was being challenged as a teacher 
to learn and mature, to be the best teacher 1 
could be. I knew I was receiving more training 
than 1 ever had received af- the university about 
curriculum writing and child psychology. What 
1 didn't know was how my life was being 
changed because of who Jeanne Delp was. 

Jeanne took me into her circle of lifetime 
learning and into her life. My family and 1 took 
Jeanne into our hearts. 



Jeanne was a constant source of encourage- 
ment. She demanded the best we could offer. 
She also required that we grow and learn, even 
at times when we didn't particularly want to 
grow and learn. Jeanne would never "feed a 
weakness" as she so aptly put it. We promised 
her the same courtesy in return. 

So many of Jeanne's words live on in her 
family, her colleagues and friends. 
"When in doubt... tell the truth." 
One of my favorites and, I might add, very 
effective, "What's the worst thing that can hap- 
pen?" Many problem solving sessions began 
with that question. 

"Is this the best thing to do for kids?" 
"Choose your battles." I remember sharing 
with Jeanne what seemed to be a monumental 
problem at the time. Ou r oldest daughter, Kary, 
who was five, refused to wear anything but 
white anklets. Nov/ you must know that as a 
good mother, 1 had purchased white and pink 
and blue and yellow and all the colors I could 
find. Jeanne asked me to choose my battle. Did 
i t really matter that Kary only 
wanted to wear white an- 
klets? Didn't she have the 
right to have control over 
some parts of her li fe? Jeanne 
told me about her mother's 
insistence that Jeanne wear a 
big bow in her short blond 
hair. Every day, Jeanne's 
mom would attach the bow 
and every day Jeanne would 
discard it somewhere after 
she left home. Her mother 
continued to affix bows and 
Jeanne continued to "lose" 
them. Jeanne taught me early 
on that even little people needed to have control 
over their lives. 

"What is your objective?" How many times 
these words have saved the day both profes- 
sionally and personally. Clear thinking was 
required and Jeanne would accept no less. 

"Growth is painful." We all learned that 
from time to time, including Jeanne. 

"What you are may make people reflect 
upon what they are not." This quiet reminder 
encouraged us in difficult times. 
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Memories of Jeanne do not sort 
themselves neatly into professional and 
personal categories. 

As an administrator in the Garden 
Grove Unified School District, Jeanne 
monitored and was responsible for 
several million dollars in categorical 
state and federal monies. This same 
woman kept three checking accounts 
in three different banks. Balancing the 
check book was not a strength, or at 
least not a priority. Jeanne would use 
one account one month, move to bank 
#2 the next month, etc., until the origi- 
nal account would be balanced and 
reported by the bank. She took their 
word for the balance, corrected her book 
when necessary and was on her way. 

Jeanne was highly respected in the 
state and across the nation for her 
untiring work on behalf of gifted and 
talented youngsters. Through her ef- 
forts and those of her colleagues, the 
state of California became a leader 
across the nation in providing for the 
unique needs of gifted learners. 

She was one of the founders of the 
California Association for the Gifted. 
Her leadership, her guidance and her 
constant interest helped shape and de- 
fine the organization. Her influencecon- 
tinues to this day. 

The Association has designated a 
special time during its annual confer- 
ence as the Jeanne Delp Lecture Series. 
When CAG's desire to honor her in this 
way was presented to Jeanne several 
weeks before her passing, she was 
greatly pleased. Speakers of special note 
will be invited each year to use that 
time to enhance and promote the edu- 
cation of gifted and talented 
youngsters. . .a task Jeanne found wor- 
thy and noble. 

Jeanne's ability to problem solve, 
her clear thinking and her devotion to 



all children allowed her to continue in 
the GGUSD in other roles after she left 
the gifted program. She was a princi- 
pal, director of instruction, director of 
categorical programs and director of 
special education. 

Jeanne found the art of friendship 
to be a noble calling as well. On the wall 
in her den is a poem by Felice Mancini. 
The poem was hand-stitched and 
framed for Jeanne by Judy Felt. The 
poem reads... 

Sometimes, not too often, zoe reflect upon 
the good things, 

And our thoughts always cente) around 
those we love. 

And I think about those people zvho mean 
so much to me 

And for so many years have, made me so 
very happy 

And I count the times I've forgotten to say 
"Thank you" 

And just hozo much 1 love them. 

We can learn this lesson anew from 
Jeanne, to take time, to take effort, to let 
those we love know it. Friends are truly 
the rarest of gifts and should be cher- 
ished. Jeanne cherished us as we cher- 
i -lied her. 

I see Jeanne in my many memories. 
1 know each of you have memories of 
your own. How rich we are to all have 
a bank of Delp stories to draw upon. 

I see Jeanne learning to shoot skeet 
and having the sorest shoulder you can 
imagine... butgoingrightback for more 
the next day. 

1 see Jeanne out on the desert road 
seeing just how fast this new car could 
really go. 

I see Jeanne challenging the State 
Department of Education in the most 
gracious of ways. If an edict from Sac- 
ramento came down and Jeanne 
thought it was illogical (it happened 



more than once), she would call and 
say, "I just can' t seem to find this in the 
regs. Could you help me?" The con- 
sultants in the department seldom 
found it in the regs either (they make 
most of it up anyway) and told her they 
would get back to her. Delp logic won 
out again. 

I see Jeanne in the thoughts you 
have shared with me this past week. As 
you called, I jotted down your words. 
There will never be another like her. 

This is the end of an era for gifted educa- 
tion and for us personally. 

She introduced me to my zoifea}id I'm so 
thankful for that. 

She zoas a unique lady. 

She zoas a special guiding light in my life. 

She zoas a role model for me as Igrezo to be 
a professional zooman zoithout losing my 
femininity and loving care for people. 

Shealzoays insisted on specific praise and 
I zoant to specifically say hozo she zoorked 
zoith me to improve my praise-giving to 
students. 

She zoas a lender to be remembered. 
She zoas a risk taker, for herself and oth- 
ers. 

J.M. Barrie has said that God gave 
us memory so we could have roses in 
December. God has given us memory 
also so we can always have Jeanne 
with us. 

1 believe with all my heart that 
Jeanne is in a better place. 

The rhythm that powers her new 
being is strong, regular and unfailing. 

A nourishing spirit fills her new 
being with energy, delight and joy. 

No defect nor blemish marks her 
new being. 

No pain limits her spirit. 

Jeanne is whole. 

We will miss you, most dear and 
special friend. 



Growth is painful/' 

— Jeanne Delp 
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Who is Virgil T. Frey? 



by Jeanne Delp 



/k 



Jeanne inspired the maverick in 
teachers, all the while encourag- 
ing self-discipline. 

I want to share with you this 
afternoon, a story — a favorite 
story of mine because it speaks 
to all of us who are concerned 
about theeducation of gifted stu- 
dents. It speaks of many things 
but most particularly, I think this 
story speaks to me, at least, of 
the qualities and conditions 
which are necessary for a suc- 
cessful MGM program. This is 
not my story. It is James 
Michener's story. James 
Michener, as you perhaps know, 
before he became well known as a writer, was a 
social studies teacher in a small high school in 
Indiana. He went to that high school following 
on the footsteps of a young man who he learned 
had been fired for incompetency. So as you 
listen to this modified story about Virgil T. Frey, 
1 want you to be thinking, "Yes, but whaf s this 
got to do with gifted education?" I want you, as 
you hear this modified version of Virgil T. Frey, 
to keep wondering, "What is she saying to us 
that this story says about theeducation of gifted 
students?" This, then, with apologies to James 
Michener, is "Who is Virgil T. Frey?" 

The first person that James Michener en- 
countered in that small town in Indiana who 
spoke to him about the history and the reputa- 
tion of Virgil T. Frey was none other than the 
superintendent of schools. His comments to 
Michener were these: 'That man was impos- 
sible to work with. He never got anything in on 
time, he never took advice, and he had an ex- 
tremely poor professional spirit." The next per- 
son who spoke to him about Virgil T. Frey was 
the principal who, if you can believe it, was 
considerably moreblunt. But he did start out on 
a positive note. He said to Michener, "You have 
a great chance here. Virgil T. Frey was a very 
poor teacher. Ho antagonized everyone, he was 
a constant source of friction, and 1 never had 
more dissension on my faculty." The next en- 
counter that he had with the reputation of Virgil 
T. Frey came from a woman of some years who 
was head of thi English department in that 




small Indiana high 
school. Her judgment 
about Virgil T. Frey 
was that he was an 
intolerable person. 
"He not only thought 
he could teach social 
studies and made a 
mess of it, but," so 
said the head of the 
English department, 
"he also thought he 
could tell us how to 
teach English better 
than we were doing. 
The rest of the staff in 
this high school felt 
exactly the same way 
about Virgil T. Frey. He not only insulted the 
music department, the art department, the sci- 
ence department, but above everything else, he 
insulted the P.E. department!" By this time 
James Michener was anxious to talk to the men 
in the P.E. department. When he did encounter 
that coach he said to him, "Tell me about Virgil 
T. Frey." All the P.E. man would say was, "That 
sissy?!" 

Ultimately, Virgil T. Frey's landlady be- 
came James Michener's landlady. And so with 
this increasing curiosity about Virgil T. Frey he 
said to his landlady one day, 'Tell me about 
Virgil T. Frey. Did he ever date? Did he like the 
girls? What did he do with his free time?" The 
landlady responded by saying, "Him? He 
courted like it was his sole occupation. He en- 
joyed every minute of it. I think he finally mar- 
ried someone from around here." By this time it 
seemed apparent to Michener that the opinion 
about Virgil T. Frey was unanimous, except he 
still had this gnawing question inside of him: 
"Who is Virgil T. Frey?" 

One day, early in the school year, he ven- 
tured into the far reaches of the corner of the 
desk and he found the roll books of the previous 
year with Virgil T. Frey's name inscribed in the 
teacher's place. Just for the fun of it he took 
those roll books and he distributed the grades 
along a near normal curve. And what hod iscov- 
ered absolutely appalled him. There were eigh- 
teen percent A's where there should only have 
been eight. Furthermore, the B's were just as 
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"Joanne Help was a friend, a 
mentor and an educator of 
the highest order because 
she shared her expertise 
and insight through 
questions which uiumx! 
one to reflect and ^eai\h. - 
Her influence was so 
pervasive that" one has a 
lifelong professional 
consc ience and personal 
guide." 

Ll.inie Wiener, 

CA1L teacher. LA'.U^D 
* / 



skewed in the same direction. That 
made him feel a little bit more comfort- 
able. Finally, he looked further into the 
closets of that classroom and he felt 
magnificent when he found two hun- 
dred and forty-seven term papers which 
appeared to have never been cor- 
rected — and never, certainly, had been 
graded. At this point Michener was 
feeling very smug because he at least 
corrected term papers. 

On that very afternoon as he was 
reflecting on all of this, one of his six- 
teen-year-old students, Doris Kelly, 
whose father was on the school board, 
entered his classroom. She chatted a 
few moments and then she paused as if 
trying to find the courage to ask the 
question. Finally, she said to Michener, 
''May I ask you a question?" "Of 



"Jeanne Delp has made a 
significant difference in the 
lives ot literally thousands 
of teachers, students and 
parents. 1 lav ing her as a 
mentor and as a friend has 
had a profound and 
permanent etk\ t on me. 
both professional Iv and 
porsonalh . I miss her, but 
she will always be with 
me." 

- A1rjry< / hh tin . Cooniniiitor 



course," he said. "But you may not like 
it." "Try me," said Michener. And then 
it came. "Why don't you teach like Mr. 
Frey?" "How did he teach?" asked 
Michener. The answer that Doris Kelly 
gave him was this: "He made every- 
thing interesting. He taught as if every- 
thing we talked about was of the ut- 
most importance. Heal ways had a joke. 
He was not afraid to skip chapters in 
the textbook. Hecould teach us to write 



a sentence better than the English de- 
partment ever thought they could. 
And," she said, "everyone liked him." 
She paused and Michener didn't know 
what to say so he kept quiet. "None of 
us likes your teaching very much," said 
Doris Kelly. "It's so very dull." 
Michener now tried to find the courage 
to verbalize his question but the six- 
teen-year-old beat him to it. "You're 
wondering aren't you/' she said, "why 
he was fired?" And the answer she 
gave him was one word. "Jealousy." 

Alarmed and confused about what 
he now knew about Virgil T. Frey, 
Michener decided he wasgoing to con- 
duct an experiment. So in class the next 
day, the class in which Doris Kelly was 
not a member, he stood before the class 
and he said to them, "Now that we are 
near the end of this first unit, I'd like to 
review the big ideas of this unit." He 
paused, and then said, "You know, the 
way Mr. Frey used to." Immediately, 
every member of that class sat up, had 
their eyes full on him, and Michener 
paused because he didn't know how 
Mr. Frey taught. So he said to one of his 
students, "Tom, will you take over?" 
Tom came to the front of the room, 
pulled himself up to his five feet three 
inches, and said, "Okay, who will 
dare?" Suddenly, thatclassroom which 
had been listening and quiet for several 
weeks, came alive. One girl said, "1 
will," and she made the statement that 
Columbus came to this country more 
for religious reasons than for commer- 
cial ones. Another student challenged 
that. Another one said, "You're both 
full of malarkey." Michener winced at 
the word "malarkey," but he didn't 
wince at the interest and the thinking 
and thedrawing together of all kinds of 
information and the willingness to 
stand and defend it. That discussion 
was the bc^stdiscussionjames Michener 
had ever seen in his classroom. 

That very night, following that ex- 
periment, Michener was on his way 
back from a basketball game for the 



high school bringing with him several 
of the students. He dropped off all but 
one and this boy said to him, "You 
know what, Mr. Michener? Class has 
sure been a lot better the last day or so. 
More like Mr. Frey's." "Was he really a 
good teacher?" Michener asked. "I'll 
say he was. I learned more from him, I 
read more books, and I liked it too. And 
furthermore," said thisyoungman, "the 
best thing about it all was that I learned 
to trust my own thinking." Michener, 
who couldn't resist, said, "I thought he 
was somewhat of a sissy." "Oh, no. It's 
true he didn't like the P.E. department, 
but he was not a sissy." 

That night, after he had dropped 
off his last passenger, he was so dis- 
traught by the confusion of the judg- 
ment about Virgil T. Frey that he went 
to see Dr. Kelly, the school board mem- 
ber. And he asked him, "Why was Frey 
fired?" Dr. Kelly's answer was this: 
"Frey thought education consisted of 
stirringupand creating. Hemadehim- 
self very unpopular. He was excellent 
with pupils but he made a messof adul t 
relationships, To tell you the truth," 
said Dr. Kelly to James Michener, "I'd 
rather have Doris study under Frey 
than under you. She'd learnmore in the 
long run." Then Michener said to him, 
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'Tell me, Sir, did you concur in his 
dismissal?" And the answer: "I didn't 
go to the school board meeting that 
night. I knew that issue was coming up 
and so 1 just avoided it. Frey was a 
disturbing force but he also was a very 
great teacher." 

As Dr. Kelly showed Michener to 
the door he said, probably in an at- 
tempt to make Michener feel better, "I 



status of the funding. It is the teacher 
who counts. 

1 think secondly, this story sug- 
gests to me, that Virgil T. Frey was a 
man who dared to ask qvestions, to 
take risks, to see relationships between 
sacred subject matter and sacred learn- 
ing experiences. No MGM program of 
any real merit will exist in an environ- 
ment where no one — teacher, parent, 
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should tell you, Jim, that the superin- 
tendent feels the same way. He did 
everything he could to try and keep 
Virgil T. Frey." 

Michener concludes his story abou t 
Virgil T. Frey with this statement, "1 
have never known a person so fascinat- 
ing as Virgil T. Frey. Not one member 
of his staff or any of his professional 
associates had a good word to say for 
him. Not one pupil had an unkind word 
to say for him." 

That ends, with apologies to James 
Michener, his story of Virgil T. Frey. 
Now, what does that story say to us 
who sit in this room? What signifi- 
cance, what implications does it have 
for those of us who have concerns and 
dedication to the gifted? To me, at least, 
it says these things. First, i t is the teacher 
who counts, not the structure of the 
school. .. not theadministrativeattitude. 
Indeed, if you will in California, not the 



student, administrator, governor, state 
superintendent and his staff — takes 
risks. Notice, I did not say cannot. I said 
does not take risks. 

Third, 1 believe that his story tells 
us that Virgil T. Frey saw learning as a 
process as well as a product. He judged 
theresultsofhisteachingby the actions 
of the kids not just by what they put on 
the paper. (Remember the term papers 
and the grade book.) 

Fourth, 1 think also, that Virgil T. 
Frey had courage. He not only had it; 
he displayed it. He trusted the kids' 
ability to learn apart from him. To him 
there was not just one rigl it answer. He 
could accept divergent views. He had 
the courage to confront the subject 
matter, the methodology, the estab- 
lished procedures. There are, I think, 
some significant implications in that. 

A fifth suggestion that this story 
reveals to me was that I know that 



Virgil T. Frey was committed to acting 
out his belief in kids in spite of the 
hostility that he as a teacher encoun- 
tered. He believed in those kids and 
their learning and their needs; and so 
despite the stumbling blocks, despite 
the put-downs he continued to act out 
his belief in kids. Mark well, even 
though this is our thirteenth annual 
conference, and even though in the 
State of California since 1957 and be- 
fore, we've been concerned about the 
education of gifted kids, hostility to- 
ward gifted programs and students still 
does exist. Virgil T. Frey recognized, as 
we must recognize, that what he was — 
and in fact, indeed what he did, caused 
others to reflect upon what they did not 
do. Therefore, he encountered some hos- 
tility. That hostility, however, did not 
deter him from acting out his belief in 
kids. 

A sixth suggestion that comes to 
me from this story was that Virgil T. 
Frey loved learning. His commitment 
to kids was to their learning. It is obvi- 
ous, I think, that he used higher levels 
of intellectual operation; that he indeed 
wanted kids to challenge generaliza- 
tions. 

A seventh suggestion from this 
story is that this was a resourceful man. 
What he did for kids in that small high 
school in Indiana did not require dol- 
lars in order to get it off the ground. Do 
you recall the statement, "I learned to 
trust my thinking"? 

An eighth suggestion from this 
story is that Virgil T. Frey was known. 
1 am certain we could have walked on 
that campus and asked where the social 
studies teacher was holding his class, 
and everyone would have told us — 
from the janitor, to the principal, to the 
kidsout on the track. 1 have visited high 
schools and junior high schools and 
elementary schools throughout this 
nation and indeed in this state. I would 
say, "1 am here as a part of a study to 
visit such and such — your gifted pro- 
gram. Could you tell me where 1 would 
find it?" "Well, let's see...I think you'd 
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have to..." and then they don't know. 
When a program exists in time and 
space it is known. 

Sometimes the Virgil T. Freys are 
principals and superintendents. Some- 
times they are teachers, parents, dis- 
trict office personnel. Wherever you 
find them they challenge us. They chal- 
lenge our concept of learning; they 
challenge our concept of education; 
they challenge our conceptof teaching; 
they challenge our conceptof program; 
they challenge our concept of the im- 
portance of materials, and of the im- 
portant of grades. I wonder, are there 
any Virgil T. Freys here? — maybe who 
once were but are not now? Have you 
ever worked with any? And if you did, 
how did you react? There's the super- 
intendent who complained that he 
never got anything in on time or there's 
the principal who talked about the dis- 
sension, or the department head with 
resentment, or the board member who 
avoided the whole issue. Or did you 
react as a staff member who rejected 
him and ridiculed him? Any successful 
MGM program requires that we be 
Virgil T. Freys. 

I cannot, however, leave this story 
without raising a question with you. 
Who, in fact, caused the dismissal of 
Virgil T. Frey? Was it the principal, or 
the superintendent, or the board mem- 
ber, or the staff, or perhaps the man 
himself? And I think there's a message 
there too. Each of us can be a better 
teacher, a better administrator than we 
currently are and our commitment to 
the gifted mu^t extend to the education 
and edification of the uninformed — be 
they students, parents, board members, 
governors, or legislators. Virgil T. Frey 
was indeed noble, but he was also a 
paradox. It is in his paradoxical aspect 
that perhaps the greatest messages 
come to us. 

To paraphrase and to modify, 1 
want to close by sharing with you a 
statement called Dichotomy — not writ- 
ten by me but written by a director of 
instruction in a Southern California 
school district and tucked away in one 
of those professional journals we never 
read. 

"/ have supervised a school with effi- 
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ciency and I've run a tight ship. But 
many have been strangled by its rou- 
tine. I have innovated but have left the 
souls of children untouched. I have 
claimed throughout educational 
circles my role as an instructional 
leader yet I exert little influence on 
curriculum matters that confront me. 
I have built an educational program 
that shines in the country, but I have 
used it to beam my accomplishments. 
I have prided myself on the achieve- 
ments of my students, yet Vveoffered 
no access to success for many. I have 
spoken of commitment, but I have 
been uncommitted. I have expected 
others to be overachievers, but yet I 
underachieve. I have carved a path 
toicord professionalism yet my con- 
tributions to my professional organi- 
zation are so small. I define goals and 
objectives for others, yet tolerate un- 
clear goals for myself. I live in a state 
that prides itself on offering the great- 
est education to each child, and I have 
chosen educational alternatives to the 
masses. I am committed to planning, 
but I spend the majority of my ener- 
gies reacting. I have striven for har- 
mony with my staff to gain security 
rather than to tolerate imbalance so 
that change can take place. Children, 
the center of the school is my cry, and 



yet lesson plans are developed for com- 
fort and convenience. 1 have solved 
many problems but I have failed to 
attend tosotnany more, lam proud to 
be an educational leader, yet I am 
ashamed." 
And finally, what you should have 
been listening to today and talking 
about is the format for the future. I 
salute the Virgil T. Freys in this room — 
those who are now, who once were, 
and I hope, will again be. But it seems 
clear to me that the format for the fu- 
ture is in this room and in our own soul 
searching about the Virgil T. Freys and 
the paradox of him. Thank you very 
much. 
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This poem of Ralph Waldo Emerson was a favorite of Jeanne's and was 
hung above her desk. 

To laugh often and love much; 

to win the respect of intelligent persons and 
the affections of children; 

to earn the approbation of honest critics and 
endure the betrayal of false friends; 

to appreciate beauty; to find the best in others; 

to give one's self; to leave the world a bit better, 
whether by a healthy child, a garden patch, 
or a redeemed social condition; 

to have played and laughed with enthusiasm, 
and sung with exultation; 

to know even one life has breathed easier because 
you have lived- 

This is to have succeeded. 
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How to Live Successfully With the Gifted Child 

by Jeanne Delp 




This speech presents Jeanne's basic 
beliefs about gifted children, their 
characteristics and how to 
capitalize on those traits as par- 
ents and educators. 

Tonight we're going to talk 
about how to live successfully 
with a gifted child, and thereare 
a few basic premises I'd like to 
share with you: 

• High-level intelligence 
makes certain demands 
upon its possessor. 

•These demands of high-level intelligence 
result in certain kinds of behavior. 

•If you understand which behavior results 
from those demands, then there are some 
suggestions implicit in that understanding 
•vhich determine how you treat or handle 
situationsso you live more comfortably with 
gifted children — with less stress and less 
arguing. 

• Then: are curriculum implications in these 
demands, and there are psychological im- 
plications and family relationship implica- 
tions inherent in those demands. \>achers 
and parents of gifted kids need to be aware 
of this. 

Any good textbook on gifted children will 
have a list of characteristics of gifted students. 
A large vocabulary is one characteristic, a long 
attention span is another. Curiosity is another. 
So, while I'm talking about those kinds of char- 
acteristics that all good textbooks list, more 
than that I am talking about twenty-five sepa- 
rate kinds of demands that, over the years, I've 
seen ascribed to gifted children because of the 
presence of their intelligence. 

One demand that a high level of intelli- 
gence makes on its possessor is a tremendous 
craving for knoivledge and a need to feel a sense 
of progress in what is being learned. Thafs 
more than just being curious. It suggests thai 
gifted kids, and indeed I'm sure you can verify 
this in your own experience with them, are 
individuals who have a tremendous fund of 
information and have a need to file it away. 
They often have a need, at some poim 'n their 
life, to tell you everything they know. But there 
is also a certain time — and I've never been able 



to identify whether it comes chro- 
nologically or sequentially in rela- 
tion to other behaviors or atti- 
tudes — when gifted children only 
take in information. If you are the 
teacher of a gifted child like that, 
desperately trying to get some evi- 
dence of this kid acquiring infor- 
mation when he's at the absorp- 
tion stage only, you need to know 
that not giving it back to you does 
not necessarily mean that nothing 
is being absorbed. 
If you are the father of a gifted student 
whom you see absorbing all kinds of informa- 
tion about the stock market, pro football, or 
whatever his particular interest happens to be 
at the moment, and the child doesn't ever talk to 
anyone about any of it, you begin to wonder 
why. Why is it that the child reads, talks, listens 
and gathers all kinds of information but is un- 
willing to share it with anyone? This does not 
mean he is unsocial or unable to use the infor- 
mation or share it with other people in a conver- 
sational way. The child may simply be in the 
absorption stage. I suggest to you that perhaps 
you need to reflect upon whether or not the 
child is at the absorption stage. That era ving for 
knowledge, to the exclusion of some of the 
things that you may think are more important 
for him to know, is a function of his intelligence. 

Thechild may often be frustrated with inac- 
tivity or lack ofprogressin what isbeing learned. 
Being asked to do things over and over again, 
things that he already knows how to do, brings 
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anger. This anger is reflected some- 
times in refusal to do the work. This 
doesn't necessarily mean that you fail 
to gi ve him or her a sense of the value of 
education; it may mean that the child is 
being given the kinds of questions au- 
tomatically known so easily that he just 
figures that it isn't worth the energy or 
effort. 

One of the things that a gifted pro- 
gram needs to do is to provide some 
ways for gifted kids to feel a sense of 
progress in what they're learning. They 
should know where they were when 
they started in the subject and where 
they're going. There are kindergarten 
children who go to school knowing 
how to read and add and subtract. This 
early reading ability is not because the 
parentssat them down and taught them 
how to read, but because they started 
recognizing McDonalds signs at age 
three and could identify a Ford Granada 
as opposed to a Mercedes at age four or 
five. (I've often thought we ought to 
have a new IQ test which would re- 
quire the identification of cars. Gifted 
kids recognize the configurations of 
carsaboutasquicklyasanyonelknow.) 
Kindergarten kids who go to school 
with all those kindsof experiences, per- 
haps reading without even knowing it 
and being very familiar with numbers, 
get to kindergarten and they hate it. 
They an? learning things they need to 
know in order to get along in school 
and indeed that may be true They do 
need to have group settings and they 
do need kindergarten activities, but 
these kids also need a feeling of 
progress. Someday they're going to get 
frustrated and often will react as one 
child did when he came home from 
kindergarten the first day crying. When 
his mother asked what was wrong, lie 
said, 'They don't even know how to 
add in that school." His frustration was 
not so much with the cutting of paper 
or playing with blocks, bu t with the fact 
that he was not learning anything that 
mattered to him. The questions, the 
curiosity, and the craving for knowl- 
edge are characteristic demands made 
upon owners of high-level intelligence. 
It is, I think, an obligation of schools, 
programs for gifted students, and par- 
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ents to help kids who are extremely 
bright to be aware of their progress. 
You say to a five-year-old ora ten-year- 
old or a fifteen-year-old, "Gee, today 
you know something that you didn't 
know six weeks ago." That helps the 
kid have some sense of progress in 
what he is learning. 

A second characteristic of gifted 
students is the demand placed upon 
them by their intelligence to devour a 
subject to the exclusion of everything 
else. The interesting thing is that they 
pick the subject. The teacher doesn't, 
the father doesn't the mother doesn't. 
The kid does. Maybe when he's seven 
years old, if s the weapons of the Civil 
War. The inclination of the adults 
around him, who know nothing about 
weapons of the Civil War is to say, 
"You'll learn more about this when 
you're in the fifth grade or in the eighth 
grade or tenth grade." His reaction is 
that he needs to know now because he 
has chosen that as the topic he's going 
to devour. What happens to a child 
who does that is that he is often seen to 
be persistent and stubborn. We then 
have a ten-year-old whohasbeen read- 
ing, talking, and thinking about weap- 
ons of the Civil War for three years. We 
think, "Is he never going to get off the 
weapons of the Civil War?" The conse- 
quence is that lots of times teachers and 
parents alike keep trying to bring in 
new books, new topics and take him to 
different kinds of museums. But that 
kid is sticking to weapons of the Civil 
War as if his life depended on it Adults 
often view that as stubbornness. I'm 
suggesting to you that it is, perhaps, a 
function of intelligence and a demand 
that must be met: "1 need to know all 



about this and therefore I need to get on 
with it." 

What happens to a gifted kid like 
that, as a consequence of those intense 
interests, is that if he's had an interest in 
astronomy since he was two, by the 
time he is seven he'll probably have 
already asked 52,000 questions about 
the stars, the heavens and all things 
astronomical. At seven, he has a tre- 
mendously larger fund of information 
about astronomy than any other seven- 
year-old will ever have. Sometimes a 
teacher will encounter this child and 
say, "I know this kid is interested in 
astronomy." So the teacher gathers to- 
gether a whole lot of ma terial and brings 
it to school and says, "Andrew, I know 
you're really interested in astronomy, 
and so I've gotten together all of these 
materials for you, and I'm sure you're 
going to be really interested in them." 
The kid, the seven-year-old, looks the 
teacher right in the eye and says, "I 
already know about astronomy." One 
of the negative consequences of this 
demand of giftedness is that the child 
may be seen as arrogant when he says, 
"I know all about astronomy." Maybe 
all that teacher has to say to him is, 
"That's marvelous. I'm glad you feel 
that way. If that's true then you prob- 
ably know what it is that Michelangelo 
had to do with astronomy." He'll tell 
you Michelangelo is an artist. You'll 
say, "I know, but he also had some- 
thing to do with astronomy." That sets 
the kid off and now he will go and find 
out. 

So the "I know all about astronomy" 
comment is perhaps not a sign of arro- 
gance so much as a reflection on the fact 
that these kids in their environment 
have a tremendous fund of informa- 
tion about a particular topic, greater 
than anyone else they've ever encoun- 
tered . These are kids whose intelligence 
demands that they make observations 
and see relationships about all kinds of 
subject matter. They will do it about 
important, significant things in school, 
or they will do it about adult behavior, 
or insignificant and unimportant things 
both at school and at home. 

A favorite story of mine which il- 
lustrates this has to do with a gifted 
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child in the Los Angeles City School 
System in the '30s. There was a particu- 
lar classroom organized for these kids, 
and they had the opportunity to arrive 
by streetcar. The teacher of the class 
told me that one of these kids was 
always late on Tuesday mornings. It 
wasn't enough that he was late, but he 
came in carrying pieces of alarm clocks 
and other kindsof broken objects,some- 
times a two-by-four, or sometimes the 
head of a hammer, broken picture 
frames, or a part of a musical instru- 
ment. There was chaos in the class- 
room because he had to tell the class 
everything he had seen. The teacher 
found out the kid was late because 
Tuesday was the day the trash was out 
and thought, "Well, that's probably 
good for his curiosity." She talked to 
him about getting his own alarm clock 
and getting up an hour earlier. She 
tried to do all the kinds of things to 
accommodatethat need of his, but none 
of it worked. 

So, finally, one day he came in on 
Tuesday late and upset the entire class- 
room again. She took him into theeloak- 
room, because like all adu Its who work 
with very bright children and try ev- 
erythingin reasonablefashion,shehad 
arrived at the point where she could no 
longer be reasonable. She began to lec- 
ture him about his sense of responsibil- 
ity or lack of i t, his lack of consid oration 
for other human beings, how she had 
tried to cooperate with him and why 
couldn't he understand that she was 
trying to cooperate with him. He lis- 
tened to her with eyes glued to her face 



and she thought for sure that he was 
really hearing her this time. She talked 
longer and went on and on. He still 
kept his eyes on her face. When she 
finally stopped for a breath, he said to 
her, "You know something? It's the 
lower jaw that moves, ain't it?" 

He had not heard one word that 
she had said to him, but he was making 
observations, he was seeing relation- 
ships, and hewascommentingonthem. 
That same kind of need for making 
observations and seeing relationships 
is a demand which gifted kids must 
meel. 

It can operate in other wavs. I'm 
reminded of a five-year-old who lis- 
tened to her mother talk about a new 
refrigerator. One of the things that 1 
think we certainly know about gifted 
children, certainly in middle-class 
homes, is that their mothers talk to them 
a great deal. So, she had talked to her 
daughter about a new refrigerator and 
how she had all the information about 
where to get the best buy. 

When Dad came home she pro- 
ceeded to tell him abou t how she looked* 
in the newspapers, had gathered all this 
information, and here was the place to 
get the refrigerator for the best price. 
She said all this to her husband after he 
had picked up the newspaper and sat 
down to read. He made some strange 
sound from behind the newspaper. She 
kept talkingand got no response. So the 
five-year-old gifted kid in that house 
went up and pulled her by the skirt and 
said, "Hey Mom, don't you know you 
should never talk to Dad until after he's 
finished the newspaper?" The child had 
made that observation after five years 
of living with her father. The mother 
had lived with him longer than that but 
had not yet put all that together. 

Nowithasatremendousimpacton 
you, at thirty-five, when it'sa five-year- 
old kid who points it out to you. The 
consequence of making observations 
and seeing relationshipsand comment- 
ing on them can be viewed as either a 
positive or negative behavior. I'm sug- 
gesting to you both asparentsand teach- 
ers that if indeed that is a characteristic 
of the gifted student wholi ves with you 
or works with you, and you find him 



making observations and seeing rela- 
tionships about behavior that you'd 
prefer not mentioned, perhaps that's a 
clue that there may not be enough go- 
ing on in the academic or learning set- 
ting for observations and relationship 
comments that are appropriate. 

Gifted individuals place very high 
standards on themselves. They have a 
sense of insight coming from this high 
level of intelligence that says, "1 ought 
todo very well." A consequence of that 
demand is that the child often starts an 
assignment and gets part way through 
and then thinks that this isn't good 
enough. So he tears that paper up and 
throws it away, starts over, gels an- 
other idea, starts over, gets halfway 
through thai, and decides to start over. 
Nobody is standing there insisting on a 
standard of excellence other than the 
gifted students themselves. 

Another consequence of this sense 
of "I have todo very well" is thatgifted 
children seldom feel really successful, 
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and thatiskind of a tragedy. Ithappens 
to them because they sense how much 
they don't know. It happens to them 
because those adults around them who 
know them to be gifted and bright ex- 
pect so much of them. I can recall a time 
in the California State Study in the late 
'50s when the law made it possible for 
school districts to get some financial 
assistance for gifted programs. We 
asked 26 gifted eighth graders in a spe- 
cial program in northern California 
what subject they would choose if they 
could choose anything they wanted to 
learn more about. Every one of them 
said something like this: "I'd really like 
to know more about atomic medicine, 
but since I'm not very good at art, I'd 
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better take art" or "I'd really like to 
know about physics, but I don't do too 
well in English, so I suppose I'd better 
study English." 

Here are kids who are given the 
opportunity to pick anything they want, 
with no holds barred but they're still 
conscious of what they don't know. 
They don't choose the thing they are 
most interested in, but they choose what 
they think they need to improve in. 

One of the things we've done, as 
adults, is to assume that because a kid 
has been identified as gifted, he or she 
is equally gifted in every area. While 
the reality may be that they could be 
equally gifted in every area, they prob- 
ablyarenot. If you are fascinated by art, 
any art form, and you give all your 
spare thinking time to that, then you 
are obviously going to neglect formal 
mathematics because you don't have 
time for it. It may not be that the child 
would not be successful in math, but 
rather that his interest and personality 
lead into other kinds of choices. 

Gifted kids are also individuals 
who question generalizationsand chal- 
lenge them. I think school teachers and 
parents are given to making generali- 
zations. You may have encountered a 
situation similar to this one which oc- 
curred when I was teaching fifth grade. 
1 made the statement that the only place 
in the United States where truck farm- 
ing was carried on was in the Imperial 
Valley in California. I knew that to be 
true because that's where I was raised. 
One of the gifted kids stood up in the 
back of the room, pointed his finger at 
me and said, "Miss Delp, you're 
wrong." 

I had several gut level reactions to 
that. Something went through my gut 
and my head like, "Too bad this kid has 
been raised by parents who have never 
taught him to respect authority." I didn't 
say that to him, but I'm sure that must 
have crossed my mind. A second thing 
that probably occurred to me was to 
say, "Sit down, David, I'm teaching 
thisclass." I didn't say that either. What 



I said to him was, 'That's very interest- 
ing, David. Whatevidencedo you have 
to support the fact that I'm wrong?" He 
wrinkled up his very small forehead 
and said to me, "I don't know whether 
you call it evidence or not, but my dad 
and I were traveling in Kansas last sum- 
mer and there was a truck in front of us 
carrying sugar beets. My dad looked 
up and said, 'Hey, there goes a truck 
farmer.'" 

I said to him, "David, I think it is 
just great that you remembered that 
experience and that you could relate it 
to my comment about truck farming. 
I'm glad you shared it with us, but I am 
looking forward to the time when you 
can learn to tell me that I'm wrong in a 
more socially acceptable manner." But 
you see, hisintelligencedidn'tsay "chal- 
lenge generalizations politely." It just 
said "challenge generalizations." We 
as adults, as parents and teachers, have 
an obligation to help kids learn how to 
challengegeneralizationsinsucha way 
that they don' t alienate the people they 
are questioning. 1 wish we had a few 
gifted Senators around, or Governors 
or legislators who would challenge the 
generalizationsaboutincometax,about 
how we raise taxes to support our gov- 
ernment. I wish we had more gifted 
scientistsaround who would challenge 
the generalizations about smog, who 
would challenge generalizations and 
get large sums of money for research 
grants to solve some of these problems. 

As an adult who lives with a gifted 
kid, you will find your generalizations 
being challenged, as indeed you should. 
"How come I have to go to bed at 8:30 
when I don't go to sleep until nine?" If 
you respond to that challenge by say- 
ing, "At your age in this house, you go 
to bed at 8:30," that kid is going to 
continue to challenge that generaliza- 
tion. The challenge is not so much to 
deny your authority on bedtime as it is 
his intelligence saying, "Here's a gen- 
eralization! Let's have some evidence 
to the contrary. Challenge it!" 

You might try saying to that kid, 



"That's true. I notice that when you go 
to bed at 8:30, there's water, books, this 
and that, and it is 9 o'clock before you 
go to sleep. Tell you what — I'll make a 
deal with you. Let's try going to bed at 
9 o'clock for a week, and if I don't have 
to get after you in the morning to get 
yourself up and off to school, we'll live 
with 9 o'clock." What often happens is 
that the kid has challenged a generah- 
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zation that indeed needed to be chal- 
lenged. 

There are also individuals in the 
gifted population whose intelligence 
demands that they should be creative 
and innovative, seeking unusual and 
unique ways of doing certain kinds of 
things. Now whenever you talk about 
creativity, you really need to define it. 
What I'm really saying here is that gifted 
children havea demand placed on them 
by their high-level intelligence not to 
do things the way everyone else does 
all the time. That includes such things 
as how you make your bed or how the 
dishwasher should be stacked and un- 
loaded. There is, you know, for most 
adults only one way to stack a dish- 
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washer, but thaf s not true for gifted 
kids. So you say, "I've told you forty- 
two times not to put the pots and pans 
in the bottom." And the kid says, "This 
is polyurethane. It doesn't melt at such 
and such a temperature, and I don't see 
why I can't put it up here." If you want 
to live with that kid unsuccessfully, 
you fight him on every challenge of a 
generalization he makes. If you want to 
live together successfully, I think you'll 
learn to listen to the generalization chal- 
lenged and then decide whether or not 
it ought to be modified. 

Let me share a story with you about 
inventive and creative ideas on how to 
mow the lawn. I know some gifted kids 
who have been taught that you mow 
the lawn across just like this, back and 
forth. Then they begin to do it in zigs 
and zags or they write words or make 
designs. The point of all that is that it's 
a dull and boring job. The gifted set out 
to find ways to be innovative in their 
approach to ordinary kinds of things. 
Whether that is always a positive con- 
sequence is not the question, but the 
reason gifted kids challenge things and 
take creative and innovative ap- 
proaches to ordinary experiences is 
because of the demand that their intel- 
ligence places upon them. 

These are kids who tend to be seri- 
ous minded, which is not to say they do 
not have a sense of humor. They do. But 
they are interested at a very early age in 
world affairs, things adults talk about 
at dinner tables, and they have a great 
deal of knowledge and information 
about those things. They are the kinds 
of kids who will write, very early, state- 
ments about a philosophy of life that 
will be, for most of us, amazing. Often 
we suspect, certainly as teachers, that 
they must have gotten this from home 
or some place. Thaf s a kid who prob- 
ably doesn't remember co make hisbed 
every day or to hang his clothes up, but 
who nevertheless has some very seri- 
ous aspects to his personality and his 
being. Those are, I think, a demand that 
his intelligence makes on him to ex- 
press some serious-minded concerns. 

These are also individuals who 
have tremendous powers of concentra- 
tion. They can go and shut of f the whole 



world, and they do that in a positive 
way. They tune out all the arguments of 
little brothers and sisters and continue 
to do the work they're concentrating 
on. This ability also can shut off some- 
one who doesn't want to be shut off. So 
you see the second grader or the fifth 
grader or the tenth grader who's sitting 
over there looking like he is doing noth- 
ing, and you say, "Jimmy, it's time to 
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set the table." No response. "Jimmy!" 
you say louder, "It's time to set the 
table." You get maybe a movement of a 
shoulder. Then if you're like the rest of 
us, you yell, "You heard me the first 
time!" He says, "Uh huh," and sits. 
Finally you have to go and touch him 
and say, "Get up and set the table." 
Often as adults we react to that as if that 
kid has deliberately defied us by hear- 
ing us and ignoring us. I'm suggesting 
to you that the power of concentration 
and the demand to concentrate on some- 
thing at the time is so great in these kids 
that they have the ability to be utterly 
absorbed in a task with much longer 
attention spans and to resist ail kinds of 
interruption. Therefore, you may save 
yourself alotofanguishif you forget all 
those steps in between and walk over 
to him, touch him on the shoulder and 
say, "Jimmy, you will have to get up 
now and go set the table." Then you've 
broken his concentration; your voice 
has a whole different quality, and per- 
haps that will help to make living with 
thatkind of concentration power easier. 
There are gifted children whose 



interests are wide, expansive, covering 
a wide range of topics and often puz- 
zling to parents. "How come," says the 
father, "this kid who lives in a house 
where we are athletically inclined has 
taken up an interest in Picasso? I don't 
even like Picasso." Next week, or three 
months later, it isn't Picasso any more, 
it's now the statistics related to field 
kickers in pro football. 

Let me share with you the range of 
experiences of one kid. Parents with 
these kinds of kids think, "Is this kid 
never going to settle on one thing?" 
Contrastthis with the parentsofagifted 
kid who sticks with one thing forever. 
Here is the comment of a girl who 
wrote a paper on opera and we asked 
her why. "Well, in the firstplace I really 
didn't want to do it on opera. I wanted 
to do it on philosophy, on beauty, you 
know like Marcus Aurelius, Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant, what the great philoso- 
phers' points of view were, what they 
felt made someone beautiful, beauty in 
the arts, drama and dance, stuff like 
that. But then I looked all through both 
sections of our library, and I saw one 
little tiny book section called opera- 
tional philosophy which didn't give 
me a bit of help. So I went to another 
library and they didn't have anything. 
Not anything. I could have gone to the 
college branch library except I didn't 
have any way to get down there, and it 
was ten miles away . So I did not do it on 
philosophy. I was then going to doit on 
architecture, but the teacher said it 
would be better if I did it on something 
simpler because architecture involves 
the same theories that philosophy in- 
volves, and why didn't 1 wait until I 
could go into philosophy. So I decided 
to do it on ballet. Then all of a sudden I 
saw this whole great bigsectionof books 
that just glared out, in bright red and 
gray letters... O-P-E-R-A. It just caught 
my eye, and I said, 'Aha, I shall do it on 
opera!' And that's why I'm doing it on 
opera." 

That is an example of how a gifted 
child can move from one thing to an- 
other very easily. She didn't have to be 
so totally committed to one particular 
kind of thing, and she explored inter- 
ests at a maturity level well beyond her 
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chronological age. When very young 
gifted children have interests that are 
well beyond their chronological age, 
we often become very concerned about 
them. For example, the seven-year-old 
who is always down the stTeet talking 
to the retired admiral who raises or- 
chids and who is fascinated with the 
whole process of hybridization and 
whathappens when you cross thiskind 
of orchid with that kind of orchid. The 
admiral who raises the orchids has 
talked to him about Mendelian laws, 
and you think, "Is this seven-year-old 
ever going to play with other seven- 
year-olds?" He has such interests at a 
maturity level beyond his chronologi- 
cal age that he will generally have to 
find older kids to talk to about his inter- 
ests. We have to keep that in mind as 
we evaluate the interests of our kids 
and the kinds of topics they pick in 
school which often are not the topics 
that we assign to their age level. We 
need some flexibility in assignments so 
that gifted kids with unique interests 
well beyond their chronological age 
will have some basis for selection. 

These kids are generally sensitive 
to some of the values of honor, truth, 
and other things that you and I have 
valued for a long time. They will re- 
spond to those things in literature; they 
will take strong stands about integrity, 
honesty, living up to certain kinds of 
virtues; and they will be extremely criti- 
cal of adults who live in the real world 
with modifications of standards. These 
kids are sensitive to our value systems. 

They are also individuals who will 
resist routines. Intelligence seems to 
say, "I don't have to do this over and 
over all the time. I can't stand it." They 
resist drill in school. They are the kids 
who will look for new ways to do mul- 
tiplication tables. Sometimes, if school 
is not interesting for them, they want to 
do their homework in code. They write 
their names in code, a code they made 
up, and they don't give you the secret. 
When they have to do drills, they do it 
all in their own unique ways. You may 



see this at home if you have a work 
schedule for sharing home responsi- 
bilities. When this kind of kid is given 
the same task over and over again, he 
soon begins to resist by not doing it. 

A gifted kid is an individual whose 
intelligence says to him, "I need time to 
work alone. I don't always want to be 
on committees." Sometimes that both- 
ers teachers. Sometimes it bothers par- 
ents because the kid needs time alone, 
but it is because his intelligence de- 
mands it. There are lots of thoughts 
running around in his head. He needs 
time to think about them, to sort them 
out, and to put them into categories. So 
if you are an adult raised in an era when 
a kid alone meant that something was 
wrong, then you need to reassess this 
child and what he is doing with this 
"alone" time. Is he or she reading or 
sitting and doing nothing? According 
to the work ethic we've all had to live 
by, "doing nothing" (or seeming to) isa 
bad thing. For gifted kids, uninter- 
rupted time to think, to read, to absorb 
is one of the demands that their intelli- 
gence places on them. 

They are also individuals whose 
intelligence tells them to be intolerant 
of stupidity, particularly when it mas- 
querades as au thority. That sometimes 
happens to gifted kids. I know a high 
school student with an intense interest 
in mythology. It was he who taught me 
that there was something other than 
Greek mythology; as a third grader, he 
talked about Nordic mythology, Ro- 
man mythology, Indian mythology. 
When he was a ninth grader in an hon- 
ors program, he called me up one day 
and said, "Miss Delp, I'm in this class 
that I don't think is going to be benefi- 
cial to me." I said, "What evidence do 
you have to support that conclusion?" 

He said, "Well, the other day the 
teacher was talking about the Greeks 
and talked about 'MED-ia'. I said to 
him,'Mr.So-and-So,lbelieveI'veheard 
that pronounced Me-DEE-ah.' The 
teacher's response was, Thank you very 
much. 1 don't know that I needed you 



to tell me that, but thank you anyway.' 
Now every single time he comes to any 
word that comes out of Greek mythol- 
ogy that has more than two syllables, 
he always turns to me and sarcastically 
says, 'How do you pronounce it?' I just 
don't think that's going to be beneficial 
to me." 

I have to tell you, I agree with that 
kid. I don't think he needed that expe- 
rience. He had learned how to correct 
an adult without being insulting, and 
hehaddoneit.Butthatteacher'simma- 
turity made it impossible for him to 
accept that child on any kind of decent 
basis. So, we got the student out of that 
class. Right or wrong, I think that high- 
level intelligence says to the possessor, 
"Be intolerant of stupidity, particularly 
when it masquerades as authority." 

The gifted child also has an intelli- 
gence which suggests to him to seek 
order, structure, and consistency of 
some kind. The child wants to under- 
stand why things are the way they are 
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and why people are the way they are. 
This particular demand of intelligence 
most often gets him into conflict with 
adults. Adults have learned to modify 
behavior in order to get along in the 
world we live in. These kids are always 
questioning that; they are individuals 
who do critical and evaluative think- 
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ing. They are always saying to them- 
selves and often to all of us, "Wouldn't 
it be better if... Wouldn't it be better if, 
instead of going skiing every single 
Christmas, this family did something 
else?" And you say, "Well, we've al- 
ways gone skiing. Everybody likes to 
ski." And that kid's evaluating. Cri tical 
thinkingcanbe seen by adults as "pick- 
ing at you" when it is really a response 
to a demand that his intelligence is 
making to look for better ways to do 
things. As a consequence of this de- 
mand, very often he is conceived to be, 
and indeed is, critical of others and of 
himself. 

These are kids whose intelligence 
causes them to be rarely satisfied with 
the simple and the obvious, and they 
tend to overcomplicate simple things. 
When you know that about these kids, 
and you are teaching them subject mat- 
ter like math, you can say to them ahead 
of time, "This is a very simple process. 
Don't try to make it more difficult." 
Then the kid listens differently. 

There's an item on one of the intel- 
ligence tests used to identify gifted kids 
which sets up a certain situation. The 
kid is all dressed up, his family is get- 
ting ready to visit grandmother, and 
his mother says, "Why don't you go 
outside and start walking down the 
road, and we'll pick you up as we leave. 
But don't go off the sidewalk. Don't go 
into the woods." So the kid goes out the 
door and comes back in a very few 
minutes, carrying his shoes and hold- 
ing his nose. In this story the mother 
take* his new shoes and his clothes and 
burns them in the fireplace. Then the 
tester says to the kid, "What do you 
suppose happened?" 

Very gifted kids will sit and pon- 
der and ponder and ponder and will 
very often say, "I don't know." The 
psychologist, who knows gifted kids 
and how they overcomplicate simple 
things, will very often say, "Well, okay, 
you don't know, but tell me the first 
thing you thought." And the kid says, 
"Well, he probably ran into a skunk." 
The point is that that answer seems so 
obvious and so simple that the child's 
thought is, "They can't possibly mean 
that." 



These are kids who are very re- 
sponsive to "underdog" causes, and in 
school they often take political posi- 
tions supporting things that parents 
may become very upset about. This is 
not because they are defying the politi- 
cal position of the family, but because 
they are sensitive, empathetic, and re- 
sponsive to underdog causes. 

They are individuals who have a 
need, a demand, to have their intelli- 
gence responded to. We've often asked 
parents who are ha ving difficulty with 
the gifted kid at home, "If you were in 
this same situation with a very bright 
adult, how would you deal with it?" 
Treat the gifted youngster like an intel- 
ligent person rather than an intelligent 
child. An illustration which will make 
this clear comes out of one of Haim 
Ginotfs books. An adult has a neigh- 
bor who comes over to visit, sits down 
and drinks coffee two or three times a 
week andalwaysleavesherdark glasses 
on the table. What do you say to her as 
she gets up to leave the table? "Helen, 
your glasses." 

You don't say to her, "My gosh, 
you've been coming over to this house 
every day for six months and you al- 
ways leave your glasses!" You don't do 
that to an intelligent adult, but you do 
it to kids all the time. If they forget their 
lunch money, you haranguethemabout 
it. If your husband forgot his briefcase, 
you would say , "Sam, your briefcase." 
wouldn'tyou? You wouldn'tsay, 'This 
is the sixteenth day in a row I've told 
younottoforgetyourbriefcase!"Gifted 
children's intelligence demands that 
people respond to them at a level equal 
to their intelligence. If adults are to live 
and work successfully with gifted kids, 
they need to keep that in mind. 

Gifted children will seek out their 
mental peers, whether they bechildren 
or adults. 

They tend to be friendly and out- 
going. That doesn't mean necessarily 
gregarious, or that there's no such thing 
as a shy gifted child. Gifted children 
generally need to be part of many types 
of groups, which may not necessarily 
be the group you, the parent, may pre- 
fer. They need a variety of kinds of 
people to interact with and they will 



find ways to do that. 

The gifted child is also an indi- 
vidual who may be outstanding in cer- 
tain general areas and only average in 
some. They are individuals who have a 
learning pace of their own. Sometimes 
there is such a thing as a slow-pace 
rapid learner — a kid who is exceed- 
ingly meticulous about acquiring in- 
formation. Yes, he can learn concepts 
well above the chronological age. And 
yes, he or she can read materials that 
are much higher than the reading level 
of other kids the sameage, but it is done 
in a meticulous, slow way, and we need 
to recognize that. 

So how can parents and teachers 
live successfully with gifted kids? 

• Keep in mind that they are indeed 
gifted. That means a unique ability 
to learn, but they are also children. 

• You should love your gifted child as 
a person, not for any achievements, 
and the child should know, really 
know, this. 

• You need to keep in mind that your 
reputation does not rest on how well 
your child does in school. 

• Remember to talk to the child, not at • 
him. 

• Respond to the gifted child as an 
intelligent person. 

• Accept the fact that the gifted may 
indeed have different views from 
yours. 

•• Respect curiosity as a value to be 
rewarded. 

• Remember that the best gift you can 
give your child is to help him de- 
velop self-discipline. 

• Remember that this gifted child is 
not now more valuable in your home 
just because the school has identified 
him or her as a gifted student. 

What I've tried to share with you 
here is designed only to give you some 
^ew parameters and ways in which to 
view the behavior of gifted students, 
both at school and at home. Finally, 
remember a quotation from Anatole 
France in terms of how you deal with 
gifted kids. "The error of 'enthusiasm is 
more valuable than the wisdom of in- 
difference." 
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The Demands of Giftedness 



1 . To crave for knowledge — to satisfy the need to feel progress in what he is 
learning. 

2. To feel the need to focus on or devour a subject. 

3. To make observations; to see relationships. 

4. To place high standards on himself. 

5. To be creative or inventive; to seek an unusual or unique approach to an 
assignment. 

6. To question generalizations. 

7. To be serious-minded; to be intolerant (usually) of foolishness or silliness. 

8. To concentrate — to become totally absorbed in a task; to have a longer 
attention span. 

9. To explore wide interests at a maturity beyond his chronological age. 

10. To be sensitive to honor and truth. 

11. To express ideas and reactions. (Sometimes seen as argumentative.) 

12. To resist routine, drill; to require unique ways of pursuing drill. 

13. To work alone. 

14. To be intolerant of stupidity. 

15. To seek order, structure and consistency. 

16. To do critical, evaluative thinking. (May lead to critical attitude toward 
self and others.) 

17. To be rarely satisfied with the simple and obvious. 

18. To be impatient with sloppy or disorganized thinking. 

19. To have his intelligence responded to. 

20. To seek out his mental peers. 

21 . To be friendly and outgoing. 

22. To use his power of abstraction; to see and point out cause and effect 
relationships. 

23. To have time for thinking— solitude. 

24. To pursue a learning pace of his own. (May be fast or slow.) 

25. To be outstanding in several areas, but average in some. 
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Strangers Among the Gifted - The Underachieves 

by Jeanne Delp 



The gifted underachieverhtisaheaysbcenapuzzk 
to everyone — even Jeanne Delp. 

What wo arc talking about today are the 
strangers among the gifted — and I want to bo- 
gin that by capsulizing for you in some very 
short statements the things which we tradition- 
ally and historically, and I believe convinc- 
ingly, say about gifted kids. Listen to thorn 
because I'm going to contrast them later. 

The gifted are great. Theyareeagor to learn; 
they are curious; they are independent work- 
ers; they like school; they have intense interests 
and a well -developed sense of humor. They are 
interested in many things and do almost every- 
thing well. They challenge generalizations. They 
have a need to do assignments in creative and 
innovative and unusual ways. Oh, once in a 
while they procrastinate and do things at the 
last minute. To be sure thev occasionally are 
exasperating, but they are overall great! 
Capsulized, that concept of the gifted is one 
which we most often express. We talk of the 
gifted as if they are all alike, and yet in reality, 
it seems to me, the gifted are the most complex 
and idiosyncratic — the most unlike onoanother 
of all human beings. 

Now having said that on the one hand they 
are great and on the other hand talking about 
the complexity of the gifted, let me warn you 
that 1 think we must be cautious with generali- 
zations. Alfred North Whitehead says, "Seek 
simplicity and then distrust it." The gifted are 
great, but among them walk some strangers. 
The word "strange" suggests unfamiliarity. If 
you look it up in Webster's Dictionary, it will 
say "a person with whom one is not acquainted, 
an intruder, a foreigner: one who is ignorant or 
unfamiliar with a specific objective." The syn- 
onym, of course, is "odd," meaning a departure 
from the normal or regular. Now most people 
that 1 know— keep those definitions in mind, 
those suggested definitions, an intruder, a for- 
eigner, ignorant with the unfamiliar or specific 
objective — most people that 1 know, including 
educators and parents, seem to be most com- 
fortable with what they know. We fear the 
unknown. The unknown is strange, and the 
strangers among the gifted — who are they? 

By way of definition, let's talk about Mark. 
Heisa stranger among thegifted. He has a Binet 



IQ of 145. He can't o** won't stay at a task very 
long. He has a tremendous fund of information, 
but he doesn't very often choose to share it. He 
has an interest in unidentified flying objects 
and he reads and thinks about them often. He 
expresses his ideas very well, but he almost 
never finishes an assignment. He's a wanderer 
in the classroom. You may ask him to sit down 
and he will, but within a very few minutes he is 
up and wandering again. He almost always 
starts assignments, at least the reading and the 
research and the data gathering part, but there 
it ends. His parents are usually eager for him to 
do well in school and have expressed concern 
about the fact that he is not producti vo. He is the 
youngest member of his family. He has two 
older sisters and one older brother, and those 
three children in that family have always been 
productive. He is well-liked, but the kids do get 
annoyed with him because he goofs off. They 
often say to him, "How come you never do your 
work?" 

He once gave a spectacular report on UFOs, 
but he never turned in the written outline that 
he was supposed to have. When tested oraliy, 
he demonstrates knowledge of math and his- 
tory and English skills and so forth. So obvi- 
ously, this stranger is absorbing information. A 
reading test — not what he does every day in 
reading — reveals that his reading level is three 
years above grade level. His former teachers 
have referred to him as a good kid, but lazy. 
Teachers love to talk to him. When pressure is 
applied by the teacher to complete the assign- 
ment, it does not work. 

Now that represents, in another capsulized 
form, an underachiever. Representative of the 
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strangers, Mark is an underachiever. 
He's in the MGM program, and that's 
inexplicable. He's odd. He's a depar- 
ture from the normal regular gifted 
kid. He is unfamiliar with how a gifted 
kid issupposed to perform. He intrudes 
upon our concept of ourselves as suc- 
cessful teachers, administrators of the 
gifted programs, or as successful par- 
ents. He is, in fact, a stranger among the 
gifted because he meets all of those 
criteria. 

We must, I think, establish here 
what we mean when we say under- 
achiever, and I need to clarify that for 
you. I think there are in reality *'ery few 
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underachieving gifted kids — kids who 
when tested in some form don't give 
themselves away and indeed show us 
that they are absorbing information and 
that they are productive in terms of 
learning. But this kid I'm taking about 
is an underperformer. He will not or he 
does not or he cannot perform in that 
classroom the way you, the teacher, 
and 1, the coordinator of the gifted pro- 
gram, know that a gifted kid is sup- 
posed to perform. So he has the intelli- 
gence and we know it. We see evidence 
of it, but he is not using it. 

He refuses to study. It appears that 
he refuses to take school work seri- 
ously. He has a poor tolerance for frus- 
tration. He can't stay at a task very 
long. What do wesay about gifted kids? 
They' ve go t a long a ttention span. What 
about Mark? He has a fascination for 
UFOs and he has a long attention span 
for that. He only tries the things that he 
knows he can do well. Most underper- 



formers have one area of expertise. He 
complains often — this underachiever, 
this stranger — that his parents nag him 
about getting his homework done. The 
stranger among the gifted is often late 
with assignments, late in getting to class 
on time and we the teachers think that 
what this kid needs is to be challenged. 
Ever heard that? 

If the gifted kid isn't performing, 
you just get the right assignment — I've 
said it myself — and you lay it on him 
and he will take of f like lightning. When 
you do that to the stranger among the 
gifted, the underper forming kid, he just 
gets more irritable. He is a poor sport, 
and he blames others for his mistakes. 
He dislikes personal responsibility. He 
works at tasks. He works ai them, but 
he doesn't complete them. He gener- 
ally waits until the last minute to do 
anything. He has very little insight into 
himself or others. He is sensitive, ex- 
tremely sensitive. For a kid who ap- 
pears not to care, he is very vulnerable 
tothedisparagingremarks madeabout 
him by other people. He deals with 
stress in infantile ways; when stress 
occurs, he is inclined to cry. He cries 
often whether he's fourteen or ten, or 
six. He doesn't trust his own thinking. 
He may often say, "I have this idea: 
what do you think about it?" Then you 
respond to it positively but he never 
does anything with it. 

Nowhowdid weget to have strang- 
ers among the gifted? What made M ark 
this way? Should we worry about that 
group of kids who are strangers among 
the gifted? Maybe a way to answer that 
is to loo'c at who we are talking about. 
Eighty percent of all the kids who are 
underachievers are boys. 

We who talk about opportunities 
to develop the potential for all children 
had better worry about these strangers. 
Howdid he get that way? Underachiev- 
ers are made, they are not born. 1 1 is not 
the first-grade teacher who created him, 
it is not the principal of the school who 
created him, it is not a bad MGM pro- 
gram who created him. Underachiev- 
ers are made — they are not born. Un- 
derachieving is thestudent's choice. To 
me that isa frightening fact. He chooses 
to become an underachiever and the 



why is what we must focus on. 

There are four categories of kids 
who become or choose to become un- 
derachievers. One of them is the tiny 
area which is not a matter of choice: 
physiological limitations. They may 
have vision difficulties related to per- 
ception, or they may have hearing defi- 
cits, or they may have some neurologi- 
cal problems which affect a ttention span 
and their organizational abilities. They 
are often bed wetters. They may be able 
to spell very well orally, but they can't 
do it as well in writing. Their handwrit- 
ing is unbelievably bad. They are hy- 
peractive and often very verbal kids. 
And you would say to me, "You're 
describing an ordinary educationally 
handicapped, minimally brain 
dysfunctioned kind of kid/' and 1 would 
say to you, yes, among the underachiev- 
ing gifted group there is a very small 
percentage of kids who are under- 
achieving because of that reason. That 
is not, however, the primary cause or 
the cause upon which I think weought 
to focus our energies. 

A second cause identified in the 
research is the sociological cause — 
again a very small percentage. Peers 
and neighbors and parents in this kind 
of a setting devalue education, so this 
kid grows up, even though he's gifted 
and even though he has tremendous 
curiosity, he grows up in an environ- 
ment in which learning is not valued. 
In fact, it may be put down. Being inter- 
ested in school becomes akin to being a 
sissy. That is another minuscule reason 
for some underachievement. 

A third may indeed involve the 
school setting, It takes a certain kind of 
environment in any learning situation 
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for a kid to know that asking questions 
is important, remembering facts is im- 
portant, being able to do problem solv- 
ing is a valued experience. A student 
whose school career is filled with class- 
rooms in which asking questions is de- 
valued, problem sol vingby 6-year -olds 
is devalued, problem solving by 15- 
year-olds is devalued, is bored. What 
happens in the course of being bored 
makes him very slow paced. He figures 
the learning game is no good and so he 
turns it off. 

The last reason, then, is the one we 
have to focus on in detail and with 
some depth, and it is the reason about 
which teachers and parents and ad- 
ministrators with courage and convic- 
tion, can, I think, do something. This is 
the emotional cause. It is the prime cause. 
Underachievement is a significant dis- 
turbance between the parent and the child. 
An underachiever is an angry person. 
He feels safe in expressing this anger 
only in very limited, subtle ways, so he 
picks the educational avenue. To be 
angry with ho w you feel at home and to 
express that anger overtly gets you into 
terrible trouble and never gets you any 
kind of sympathy from the very people 
whom you think are angry with you 
and whom you are angry at. So you 
choose education as a way to express 
this anger. The underachiever is fright- 
ened at feelings of anger, and he strikes 
back at his parents where it hurts — 
their pride in his accomplishments. He 
is angry about what has been done to 
him. 

Think about the kid who lives in a 
home in which the father is a perfec- 
tionistand the mother compensates for 
those too high expectancy levels. The 
kid is caught in a conflict between par- 
ents, and he doesn't know whom to 
please. So he starts out, perhaps, to 
please the father, and then his mother 
says, "You don't need to work that 
hard." Maybe she doesn't say it in those 
words, but this is what the kid picks up, 
so he backs of f. So part of the emotional 
climate in a home is a conflict between 
parents about how hard you ought to 
work and how well you ought to do, 
and wo could talk a long time about 
each of these. 



A second category within thisemo- 
tional environment is that the family is 
perfectionistic in their expectations. 
This kid's entire sense of self-worth as 
an individual, as he perceives it, is 
equated with his ability to achieve well 
in school. "I'm only good and valued in 
this home if indeed I do well in school." 

The third category within the emo- 
tional climate of the home is a negative 
relationship with a father who does not 
(bu t very subtly) want his son to exceed 
him. This father often says to the wife 
who frets about the child, "Don' t worry 
about that. I was just like him as a kid ." 
In essence this says, "Look at me; I 
turned ou t OK." So this father, although 
he is fearful that this kid s going to 
show that he knows a great deal more 
about plants, or baseball statistics, or 
football strategy or whatever, will of- 
ten side with that kid. "If that school 
would just have stricter standards... 
make you stay after school... do your 
homework... then these things would 
not be happening to you." There's a 
whole category of research which has 
demonstrated that this kind of emo- 
tional tenor in a home can and does 
contribute to underachievement. 

A fourth category is the enhancing 
mother, the excessively enhancing 



mother — those are my terms — is the 
mother who is so pleased that her kid is 
bright and capable and talented. She 
recognizes it early and she wants to 
make him feel good about that. So her 
child goes into the garage. He makes a 
boat by putting together some two-by- 
fours, a stick here and there, a piece of 
palm tree or something, and sort of 
halfway makes it look like a sailboat. 
The enhancing mother is so pleased 
and says, "Thafs a gorgeous sailboat." 

He's so bright, she wants him to do 
even better, so she says, "Where's the 
rudder? Why don't you go back and 
take a little piece of wood. I'll help you 
and we can put a rudder on." So she has 
enhanced the format, the concept, the 
production of the boat. And every time 
the kid does something, she is posi- 
tively responsive to what he has done, 
but she adds to it because she wants 
him to be aware of all the possibilities. 
She is trying to teach him how to add to 
his own thinking and be more creative. 
A kid who grows up with this kind of 
an enhancing mother always suddenly 
comes to doubt his own thinking abili- 
ties. When that happens to a child be- 
cause of too much enhancement, too 
much overindulgence, too many 
people, the child begins to doubt 
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whether he or she can do anything 
alone. 

When you reduce all of these 
contributing factors to the bottom line, 
what an under achiever is and why he is . 
that way is due to a poor self -concept. He 
fears success so much that he creates 
failure. 

What have we usually done about 
underachievers? What we've done in 
school is to call up the parent of the 
gifted kid and say, "This kid is not 
getting his work done. Now I wonder if 
there is some way you could see that he 
works every day for one half hour." 
Thus the school becomes another voice 
which is saying to that kid, "You don't 
have the ability to manage your time. 
Youcan'tgetyourworkdoneat school." 
The parent now is in the position of 
having to impose on a kid some of the 
very things which keep reinforcing his 
bad self-concept. "Let me see your pa- 
per before you turn it in. The teacher 
says that you get started on things, but 
you never finish. I guess 1 need to check 
your work every day." 

Another thing we've done with 
underachievers is to deny them access 
to those activities they like and feel 
successful at until they improve their 
grades or finish their work. "No base- 
ball until I get a better report from your 
teacher." 

Then we lecture. "I don't under- 
stand this, Mike. You are in an MGM 
class. You're plenty smart, and here's 
no reason for you not to finish your 
work." As we lecture, we reinforce his 
already well-established poor self-con- 
cept. 

All right, what can be done about 
this? Well, one of the things we must do 
about it, and 1 speak to you whether 
you are a parent or a teacher or a coor- 
dinator of a gifted program or a loving 
grandmother. It doesn't matter. You 
have to start gathering data to look for 
which of those four causes might apply 
in your particular case. How do you do 
this? If you're looking for the physi- 
ological reasons, the possible neuro- 



logical impairment, you need to get 
together with the school psychologist 
or urge the teacher to do that, and say, 
"This kid is gifted, but he has a very 
short attention span. I hear him using a 
terrific vocabulary when he speaks, bu t 
he can't write a sentence, and that 
doesn't make sense." When a kid 
doesn't fit the usual pattern of a gifted 
child, we need to check out whether or 
not he's having some perceptual prob- 
lems or some hearing problems 

Then if you are the teacher and 
have a kid like this and you are trying 
to check it out, it doesn't work too well 
to say, ' Is your father a perfectionist?" 
or to sit the parents down for a confer- 
ence and say to them, "You must be a 
perfectionistic father and an easy-go- 
ing mother." But you can find that out 
in a number of ways — ways that have 
worked for me anyway. 

When you get the parents together, 
and you should get both parents at the 
conference, you might try saying, "Sup- 
pose you're on a plane sitting next to a 
guy, and you both discover that you 
have eleven-year-old kids— both boys. 
And the man says, "Tel 1 me abo u t y ou r 
son." You say that while you're looking 
at the father — and if s marvelous. You 
know what happens? The mother starts 
to answer. That's a clue that this is an 
enhancing mother. You let her talk a 
while, and then you ask the father an- 
other direct question, and sometimes 
it's still the mother who answers. Even- 
tually the father will say something 
like, "Well, what bugs me is that he's so 
damn smart, and he doesn't do well in 
school," or some other thing which 
gives you a clue. 

The other question you ask in that 
kind of parent conference setting is, 
"What do you talk to him abou t?" When 
you get long silences (and I've had 
them) it suggests that they only talk at 
him, and you can't build a good self- 
concept if you're only talked at. 

So you've gathered some data, 
you've made some assessments, so how 
are you going to improve or change the 



self-conceptof a gifted kid in yourclass- 
room? Before I respond to that, let me 
share a little hope with you. Because 
the self is no t instinctive, it is developed 
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asa process of experiences, and is there- 
fore remarkably plastic and remark- 
ably changeable. The self possesses in- 
finite capacity for growth and actual- 
ization, and the main forces that shape 
the self are the significant people in a 
kid's life. 

A child's sense of self-worth de- 
pends almost entirely — 1 did not say 
entirely — on what his parents think of 
him. A child adopts almost the same 
attitude toward himself that his par- 
ents have adopted. Parents are the ear- 
liest appraisers in a child's life. The 
Rickover research set about in 1965 to 
improve the scholastic achievement of 
underachieversby threedifferentmeth- 
ods. The first was to teach parents to 
verbally and positively acknowledge 
their student's ability. Second, they got 
an expert to talk to each of the kids in 
the study and tell them how high they 
scored on that test, to sell the kid on the 
fact that he demonstrated high ability. 
Third, they got a counselor, a signifi- 
cant adult, to be with this kid on a one- 
to-one basis and feed him good 
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thoughts and good feelings about him- 
self. 

Now which of those worked and 
lasted? Only xvhat the parents did. When 
those parents' perceptions of their kids 
were modified and they were giving 
their kids a different message, then and 
only then did the students' grades and 
achievement improve. But guess what? 
You do not change verbalization pat- 
terns of parents in nine months time, 
and so when the treatment stopped, the 
production of the kids stopped. Where 
respect and warmth are missing... 
where a child's questions go 
unanswered... where offers of help on 
the part of the child a re rejected . . . where 
discipline is based on failure and 
punishment. . .where a child is excluded 
from the parents' emotional life. ..and 
where his basic rights are abused . . . there 
his self is undermined. 

So if you want to modify a child's 
self-concept, you ask yourself these 
questions. Have 1 given my child the 
impression that I war.! him to achieve 
for me? Have I placed too much empha- 
sis on his accomplishments? Am I too 
sensitive to his failures and shortcom- 
ings? One way to test that is when he's 
in bed for the night and it's finally 
quiet, think to yourself, "What did 1 say 
to Anthony today?" Maybe all you can 
recall is, "Put on your sweater. Have 
you fed the dog? Don't leave your stuff 
all over." If those are the only kinds of 
interchanges you can remember, then 
perhaps you need to look at whether or 
not you are being too sensitive to his 
failures and shortcomings. Do I get up- 
set when he's toodisinterested in things 
I would like him to be interested in? 
Have I helped him to feel confident that 
he could grow away from me success- 
fully and be strong on hte own, or do 1 
make him feel guilty if he needs me 
less? Have 1 avoided sarcasm? That is 
one of the most devastating and suc- 
cessful ways to destroy a self-concept. 
Do not belittle kids; that's the way to 
destroy self-concept. 

What if a kid comes rushing in 
from outside and says, "Mom, give me 
my 20 cents; I've got to go buy an ice- 
cream bar." You say, "That's ridicu- 
lous, we've got popsicles in the refrig- 



erator." What does that say to him? 
Your judgment is bad. You could say to 
him, "I will give you the 20 cents, but 
before you go to spend it I need to 
remind you there is a popsicle in the 
refrigerator." And he says, "OK, give 
me the 20 cents anyway." Thafs fine. 
You gave him some input and if he 
experiences that enough, pretty soon 
he will get the message. If you con- 
sciously set about to improve a child's 
self-concept, you deliberately and con- 
scientiously set about tobuild his inde- 
pendence. Hemakesdecisionsand lives 
with the consequences. 

What mu st the schools do? Schools 
must provide adequate programs for 
gifted underachieving kids. There are 
too many school systems in this state 
and in this country in which our gifted 
programs are, in fact, programs only 
for the productively gifted kid. We ex- 
clude nonproductive gifted kids. They 
make us terribly uncomfortable in 
MGM programs. If you're the coordi- 
nator of an MGM program, you may 
need to learn a language pattern which 
says to your teachers who keep saying, 
"Are you sure this kid belongs in my 
class?" "Yes, he has the potential for 
this and eventually we will see it all 
work and come together. Remember 
we have a program for the potentially 
gifted kid in this school district. You 
don't have to do it by yourself this year. 
Where is it written that if you don't 
change this underachiever into an 
achiever in one year, you will be hung." 
So we must provide adequateprograms 
and we should talk about what some of 
those are. 

One thing we must not do with the 
underachiever is "go back to the ba- 
sics" with him. If the one thing that a 
gifted underachieving kid is interested 
in is whales, let him study whales. What 
about his mathematics? He's not doing 
math anyway. What about English? He 
can get English through whales. What 
about reading? You mean this kid's not 
going to read the text that's three years 
above grade level that everybody else 
is going to read? Right! He's going to 
road whales which is eight years above 
grade level. He's going to interview 
some whale experts someplace. 



You must provide positive sup- 
port to the child. We must take away 
pressure. We think this kid is lazy, and 
so we say "Boy, he is going to sit in this 
seat and he may not get out of this seat 
and if I can keep him in this seat for one 
half hour, we'll finish this paper." So 
we need to take a look at flexibility and 
adaptability. 

What are some of the other things 
we can do for this underachiever? We 
must value, not just tolerate, his inter- 
ests. We must teach him good study 
habits. We must help him to evaluate 
his ideas himself and trust his judg- 
ment (not overenhance) and help him 
feel secure in trusting himself. Parents 
need to let kids (all kids) know that 
they also make mistakes. You can be 
real about it. Tell the kid you forgot to 
get cat food at the grocery store, and let 
him know that a mistake isn't the end of 
the world. The kid who thinks the 
people that he wants to please never 
make mistakes is a kid who may never 
finish a paper because he can't face the 
possibility of making a mistake. Finally, 
1 must say to you that I'm talking about 
changing self-concept as if it's some 
simple thing you do. Ifs not! But it's 
also not impossible. Perhaps we could 
make these strangers into friends if we 
did as this teacher did. 

"Mr. Jacobs won our hearts because 
he treated us as though we xvere 
already zvhat we could only hope to 
become. Through his eyes toe saw 
ourselves as capable, decent, and 
destined for greatness. He gave di- 
rection to our longings and left us 
with the conviction that our fate can 
be forged by our won hopes and 
deeds; that our lives need not be 
shaped by accident, that our happi- 
ness does net depend on happen- 
stance. Mr. Jacobs introduced us to 
ourselves. We learned ivho ive xvere 
and xvhat xvexvanted to be. No longer 
strangers to ourselves, xve felt at 
home in the xvorld." (Between 
Teacher and Child, Haim Ginott) 
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Developing Leadership 



by Jeanne Delp 



Jeanne felt that leadership was a vital skill for 
gifted children and that it could be taught. 

Let me start by quoting a high school stu 
dent — "Leadership must 
be stimulated and shaped 
largely by adult efforts and 
evaluation." If that is true, 
then there are some signifi- 
cant and powerful mes- 
sages in that statement for 
us. Time magazine, in Au- 
gust of 1979, asked promi- 
nent Americans to name 
which living American 
leaders had been most ef- 
fective in changing things 
for thebetter in our society . 
You will recognize those 
named as people who have 
voiced criticisms about the 
traditional leadership role 
in our country. 

The people who were w - %~ 
named in 1979 were Ralph 
Nader and Gloria Steinem. 
No one mentioned Gerald 
Ford. No one mentioned 
Richard Nixon. No one 
mentioned Jimmy Carter. No one mentioned 
anyone in medicine. No one mentioned any 
political leaders. Nor did anyone name any 
leaders of large businesses or organizations; 
and furthermore, no one from the field of 
academia was mentioned. One of those people 
who was asked that question said, "I can't think 
of any leaders." That's 1979. The economic sta- 
bility of this country is still unsolved. The eco- 
logical stability of this country is still unsolved. 
The educational stability of this country is still 
unsolved. 

And I suggest to you that the topic we are 
talking about may be among the most signifi- 
cant that we will talk about not just here, but in 
other places for time to come. I want to share 
now with you a definition of leadership that is, 
I think, the underpinning — the foundation for 
what 1 want to say to you; and what it is always 





keeps me aware of some objectives that I ought 
to have in curriculum, some objectives that I 
ought to have in the way I interact with students 
and leaders and non-leaders and people who 
ought to be leaders but are 
too "chicken" to do it. This 
definition goes clear back 
to 1964. It comes from a 
business magazineand was 
developed by a man whose 
name is Frederick Keppel. 
He says: 

"Leadership is stirring people 
so that they arc moved from 
inside of themselves. It is stat- 
ing goals that excite people 
and lift their sights. It is set- 
ting the pd anal example; 
putting enthusiasm into op- 
eration; communicatingboth 
ways; listening as well as 
talking. It is rewarding merit 
and penalizing demerit hon- 
estly and fairly. 

It is the right combination of 
all of these so that people will 
do the work that makes an 
organization successful, and 
they will do it becau c '* they want to do it." 

That's powerful. Leadership is stirring 
people so they are moved from inside of them- 
selves. It is exciting people and lifting their 
sights. It is setting the personal example... 
putting enthusiasm into operation... 
communicating, both ways, listening and talk- 
ing. It is rewarding merit and penalizing de- 
merit honestly and fairly. It is the right combi- 
nation of these so that people will do the work 
that makes an organization or an idea success- 
ful because they want to do that work. All the 
skills, in my opinion, all the factors in leader- 
ship are inherent in that defir tion. Remember 
the words: stirring; moving; goals; communi- 
cating; rewarding merit; penalizing demerit. 

There are three categories of knowledge 
and ability that I want to talk with you about 
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that I believe leaders must have. Those 
three categories are: technical knowl- 
edge, organizational knowledge, and 
psychological knowledge. Let us talk 
first if you will, about technical knowl- 
edge. 

I believe that one of the most sig- 
nificant skills that we must develop in 
leaders and that leaders must have, are 
language skills. Almost no idea or or- 
ganization of any merit that has ever 
come to fruition has ever come about 
except through the written word or the 
spoken word. Oh, to be sure, television 
has a powerful impact on us. But you 
know when they start a television show, 
they start by writing a storyboard, a 
story line. Somebody conceives an idea 
and develops the process by which, in 
words and pictures in television, that 
idea isgoing tobecommunicated. And 
I need to tell you that one of the things 
we must do in the public schools of this 
state, is teach students how to get up in 
front of an audience and make presen- 
tations. We must have speech skills 
taught to kids. 

The Mormon Church — and I'm not 
a Mormon— has one of the most inter- 
esting and well-designed programs to 
develop speaking in front of groups. 
And they start not when you become a 
ninth grader or tenth grader and take 
speech 1 A. They start way down here. 

But do we ever teach people to 
speak extemporaneously? 1 think not. 
And leaders must do that. If you're 
walking down the street or walking 
through this conference hall or you 
were at a business meeting and some- 
body knew that you had some new 
proposal, and they'd heard about it— 
about ways to implement in thisstatea 
math curriculum that would instantly 
or almost instantly move us from a 
very low level of achievement in math 
to a very much higher level achieve- 
ment m math. . .and you're walking be- 
tween a session and someone comes 
up to you and says, "1 just heard about 
your idea concerning the development 
of math. Could you just tell me what 
it's about? How is it you propose to do 
that?" 



If you cannot do thatextemporane- 
ously, and if you can't synthesize what 
has to be a huge idea in a very few 
moments, you're going to lose people. 

We need to teach students who are 
going to take leadership roles to be 
people who can synthesize what they 
are saying. If they have three hours 
they can say it in three hours. If they 
have an hour, they can say it in an hour. 
If they have twenty minutes they can 
say enough about it so people will want 
to hear more. They are able to use the 
words which clarify issues and which 
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identify issues. They use the words that 
help everyone who's listening and 
themselves recognize the posi tions tha t 
are being taken politically — though 
politicians seldom tell you trtny the 
position they are taking. 

These people who are leaders have 
language patterns which will ask ques- 
tions of other people to help clarify 
positions and identify issues. And they 
also have the language patterns which 
help them to discover or uncover, if 
you will, the patterns of consistency 
and inconsistency in people who are in 
positions of authority. 

"What is our objective?" is one of 
those language patterns. "What is your 
objective, sir, as you suggest or pro- 
pose?" That is a powerful question, 
and people who are in leadership roles 
know when to use that question as 
things begin to go awry and people are 
at each other's throats as often happens 
in the advancement of an idea or an 
organization. A leader i- there who 
knows when to say, "What is our objec- 
tive?" 

Leaders need the language skills 
which will help them to recognize rela- 
tionships that come from expressed 



ideas and assumptions. Almost all of 
thestatements that leaders makeorany 
of us make I suppose, that are philo- 
sophical in nature, sound like wonder- 
ful ideas, but they are based on certain 
assumptions and those assumptions are 
usually unspoken. The leader doesn't 
clue you in to what assumptions he's 
making about the nature of man or i t e 
final objectives of this organization. He 
doesn't usually say, "What I'm about to 
say to you is based on these assump- 
tions." But the assumptions exist. 

Leaders have language skills which 
teach them how to question without 
alienating. They are people who can 
recognize inferences and the fallacious 
thinking that exists and those kinds of 
skills don't come because you're now 
twenty-six years old or fortv-t wo years 
old. Those kinds of skills come to you 
because you've had opportunities to 
work with teachers who help you along 
the way to develop those kinds of words 
and those kinds of questions. Leaders 
are individuals who have a vocabulary 
of persuasive words. How many of us 
have ever had a unit in our classrooms 
or in our homes — uni ts in homes, inter- 
esting idea — in our homes where we 
arepointingoutto our children persua- 
sive words that ought to become a part 
of their vocabulary? 

Let me tell you a few persuasive 
word s as examples. "Ida re you . " Tha t' s 
a persuasive phrase. I dare you to go 
out of this room, and based on what 
you've heard here, whether you agree 
not, just find one kid in your room who 
you think might have leadership po- 
tential. "1 dare you," that's the first 
basic phrase. "1 challenge you." "Is it 
possible?" "I wonder what would hap- 
pen if..." There's a persuasive kind of 
questioning phrase. 

You cannot be a leader, in my opin- 
ion, if you haven't the ability and power 
to sell. And you sell with persuasive 
words. Lea lers are people who have 
learned the language of negotiation. 1 
challenge you to lookinto theliterature 
that exists about the language of nego- 
tiation. 1 dare you to lookinto the won- 
derful resources thatareavailableabout 
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'Jeanne will alwa\ s occupy a special place in mv thoughts when 
I reflect upon the several years in w Inch I have been involved 
in education of fitted and talented students. Her. ability to 
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went on to deal with them in a manner that provided each 
person with thoughtful and practical suggestions for better 
serving the needs of high-ability kids. I have learned so much 
from Jeanne about sincerity, clarity and effectiveness of presen- 
tations that I consider her to be a personal mentor, and I am 
one of the many persons who has benefited from the- work of 
this truly remarkable person." 

— Joseph S. Rcnzulli, Professor, Educational Psychology , 
Director, NRC/CT, University of Connecticut 



social engineering and McGregor's 
theory of participating management, 
leadership, and all those things that are 
powerful tools for all of us to know. 
Because you ea*"H)t sell if you don't 
have some of those language patterns 
available to you. 

Leaders are people who avoid the 
use ot inflammatory words. Children 
are the world's creators of inflamma- 
tor\ uordv And we often fall into the 
lup «»i saving to them, " I hat's a rude 
v.a\ t«> ^a\ that." W hen \ou have a 
laid ui \our Jawoom who offends 
Ivi iM-c hi' u^e^ mllamnnUorx words, 
w hat happi-ns t - that ihtld il as a first 
i-jadei and a Mxond grader and all the 
v\a\ through the grades he encounters 
adults whosi \ , "I heaul what vou said, 
l>a\id. I have a feeling it's made Susie 
angr\ . Would vou try to sav it in a 
different wav?" 

1 hat's how you learn to get away 
from inflammatory words. Put-downs 
are inflammatory. And one of the things 
that the children of this generation are 
exposed to and that weshould counter- 
act is the kind of humor that exists on 
television. The kind of humor that is 
modeled for them is put-down humor. 
And we laugh at it because it's funny 
on television. We need to make chil- 
dren aware of the fact that put-downs 
are inflammatory. 

"Liar" is an inflammatory word. 
"My execu t i ve board " is i nf lamma tory . 
"\ou are wrong" is inflammatory. 
"We've been sitting here for twenty- 
five minutes, and you've got it all 
wrong," isinflammatorv. "You missed 
the 1 point/' is inflammatory. And wedo 
it all the time as adults. And kids do it 
all the tune. We want individuals to be 
able to say "You missed the point," but 
we want it to be said in ways that do not 
inflame and in ways that bring people 
together. Those are language skills, 
people. And language skills need to be 
modeled. 



1 once was the principal in a school 
in which almost all the children came 
from single-parentfamilyhomes. It was 
a limited socioeconomic level. It was a 
limited cultural level. It was limited in 
terms of any adult models who might 
have ever talked to children about po- 
liteness and graciousness and those 
things. They'd come into theof f ice, and 
they'd say, "Gimme the key to the ball 
room." And I'd say, "Miss Delp, may I 
have the key to the ball room?" They'd 
look at me for a minute. "Gimme the 
key to the ball room." I'd say, "Miss 
Delp, may I have the key to the ball 
room?" You know what happened? 1 
didn't have to say, "Say what 1 said." 
Eventually they just said, "May I have 
the key to the ball room?" And I'd say, 
"Certainly. I'm glad to give it to you." 
You do that often enough, and you 
know what happens? The kids pretty 
soon arecominginand saying, "Please, 
may I have the key to the ball room?" 
It's wonderful. And if s simple. And I 



didn't ha ve to say, "You are being rude. 
Don't speak to me that way." Language 
patterns are perhaps best taught by 
modeling. 

A second part of this language — 
technical knowledge is, I think, research 
skills. Knowledge is power. And power 
comes when you know and you ac- 
quire information and data. If you are 
just beginning to be the coordinator of 
a gifted program, I would urge you to 
find out what the history is of gifted 
programs in this state. What are the 
crises thathaveoccurred over theyears? 
How have those crises been met? What 
were the mistakes that were made? And 
why were they made? And if that same 
crises should occur again, how would 
you approach it? Knowledge is power. 
And the acquisition of data is how you 
get the power. 

How do you find out about the 
history of gifted education? You talk to 
Jean Lamb. You talk to people who 
ha ve retired. You lookat old pinksheets 



'When in doubt, do what's best for kids." 
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that came out of the State Department 
of Education. As a leader, you have to 
seek da ta f rom sou rces which nobod y ' s 
going to direct you to. You don't get it 
from books. You don't just get it from 
the encyclopedia. When you are a 
leader, and you are seeking the acquisi- 
tion of data to support a position or to 
defend a position or to counteract some- 
body else's position, then you end up 
having to get that data from enemies of 
your point of view. You end up often 
having to get that information from 
interviews and from talking to people. 
You hear one person make a statement, 
and you follow up on it. We need to 
teach students, gifted and talented stu- 
dents, how you acquire data and how 
you interview an adult to get informa- 
tion from him when he's too busy and 
he doesn't want to give it to you in the 
first place. 

Children can learn to do that. They 
can start out as second or third graders 
by gathering data about how many 
television sets there are on the street 
where they live, and how many kids 
are in each house? But when you do 
that, you don't just say to a seven-year- 
old, "Go and ask all your neighbors." 
You say to him, "You are going to some- 
one who may not want to give you this 
information. He has a right not to. What 
are the words you could say? How 
would you ask him the question? Wha t 
if he only gives you part of the answer? 
What if he's angry because you've in- 
terrupted him? What would you then 
say?" 

When we start early enough, by the 
time we get to high school we have 
students who are in a position to inter- 
view reporters and mayors of eitiesand 
school board members and superin- 
tendents of public instruction and po- 
lice officers and individuals who are 
avoiding the draft and all of those 
things. They can approach those people 
and get information that they need from 
them. Knowledge about the topic is 
essential for leadership. 

One other aspect of this research 
skill is that we need to prepare students 
to anticipate the arguments that they 



can expect to encounter against the idea . 
You who work with gifted programs, if 
you've never sat down and thought 
until it happened to you, how you 
would respond when someone said to 
you, "You mean. . ." (when you're talk- 
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ing about a gifted program in your 
school district). "Y ou mean to tell me. . ." 
(that's inflammatory). "You mean to 
tell me that you want to start an elitist 
program in this school district?" If 
you've not anticipated that before it 
happens to you, you don't take the 
samecalmness.Youdon'ttakethesame 
knowledge, that you've pulled out of 
the data that you've been acquiring. 
You don't take that to the situation. 

A third category is thinking skills. 
Alternatives. Options. Find another 
way. There are people who are leaders 
about whom it is said, that he always 
gets his way. And it is said with a bit of 
disdain. But maybe what it means is 
that every time that leader walks out of 
a situation where they're denied an 
opportunity to do something that they 
think is important for the organization, 
what they say to themselves when they 
leave is not, "Screw you, bud." (Oops!! 
1 forgot this is being taped!!) But what 
they say is, "I'll find another way." And 
when leaders are taught to be alterna- 
tive thinkers, they have a greater chance 
of success because they keep looking 
for new ways and new ideas. 

Evaluative reflection is a thinking 
skill. "How would you do it differently 
next time?" is a question which chil- 
dren in school ought to experience about 
reports they've given, interactions 
they've had with the principal when 
they were trying to get a rule changed, 
or interactions with the student coun- 



cil. Even if there was a successful out- 
come, how would you do it differently 
next time? If you had it to do over 
again, what would you do differently 
is a question which kids should hear 
modeled throughout their school expe- 
riences. When they come to positions 
where they can have some leadership, 
' one of the questions they will respond 
with is, "How would I do it differently 
next time?" 

"What's the worst thing that can 
happen toyou?"isa question, an evalu- 
ative reflection question, which I think 
we, as adults who interact with stu- 
dents of potential leadership, ought to 
be using with those kids. Someone sug- 
gests an idea in a classroom, and you 
say, "That has great merit. I think Mr. 
Anthony would be interested in that 
idea." "Well yeah, but I. ..I can't... I 
wouldn't... I'd be... I wouldn't want-to 
tell him." "What's the worst thing that 
could happen to you if you went to tell 
him?" "Well, I might be embarrassed." 
"True. But you still have the idea. That 
doesn't change the merit of the idea." 
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And what happens to people who 
encou n ter that throughou t thei r ed uca- 
tional experiences and their own expe- 
riences is that they discover that once 
you look at what the worst thing is that 
could happen to you, it doesn't seem 
too bad. And that's an important thing 
for leaders to know. 
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Intuitive thinking is a skill, I be- 
lieve, that leaders need to have. And 
they need to learn to value their intui- 
tive thinking skills. TheOglala Sioux of 
the Nebraska plains strap on thei r backs, 
week-old infants and they take those 
infants out into the woods, the forests, 
and they say to them, "Do you hear the 
sound of the deer walking? Do you 
hear the wind blowing?" And they keep 
this up all the time. This does several 
things. It makes you aware of your 
environment. It says to you because 
you experience it, "I have the capacity 
and the ability to pick out of what's 
happening here, some intuitive re- 
sponses that are correct, and 1 need to 
pay attention to those intuitive re- 
sponses." The Oglala Sioux do that to 
teach their kids receptivity to their en- 
vironment. 

The second large category that I 
mentioned to you is organizational 
knowledge. And Til tell you now that I 
believe that one of the skills that we 
must teach children, students of all ages, 
is the ability to differentiate between 
long-term goals and short-term goals. 
Too many great, good, fine, worthy 
ideas, never come to fruition because 
the leaders only focus on the short- 
term goal. "Let's put this conference 
on, and let's ha ve it go smoothly." And 
then you say to the people who make 
that short-term goal, "What is it that we 



hope this organization will have ac- 
complished five years from now that 
will have a significant impact on the 
statusof gifted education in thisstate?" 
There are long silences because we're 
already thinking about next year's con- 
ference. Those are short-term goals. 

We need to teach kids to be able to 
differentiate between long-term goals 
and short-term goals. We need to say to 
a high school student or an eighth 
grader or third grader, "What you just 
told me you're going to do about your 
research project is a short-term goal. 
You said that by Friday you wanted to 
finish taking the notes out of thai par- 
ticular book. That is a short-term goal. 
That is a good identification of it. Tell 
me what your long-term goal is for this 
research project. When it's all finished, 
how do you want to feel about it? How 
do you want it to look?" People don't 
get to be seventeen years old and sud- 
denly become able to differentiate be- 
tween long-term and short-term goals 
if they have never heard the words, and 
if they have never had it modeled for 
them. 

The second part of this organiza- 
tional knowledge that students need to 
learn and that we must teach and that 
we have been negligent about are 
Robert's Rules of Order. You all know 
Robert's Rules of Order. You have the 
power to stop a decision from being 
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made that you think may be detrimen- 
tal to your organization or to your idea. 
You may not be able to prevent that 
decision being made forever because 
you know about tabling motions or 
somcother kindof rule thatexists within 
that book, but you have some addi- 
tional power. And you don't even have 
to be absolutely accurate about it. You 
should be, but you don't have to be, 
because you can say, "Well, in Robert's 
Rules of Order it says..." and there 
won't be another person around that 
table who's got the vaguest idea of 
whaf s in Robert's Rules of Order. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am 
not saying that you should hoodwink 
people. I'm saying there's a resource of 
power, a resource for leadership that 
we ought to teach students. And yet, 
there's a wonderful unit that has been 
designed, probably by some classroom 
teacher, that you start out with way 
down in the third, fourth, fifth grade. 
Kids can make motions, they can sec- 
ond motions, they can amend motions 
with the permission of the person who 
made the motion. We just have to teach 
them how to do it. We have to teach 
them how to run a meeting and control 
it in thebest sense of the word — control 
the constant talker who prevents you 
from accomplishing your goals or the 
accomplishments that you hope to make 
for that organization. 

How do you control the griper? 
How do you control the hostile person 
who exists in every singlegroupof kids 
or adults where someone's trying to 
move an idea ahead? How do you con- 
trol that person? And I don't mean 
control by restricting or restraining. I'm 
meaning how do you let them say what 
they need to say, but not get everyone 
off the track so that they're now into the 
hostility as opposed to what the long- 
term objecti ve is? Or what the objecti ve 
of that particular meeting is? That skill 
is a skill which we need to teach to 
people who are leaders. There are 
people with fine ideas who cannot suc- 
cessfully be the manager of a meeting 
and have anything productive come 
out of it. Is it because they lack intelli- 
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gence? No. Is it because they lack ego? 
Perhaps. But perhaps it's because they 
haven't learned these skills. 

Leaders must be politically aware. 
And we need to have students learn 
about political awareness. These high 
school kids suggest or the eighth grade 
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group suggests or the fifth gradegroup 
is about to write a petition because the 
bus driver's been rude to them and 
they've been studying American his- 
tory, so they know about petitions. As 
a teacher, you are the catalyst if you 
make them aware of the structure of 
power. Who can change the behavior 
of this bus driver? Have you talked to 
her? Do you have an obligation to do 
so? 

"Who is the significant listener?" is 
one of those questions which leaders 
must ask. And if you believe that in 
every meeting you go to, that the prin- 
cipal of your school is the significant 
listener, the likelihood is that you may 
often be wrong. If the discussion is 
about P.E., there may be a particular 
teacher on that staff who has the great- 
est influence on that principal about 
P.E. And in that instance it is not the 
principal who is the significant listener, 
it's that teacher who has the influence 
on the principal. Who is the significant 
listener? 



We need then, in organizational 
knowledge, people who know how to 
plan. Businesses and industry of suc- 
cessful levels often have a period of an 
hour's time set aside in the morning 
during which people will make deci- 
sions in their corporations — people who 
have the power to move that corpora- 
tion into some new avenue. There are 
no telephone callspermitted. There are 
no interruptions permitted in their of- 
fices. And that is designated as the 
planning time. If only that could hap- 
pen in education. 

Leaders need to know the art of 
compromise. Rigidi *y of ideas will pre- 
vent the movement iorward of an idea 
that you believe in. I will tell you — and 
I'venotadmitted this publicly too many 
times— that to a large degree when the 
definition of gifted was broadened to 
include talented and it came to be a 
part of our legislative considerations, I 
was not content. That would not have 
ever been my choice to have broadened 
that definition. And it was very uncom- 
fortable for me to have to sit in Sacra- 
mento as I did many times with various 
legislators and help to design the legis- 
lation which broadened the definition. 
There were several other people there 
who felt the same way. 

The reason that it had to be done 
was that if we didn't broaden the defi- 
nition, we lost the program for gifted 
kids. Totally. And so compromise is 
necessary to leadership, and I think we 
need to teach children how to do that. 
"Is there some other way you could say 
what it is you want Michael to do?" "Is 
there some way you could figure out to 
solve this problem between the two of 
you so that Michael could have a little 
of what he wants and you get a little of 
what you want? That's called compro- 
mise. Can you do that?" Children who 
learn the vocabulary and have those 
opportunities set up for them are more 
likely to become effective leaders. 



The third category is psychological 
knowledge. Leaders need to know how 
to build and recognize and develop 
support groups. Sometimes a person 
emerges as a subleader of a support 
group for the idea you're trying to pro- 
mote, and you find that the person who 
has emerged as the leader of the sub- 
group is not thequality person that you 
would like to have in a leadership role. 
So wedon'tbring those people in. Lead- 
ers must recognize what a support 
group is and how you build it if you 
haven't gotany. This program for gifted 
was saved in this state because this 
organization recognized about five 
years ago that we were goingdown the 
tubes very fast. 

And if we didn't get parents 
throughout this state — not just South- 
ern California, not just the San Fran- 
cisco area — able and willing and com- 
mitted to be support groups, we would 
not make this through the legislature. 
We would not be able to save gifted 
programs. And so this organization 
went out all over the state, into every 
nook and cranny you can imagine and 
there are areas now established that are 
parent regions. In every one of those 
regions there's a parent leader. And 
when the governor said he was going 
to veto AB1040 he began to get a thou- 
sand letters a day for a week. You want 
to ask me if I liked all the leaders of 
those small groups? No. You want to 
ask me if I think they said and treated 
all of us old professionals with respect? 
Absolutely not. But without those sup- 
port groups we might have been in a 
different place today. And we need to 
teach people, students, how you de- 
velop support groups and how you 
work with them. 

The most frequently neglected part 
ofthecurriculumor the training, I think, 
is psychological knowledge. Studies 
have been done to analyze what deter- 
mines excellence in leadership, and one 
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of the things that you can take hope 
from is that there is no single effective 
personality that emerges as the proper 
personality for a leader to have. There 
are no absolutes that emerge out of 
that. 

But there are, out of all of that re- 
search, qualities that emerge that con- 
tribute to excellence in leadership. Let 
me tell you some of those qualities. 
Remember what the high school stu- 
dent said? Leadership must be devel- 
oped by adults. I think for every quality 
that I will name for you, there are con- 
comitant actions and activities and in- 
teractions that adults can put into class- 
rooms that will help develop these 
qualities. 

Commitment. Think of J. P. 
Guilford . For for ty-fi ve years he's been 
working on intelligence with a few side 
trips into some other things. But he 
never gave that up. 

Persistence. There are people who 
don't take no for an answer. They're 
willing to continue regardless of the 
stumbling blocks that are put there. 
Regardless of the people who say, 
"Don't you get tired of this?" You've 
heard that all; a lot of you have. Jean 
Lamb has heard that many times, but 
then she goes on. 

Enthusiasm. We need to teach en- 
thusiasm. And if we don't model it, 
where on earth will they hear it or see 
it? 

Courage. The courage of risk tak- 
ing. A willingness to start. Gladstone 
said, "No man ever became great or 
good except through many and great 
mistakes." We need leaders who un- 
derstand that. If yeu take a leadership 
position you will be criticized. You will 
be personally attacked. You will make 
mistakes. And we must help children 
understand that part of being a leader 
is the ability to accept personal attack 
and not take it personally. And that is 
tough to do. I'm still learning that. Some 



of you are still learning that. But if I had 
started at five instead of fifty, I mightbe 
better able to handle that now. 

We need to teach children to have 
thecourage to be angry . Strange. Anger 
may have been part of the motivation 
of Thomas Edison to develop the elec- 
tric light bulb because he loved to read, 
and you can't read with crummy 
candlelight. Anger about cancer. An- 
ger about heart disease may have been 
a motivator. There is nothing wrong 
with being angry about things as long 
as you learn to express that anger in 
ways that are constructive rather than 
destructive. 

Every faculty has a nit picking 
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teacher on it who gets angry about the 
leaks in the ceiling, the ditto machine 
that doesn't work. And some of those 
people take that anger, and it becomes 
a positive force in that school. Others of 
them just stay nit pickers and gripe. 
And the teachers who interact with 
those other teachers or the administra- 
tor who interacts with that teacher 
could help that person to discover that 
it's courageous to be angry but to be 



angry in constructive ways is better. 

Faith. Faith in themselves with the 
belief in an idea. Bob Richards, an Olym- 
pic pole vaulter of great skill and suc- 
cess, studied thesuccessofhundredsof 
athletes in his era. And what he discov- 
ered at that time was that 90 percent of 
the world's greatest athletes were un- 
der 6 feet tall and weighed less than 185 
pounds. It was not their brawn that 
made them great athletes. What he con- 
cluded was that it was their belief in 
their skill — their faith in their skill that 
urged them on to be successful. 

One psychological knowledge we 
must develop in leaders and that we 
must be aware of before we can de- 
velop it, is that leaders are people who 
are creatively dissatisfied. The termi- 
nology that is most often applied to 
those people is troublemaker. Cre- 
atively dissatisfied has different pa- 
rameters. They are people, generally 
kids, who have a constant desire to do 
or to make better. And they do it all the 
time. "Wouldn't it be better if..." they 
say about an assignment. "Wouldn't it 
be better if the principal did... instead 
of?" "Wouldn't it be better if the school 
board, et cetera, et cetera." And we 
sometimes label them as troublemak- 
ers. 

If we would start to see these 
trouble makers as creatively dissatis- 
fied with the status quo and help them 
recognize they were not troublemak- 
ers but that in their dissatisfaction they 
had some obligation to be creative in a 
positive way, then maybe we would 
have different kinds of leadership; and 
we would have greater and more solu- 
tions to some of the problems we face 
currently. Adlai Stevenson's quotation 
is one of my favorites. It hangs on the 
wall in my office, and I often read it 
before I have to deal with an angry 
parent or a disgruntled employee or 
my superintendent who's going to deal 
with me. This is the quote: "Criticismin 
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its most honest and fair form is the 
attempt to test whether what is, ought 
not be better." Wonderful quotation. 

Objectivity is another psychologi- 
cal knowledge that leaders need. They 
need to see things realistically. They 
need to become the kind of people who 
are not easily deceived by others. Nor 
do they practice self-deception. They 
are sensitive to the subtleties of ex- 
pressed emotions and needs. They are 
perceptive. They have unusual ability 
to detect the spurious and the fake and 
thedishonestin personality. They have 
the ability to judge people correctly 
and efficiently. They are people who 
don't take things personally. Now, the 
task is how you go about building into 
kids the ability to recognize the spuri- 
ous and the fake and the dishonest in 
personality. 

Other aspects of psychological 
knowledge are a sense of justice and 
integrity. Teach kids the words of in- 
tegrity leaders must have. All of the 
studies about leadership show that. One 
must have integrity. Once you teach 
them tha t word , gi ve ex amples of child - 
like instances or high school instances 
or middle grade instances. And then 
when you see a kid demonstrate integ- 
rity, a simple kind of thing, notice it. 
Some kid makes a statement in your 
room — makes a suggestion about some- 
thing and you say to him, "Peter, that is 
a really good idea. Thank you for sug- 
gesting it." And Peter so ys to you, "John 
gave me that idea." He's just demon- 
strating integrity. But before he goes 
home you sit down with a piece of 
paper and you write a note to his par- 
ents and it says, "Today during a dis- 
cussion, Peter said..." and you quote it 
exactly. "That was an act of integrity on 
Peter'spart. I respect him for this." And 
the kid takes that note home with him 
and now what is he able to think? I am 
a person of integrity. You even said he 
was. People become what they're ex- 
pected to be. And when we as adults 
can demonstrate for them that they are 
people of integrity, they will keep add- 
ing to that experience of integrity. 

Then we have flexibility and self- 



discipline. If you haven't read Thomas 
Wolfe's book, The Right Stuff, about 
early test pilots and astronauts, do it. If 
you work for a former Marine it will 
help you understand your superinten- 
dent. You'll come to appreciate him far 
more. If you don't work for a former 
Marine but you work in an institution 
that is becoming militarized in some 
way because it's big, read that book 
because they talk about self-discipline 
and keepingcool. If s important to know 
about that as a leader. 

What about decisiveness and 
people skills? Treat other people as if 
they had some value and surprisingly 
enough, two things will happen. Your 
own self-esteem will go up and so will 
the self-esteem of the people you work 
with. It takes time to establish confi- 
dence in one another and leaders who 
are real drivers sometimes forget that. 
They've given you five minutes to dis- 
cuss an issue on an executive board or 
a board session and it is such an issue, 
and people see all kinds of ramifica- 
tions, it could really require twenty- 
five minutes. But the leader who is 
stuck to the schedule prevents those 
things from happening. 

When you go home from here to- 
day or sometime this week, think to 
yourself, "If ourgoal ineducation were 
to destroy lead ership ability among stu- 
dents' potential, what would we do? 
What rules would we make?" Now, if 
you think that's a wonderful idea and a 
twist, let me tell you, ifs not mine. Jim 
Gallagher first shared that with me 
twenty-five years ago when he said, 
"Suppose you wanted to destroy cre- 
ativity in education. What would you 
do?" 

It's a powerful way of looking at 
this. What are the rules we'd make if 
our objective was to destroy leadership 
potential? And the point is that we can 
and should, 1 think, deliberately ma- 
nipulate in the best sense of that word, 
the education in a direction that will 
produce leaders. 

Finally, there is nothing more di ff i- 
cult to take in hand, nothing more per- 
ilous to conduct or more uncertain in 



its success, than to take the lead in the 
introduction of a new order of things. 

I want to go back a few seconds 
here to the original definition. Please 
remember this: Leadership is stirring 
people so that they are moved from 
inside of themselves. It is stating goals 
that excite people and lift their sights. 
It's setting a personal example and put- 
ting enthusiasm into operation. Ifs com- 
municating — both ways remember, 
talking and listening. Ifs rewarding 
merit and penalizing demerit honestly 
and fairly. It's one of the great weak- 
nesses of education. We do not penal- 
ize demerit period: And we certainly 
don't often do it fairly and honestly. It 
is the right combination of these things 
so that people will do the work that 
makes an organization or idea success- 
ful and they will do it because they 
want to do it. 

I salute you for your interest in 
education and leadership and the gifted. 
I value that interest and I value the fact 
that you will each go from this room 
with some new commitment to think 
d i f f eren tl y abo u t leadership. Than k you 
very much. 
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Accepting the Ruth Martinson Award 



Jeanne Delp 



One of the numerous awards Jeanne 
received was the Ruth Martinson Past 
President's Award, which was pre- 
sented to her by the California Associa- 
tion for the Gifted on February 23,1985 
at our annual conference. Following 
are Jeanne's remarks on acceptance of 
the award. 

It is a superb honor for me to 
receive this award for many rea- 
sons, but especially because Ruth 
Martinson was my mentor. I learned 
much from her incisive questions, 
from her quiet wisdom and willing- 
ness to speak her mind. 1 disagreed with her. 
But v/e were always agreed on the importance 
of our commitment to the gifted. 

I've spent thirty-four years working on be- 
half of the gifted. In thinking about this morn- 
ing it occurred to me that some issues about the 
gifted have been put to rest during those thirty- 
four years and other issues have remained con- 
stants — as yet unresolved. I'd like to take a few 
minutes to share those awarenesses with you. 

1 1 seems to me that f i ve i ss ues have been put 
to rest during the past years. 

1. Parents and educators have accepted their 
dual responsibility for the development of 
programs for the gifted. That was not always 
so. For some time those two groups viewed 
each other suspiciously and each guarded its 
ownership of the responsibility. Now there is 
a comfortable cooperation working. 

2. Educators and parents have accepted the 
obligation of political advocacy on behalf of 
the gifted. Both groups have become pro- 
active in the political arena recognizing the 
power in numbers and the absolute need for 
political visibility. 

3. How a gifted program is organized is no 
longer the topic of heated debates which 
interfere with the implementation of a pro- 
gram. There was a time when we spent too 
much time arguing about how to group the 
students and hence did not get services of- 
fered to students as soon as they might have 
been. 

4. Legislation authorizing gifted programs has 
been enacted in many states. There was a 
time-when the major effort of parent associa- 




tions was the push for any 
kind of legislation. 
5. Associations for the 
gifted are in full blown op- 
eration in many states. The 
California Association for 
the G if ted has been a model 
for these states. This orga- 
nization exists, is viable, 
growsin numbersand stat- 
ure and has a significant 
impact on program devel- 
opment in this state. There 
was a time when this orga- 
nization was impotent, ar- 
gued about whether to include parents in its 
membership and dwindled in size and com- 
mitment. As the crises came, the commit- 
ment grew and was sustained by parents and 
educators who have made this an organiza- 
tion of great value. 
Six issues have remained constant through 
the thirty-four years in my memory. 

1. The identification methodology is still an 
issue which interferes with program growth. 
We will argue about intellectually gifted ver- 
sus the talented; IQ versus other kinds of 
ability measures. We broadened the defini- 
tion to include talented students. I wonder if 
in doing so, we haven't watered down the 
curriculum for the intellectually gifted and 
also diluted the appropriate, qualitative op- 
portunities for the talented by including them 
in the programs previously designed for the 
intellectually gifted. I wonder too if that in- 
clusion of talented into the gifted program 
hasn't been based on false assumptions: 
All talented are intellectually giftedand all intel- 
lectually gifted are artistic or gifted 

in the visual and performing arts. 
I look forward to the day when programs for the 
academically gifted and for the talented are 
equally outstanding and they have equal status. 

2. The curriculum for the gifted is still an issue. 
To be sure we have identified principles of 
curriculum development appropriate to 
gifted, we can enumerate them glibly. Yet we 
have no model curriculum for gifted and tal- 
ented. 

I look forward to the time when we have a 
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writtendown body of knowledge, skills 
and experiences which gifted ought to 
have that sets a standard of excellence 
in curriculum for gifted programs. 

3. We still have no agreed upon stan- 
dard of training for teachers of the 
gifted. I find it interesting that al- 
most all other groups of students 
with special needs have special cer- 
tification requirements. Witness the 
speech therapists credential, bilin- 
gual certification, special education 
credentials and now a new Speech 
and Language Development certifi- 
cate. Terman delineated the special 
training requirements for teachers 
of the gifted in the 1940s. But we 
have no special certification required 
even though wecan identify theskills 
that these teachers must have. 

I look forward to the day when some 
great institution or some great organi- 
zation establishes a center for the train- 
ing of teachers of the gifted and from 
that evolves a certification process. 

4. We still have no valid set of instru- 
ments for evaluation of gifted pro- 
grams. Oh, we look at achievement 
tests; we do surveys and question- 
naires; still we lack any new valid 
instruments. 

I look forward to the time when we 
have ceased doing superficial evalua- 
tions of gifted programs and we will- 
ingly encourage a rigorous evaluation 
of academic achievement of attitudinal 
achievement, and of knowledge acqui- 
sition. 

5. We still have not achieved an appro- 
priate level of fiscal support in either 
the state or the nation. 

1 look forward to the day when such 
support is assured. 

6. The quiet hostility toward the gifted 
abounds among the general public. 
We live with the continual reticence 
to recognize and acknowledge the 
need; and to support the right of the 
gifted to equal opportunity to de- 
velop their potential to the fullest. If 
you don't believe me, think of the 
media presontationsyou often see of 
the stereotyped precocious child. 1 
remember a time when Ruth 



Martinson and I sat at her desert 
house and dreamed about the im- 
pact we could have if we could find 
the money, the talent, and the orga- 
nization to sponsor, to "buy," — if 
you will— a media campaign de- 
signed to build empathy among the 
public of the gifted student for whom 
we all have labored so long and so 
lovingly. How might such a cam- 
paign impact on national and state 
legislation? Is there no w grant money 
available for such a noble undertak- 
ing? 

I look forward to the time when such a 
campaign is funded and successfully 
implemented. 

Then I ask myself, how is it that 
we've accomplished so much but still 
retain unresolved issues, particularly 
issues of such import? 

1 believe it is because we are very 
good at articulating and carrying out 
global goals. For example — to improve 
opportunities for the gifted, to provide 
enrichmen t experiences, to make school 
challenging for the gifted— are ex- 
amples of noble global goals. 

I believe what we need are specific 
short term goals. In 1955 when I was 
involved in one of the state's first sum- 
mer seminars on the gifted, the twenty- 
six of us who had received $100 schol- 
arships to attend, were charged with 
two very specific objectives at the con- 
clusion of that six-v/eek course: one, to 
v/rite an article and get it published in 
some publicly circulated magazine;and 
two, to return to our district and getone 
thing started for the gifted. 

We did that and thereby began 
some long term commitments to gifted 
education. 

1 look forward to the day when 
CAG has specific objectives in three 
areas: 

1 . An objective to mount a campaign to 
modify the public's perception of 
the gifted — to make it more posi- 
tive— is in place and funded. 

2. An objective which states that by 
June 1987 there will be a full scale 
institute for teacher training operat- 
ing in this state where the theory, the 
instructional practices and the qual- 



ity model curriculum for gifted is 
functioning successfully. 
3. An objective as an organization 
which encou rages and supports spe- 
cific funding for higher education 
institutions where the research can 
be conducted which will help to re- 
solve our unresolved issues. 

Finally, let me say none of us has 
yet achieved his or her full potential. 
No organization has achieved its full 
potential. That is our challenge. 

I look forward to the day when the 
successes of the past are but memo- 
rable harbingers of a noteworthy and 
proud future for gifted education. 

My sincere thanks for this honor 
awarded to me and for the opportunity 
to share these thoughts with you. 
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A Conversation with Jeanne Delp 



"/ think it would be beneficial to education if we 
could remember what we are all in education 
for — to make tilings better for kids." in a candid 
interview for the Garden Grove Pupil Personnel 
Services Association Newsletter, Jeanne Delp, 
then Director of Categorical Programs for the 
GGUSD, expressed her thoughts concerning 
public education, her achievements as an educa- 
tor, and her personal philosophy. 

Q: You have pursued a long and varied 
career in education. How would you 
describe your own education 
as a child? 

A: I was blessed with an educa- 
tion at a time when there 
were lots of innovations 
taking place and lots of 
creative projects happening. 1 
went fiom grades one 
through twelve in the same 
school system, El Centro, 
California, except for three 
miserable months at Fairfax 
High School in Los Angeles 
when 1 was a sophomore. 
Going from a small school 
where 1 knew everyone, to a 
large school where 1 didn't 
know anyone, was a trau- 
matic experience. 1 survived 
the experience mainly 
through the friendship of a 
counselor who did know me and took an 
interest in me. This experience also made 
me aware of the problems that moving 
causes for young people. We moved back 
to El Centro, however, and 1 finished 
school there. 

Q: Could you fill us in on your later 
educational credentials? 

A: I went to Stanford where 1 got my B.A. in 
English and psychology. Then I taught 
for a couple of years in Japan during the 
Korean War, which was an interesting 
experience. I returned to the San Diego 
area where 1 taught for a few years and, 
then, on to Sacramento to teach and work 
on my Master's degree in administration. 
At that time Sacramento State College 
was one of the few places in the state 



offering late afternoon and evening 
classes for Master's degree candidates. 

Q; What made you choose education as a 
career? 

A: It really wasn't my first choice. 1 intended 
to major in journalism at Stanford, 
However, the head of the department 
was absolutely opposed to women in 
journalism and put so many blocks in my 
path that I bought his message and 
turned to education. Now, as I look back, 




I'm always amazed that I gave up so 
easily. Education was my second choice. 
My mother had been a teacher. 

Q: If you could start all over, would you 
choose education as your career? 

A: Thaf s an interesting question. In terms of 
long term rewards, 1 have enjoyed the 
time working with and for children. 
Today, however, the problems in educa- 
tion may outweigh the rewards. I have 
been very comfortable in education, 
though, and have appreciated the 
freedom to do what I wanted to do. In 
looking back, I really would have liked to 
have been a doctor — a pediatrician — or a 
journalist, but women were not encour- 
aged to enter those professions when I 
was young. If times had permitted, I 
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probably would have chosen a different 
profession. 

Q: You've held many different positions in 
education. Could you list your various 
titles for us? 

A: I started out as a teacher, then became a 
county consultant in northern California 
whore I supervised eight rural school 
districts. After that, I was a consultant 
with the California State Department of 
Education on the original study for gifted 
children. As a consequence of that sudy, 
I worked with the statewide advisor/ 
committee developing legislation for 
gifted children. For three years I worked 
as a consultant for the gifted program in 
Whittier. 

In 1961, 1 came to Garden Grove where 1 
organized the gifted program. I worked 
with that until 1974 when 1 became 
Director of Instruction. 1 found myself 
unable to see the effects of my job, 
however, in that position. I have always 
needed to see that 1 was having an impact 
on kids, actually, on people, in order to be 
content with my work. I then became 
principal of Carver Elementary School, 
where I learned how important it is for an 
administrator to have a commitment to 
counseling. My present position is 
Director of Categorical Programs, which 
includes School Improvement, Indian 
education, the Gifted and Talented 
Program, Title 1, Preschool education, and 
Title 4B programs. 

Q: How did you like being a principal? 

A: 1 liked the time spent counseling with 
kids and their parents. But I found out 
something interesting about myself when 
1 became a principal. In all of my previ- 
ous positions in this school district, I had 
been a central office employee. As 
principal, I frit alienated from the Dis- 
trict. 1 found I preferred being in a central 
office position where my skills might 
have a wider impact. I feel, however, that 
people in the central office should have 
the experience of being an on-site admin- 
istrator. It certainly made me more aware 
of the pressures put on schools, and 1 
have greater respect for administrators. It 
was also good for me to find out that kids 
and parents are different today. 



Q: Which of ail your positions has been the 
most satisfying to you? 

A: For me, the most challenging position I 
ever had was being the coordinator of the 
gifted program. To have the opportunity 
to begin a new program. To plan totally 
the implementation and to see the 
program grow in stature was truly a 
rewarding experience. I have, however, 
always enjoyed my work. 

Q: What drew you toward working with 
gifted children and organizing programs 
for them? 

A: In a way, it was just a chance circum- 
stance. In 1955 when I was teaching, the 
PTA offered some $100 scholarships to 
work on a program for the gifted and 
talented. I was one of twenty-five people 
who went to San Francisco and worked 
with a brilliant woman who gave us two 
tasks to do when we returned to our 
schools. One was to start some effort on 
behalf of gifted students, and the second 
was to publish an article on our work. I 
did both. I think, however, that a lot of 
what I know about the gifted has been 
intuitive with me. I have always felt an 
affinity for gifted kids. As a kid I did well 
in school, but always bucked the estab- 
lishment. 

Q: Has being a woman in educational 
administration ever caused any special 
problems for you? 

A: One problem I have encountered is the 
labeling of a woman as "hard" or "a 
tough broad" if she says things that are 
straight forward and candid, or if she 
makes decisions, required by her posi- 
tion, which are unpopular. A man, in 
those settings, gets labeled as "strong." 
Since I don't think of myself as "hard," 
I've not enjoyed being thought of as "a 
tough broad." But 1 have learned to live 
with it without rancor. 

Q: Do you consider yourself a feminist? 

A: I believe in equal rights and opportunities 
and decision-making powers. But, 
frankly, I still prefer men to open doors 
and to display the traditional amenities 
toward women. 

Q: Whenever your name is mentioned, 
someone will usually say, "Oh, I was in 
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a workshop she conducted and really 
got a lot out of it." What kind of skills 
do you feel are needed in running a 
successful workshop? 
A: I think the main workshop skills are: 
To believe in what you are presenting. 
To have done the activity yourself. 

To remember that children learn in 
pieces — so data needs to be presented in 
increments. 

To be well organized and carefully plan 
the workshop. 

To use the words you would want 
teachers to use v/ith their students in 
presenting the material — so that a model 
is presented. 

To remember that you teach kids in a 
classroom of thirty or so. 

To make your objective practicality. 

When I first went into supervision, I 
promised myself that I would remember 
that teachers work hard enough without 
calling them to a workshop where they 
get nothing out of it. I love seeing teach- 
ers try new things and succeed. 

Q: Everyone — from newspaper reporters to 
TV commentators to the individual on 
the street — has his/her own theory about 
what is wrong with public education 
today. Do you think we have failed? 

A: I think our whole society has caused 
whatever erosion there has been in 
education. It has always been a reflection 
of society. Maybe this has been our 
mistake. Instead of saying what we are 
going to do, we have taken our direction 
from the general public. We've never 
taken a strong stand and said, "Our 
expertise says this is the way to do it." 
We have not had a consistently clear 
direction of what or how we ought to 
teach. 

I also think that society has become more 
hedonistic and has less respect for 
education. There is little respect for 
educators, and this has had an impact on 
kids. As an administrator 1 had to learn 
that when a parent became abusive, 1 
simply had to say, "I will not tolerate 
verbal abuse from you," and somehow 
the parent changed his tune. I wish all 
educators were trained in the skill of 



confrontation. It would be far better for 
us if we had the courage to confront the 
people who wrongfully criticize us. 

Q: Do you think we have any successes that 
we should feel good about and, perhaps, 
receive more recognition for them? 

A: I think verbal communication skills of our 
society are better because of schools. 
Extracurricular activities have given 
students opportunities for leadership. 
Expanded programs for all kids have 
given them a much wider spectrum of 
choices. 

Q: This is a newsletter for counselors, 

psychologists, and speech therapists. Do 
you have any thoughts on their roles in 
the educational process? 

A: If counseling in schools went beyond 
scheduling kids in and out of classes, and 
really focused on counseling, it would 
have an impact on students. For whatever 
reasons, counselors, psychologists, and 
speech therapists are misused. I have 
heard all three criticized for not being 
useful and valuable. I think it's the way 
we have used them that is not effective. 

I also feel that if we had the money, one 
of the greatest contributions we could 
make to the kids would be to have 
elementary counselors. 

Q: You've certainly had a lot of success in 
your career. What plans do you have for 
the future? 

A: I'm going to take a look at the paralegal 
profession as a second career. I'm also 
interested in the process of negotiations 
and conflict resolution. I have no plans to 
leave my job now, but I'm certainly not 
going to sit home and twiddle my 
thumbs when 1 retire. There are lots of 
exciting things to do. 

Q: It's interesting to know what people like 
to do outside of work. What are some of 
your personal interests? 

A: 1 love the theater and have been particu- 
larly interested in seeing the growth of 
the Gem Theater in Garden Grove. I like 
camping, fishing, and I'm also a pretty 
good shot. 

1 really love teaching so 1 always do some 
in the summer. This summer I'll be 
teaching workshops in Texas and in Hawaii. 
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Literature in the Multicultural Classroom 

by LINDA BRUG 

more quality literature for them to choose from 
than ever before. Many of the best authors are 
writing for children, and yet students need 
greater motivation than ever to read. 

Teachers and parents must make reading a 
priority. My GATE class and regular classes of 
language arts and U.S. history are made up of 
about 35-40% minority (mostly Hispanic) stu- 
dents with many levels of reading skills. I am 
lucky to have these students for two years, since 
we mix seventh and eighth graders together to 
create a stronger connection between the stu- 
dent and the teacher. During these two years I 
make reading an important part of the curricu- 
lum in both subjects. 

I agree with the Handbook for Planning an 
Effective Literature PrograuipubYishcd by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, that a 
quality literature program has three important 
components: a core program, extended pro- 
gram and a recreational-motivational reading 
program. 

The whole idea of a core list of books is to 
select literary works that will attract all students* 
interests and which will help students to sec the 
connection between the literature and their 
own lives. The core program should include 
excellent works of literature from different 
genres, and because of the diversity of our 
student population, it is important to include 
excellent writing reflecting many cultures. 
Many of our classrooms reflect the many cul- 
tures in our society, and I believe it is important 
for our students to discover that all cultures 

Continued on page 28 



We have been so preoccupied xoith trying to find out how to 
teach everybody to read anything that we liave forgotten trie 
importance of what is read. Yet it is obvious that if we 
succeeded in teaching everybody to read, and everybody read 
nothing but pulp magazines, obscene literature and Mein 
Kampf the last state of the nation would be worse than the 
first. Literacy is not enough. 
— Robert M. Hutchins 




As Robert Hutchins suggests in the quotation 
above, not all pieces of literature are equally 
successful in promoting aesthetic and intellec- 
tual growth, developing a sense of citizenship, 
building a sense of rootedness and developing 
ethical responsibility in students. 

Caught in the Abintestates that, "Young ado- 
lescents have a natural curiosity about the world 
in which they live. They must have multiple 
exciting opportunities to explore this world 
through exposure to ideas, experiences and 
Uaditions. Their instructional materials and 
classroom experiences should expose them to 
many of ihe enduring literary classics — espe- 
cially those which have th ernes capable of excit- 
ing and challenging youthful imaginations." 

What should they be reading? If you teach 
reading, language arts or English in the middle 
school, you have asked yourself this question 
countless times. If your classroom is like mine 
you see more R.L. Stine being read than John 
Steinbeck and you think, well, at least they're 
reading. How, though, do we get them to read 
quality, meaningful literature? 

Today's students are very lucky. There is 
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Perspectives on Language Arts for Gifted Students: Yesterday and Today 
by SANDRA KAPLAN 



Years ago, it was the language ai ls program that 
introduced ntc to the abilities o r giftcd students. 
It was ill e language arts program that uncovered 
and displayed to me the gifledness I only previ- 
ously had read about in a text describing excep- 
tional children. It was thelanguage arts program 
that defined the gifted readers by their speed 
and comprehension and the gifted writers bv 
their creativity. Today, it is the language arts 
program that in many classroom is inhibiting or 
discouraging giftedness. Whole language and 
the writing process as components of a language 
arts program are not to be blamed for some of 
today's concerns about language arts and gifted 
students. I lowever, the translation of these con- 
cepts into classroom practices is causing these 
C( tnccrns. 

• "Read around" groups, where each member 
of the group takes a turn to read aloud a 
designated portion of the reading selection 
can be detrimental togil'ted students. These 
students are preparing mentally to attend to 
onlv their section of the reading material and 
then tuning out. so to speak. Since many 
gifted students read fast and enjov the mental 
stimulus and interaction when thevbec ■nine a 
silent part ner in the reading process, reading 
aloud a single portion of a literary work is not 
intellectually satisfying to them. 

• The w riting process has been helpful to cvciv 
young writer. In some cases, gifted students 
have not been helped to applv the stages and 
skills of the writing process. They have be- 
come dependent on another's response to 
their writing rather than taking more per- 
sonal responsibility for editing, for example, 
their own writing. The writing process must 
he internalized bv gifted students (all stu- 
dents) so it can he performed independently 
and individually and the self ultimately must 
become one's primary editor and reviewer. 

• The focus on Knglish language acquisition 
cannot be limited to bilingual or LKP stu- 
dents, (lifted students whose primal A' lan- 
guage is Knglish need continual experiences 
that help diem gain new vocabulary and uti - 
lize extensively the vocabulary thev already 
have developed. 



• The emphasis on core literature in class- 
roomscannot satisfvgif led students' needs to 
he introduced to and have experiences with 
the classics. A single core litcrarv work must 
be extended so thai gif ted students are read- 
ing 'Volle< lions of literature." Kadi (ore lit- 
erature book should be a catalyst to intro- 
duce students to related literature. The one- 
book-at-a-t line reading concept is insufficient 
to develop sophisticated gifted readers. 

• The places for inventive versus formal spell- 
ing need to be clarified for gifted students. 
Tlte practice of inventive spelling cannot be 
demeaned for gifted students and conversely 
the overemphasis on formal spelling < annot 
be perceived solely as the avenue to academic 
writing and good spellers. 

• The benefits from using journals c annot be 
refuted. I Iowever, the overuse of journal writ- 
ing can be abusive. Manx gifted students have 
trivialized the journal writing pi oc ess when it 
is related to "on demand" emotive writing 
that is expected Jo culminate even lesson or 
each day. 'Tell us how you feel" relegates 
journal writing for gifted students to a task 
rather than an expression of self Or the out- 
come oflessons. i .earning about the personal 
value and historical signific ance of journals 
must accompany the task of maintaining a 
journal. 

A language arts program for gifted students 
should consider developing an appreciation of 
language. This includes learning about the exist- 
ence and usage of language for different pur- 
poses, difted students should be assisted to be- 
come aware of lite origin and evolution of diffei- 
ent forms of language and the facte >rs m a sen ietv 
which promote or retard their use. The first is 
the language of learning. 

1. Language of Learning 

I his i efers to the language of scholars and the 
language that precipitates scholarliness. Kx- 
aiuples of this language inc hide: 

• " The ac cumulated evidenc e indie ales ili.it 



"Another point of view might be " 

"The assumption pioposed appears to be 
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• 'The issue gcrmum* or central U> (lie poinl 
seems to be " 

2. Language and Decision Making 

This infers lo (he nomenclature used lo pro- 
( css the variables which aid decision making. 
These language patterns can be gleaned from 
the dialogues of fictional characters in decision- 
making situations. They also can be acquired 
from an analysis of the lives of famous people 
expressed in autobiographies and biographies. 
Importantly, the language- of decision making is 
also to be noted in the essays and other delibera- 
tions of individuals in crisis or conflict, lliis 
language includes phrases such as: 

• weighing the consequences 

• prioritizing data 

• assigning value to. 

• assessing the alternatives 

• pondering 

3. language of Leadership 

This refers to the selection of words and style 
of svntax that serve to influence people. Inher- 
ent in the development of this type of language 
is an understanding of intellectual as well as 
so( ial leadei ship behaviors and skills. I .islcning 
to and reading f rom the speeches and debates of 
historic and con temporary leaders can be the 
bases for the at quisition of this tvpe of language. 

4. Personalized Language 

I bis refers to the language that reflects per- 
sonal interests and is a tool to be used to attain 
individual intellect ual power. Thishmguagc pro- 
\ ides the student witli the language to specialize. 
It im hides the technical vocabulary of the 
student's intcicsts or "passion." 

1 oda\ \ language arts program should be the 
showcase lot the pciformaiKc of the gifted 
student's mteiesls and intellectual behaviors. 

I oda\ \ language ai ts progi am should not sub- 
nieige individual abilities and needs, but should 
< alei to the dilfci en Haled needs < >| all leal nei s. 

Ioda\'s language aits progiam should retain 
the best of what was valued in veslerdav s lan- 
guage ai Is pi ogram f oi gilled students. 
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Teacher Institute, Concord, CA 

Two-dav institute at Sheraton Concord Hotel on Differenti- 
ating the Curriculum for Ciflcd Students. Prices start at 
SI 10. 

For information, contact the CAC office, 4 1 5/^M>r>-(W>5^- 
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For information, contact the lAL'SD GATK office, 213/ 
(>2f>-();>00 or the Central Cities Cifted Children's Associa- 
tion office, 213/7504)559. 
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The Best of CAG Conference 

Santa Clara County Office of Education, 100 Skyport Drive, 
MC 237, San Jose, CA 3:30 p.m. to 7:00 i\m. 
Participants at CAG's 32nd annual conference in Palm 
Springs share innovative ideas and creative concepts for 
parents and educators. 

For information, contact Kathy Oda 1 lope or "Ilieresa 
Marline/., 4()S/453-()8()4. 
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It's OK To Read It in a Book 



by JEAN DRUM, Editor 

We Americans arc pleased (hat we 
have a high degree of literacy in 
our country, and at the same time 
we feel a sense of embarrassment 
and concern that some of (he other 
industrialized nations show a 
greater percentage ot literate* citizens than we do. Both the 
public in general and educators in particular are giving a 
great deal of thought to how we teach reading in our schools. 
With "one hundred percent literacy by the year 2000" as one 
of the national education goals, educators are pulling a 
dizzving amount of effort into research on how to teach 
everyone to read. 

An odd note creeps into the classroom at this point 
however. At the same time drat we are teaching, talking, 
arguing, experimenting and trying everything to improve 
reading ability, we are downplaying the role that reading 
plays in the learning of every subject, except, of course, 
reading. Manipulalivcs, rather than explanation, arc* the 
thing in math. Science textbooks are put on the back burner 
and "hands-on *' is said to be the wav togel scientist concepts 
across to kids. When they really find it out for themselves, we 
say, then they'll understand it. 1 listory books are to be used as 
a resource only, and teachers are urged to have kids do 
projects in which they get personally involved in histoiy — 
plays, videos, making board games. We decry the influence of 
TV and video games on our students, but we welcome laser 
disks and interactive computer games to leach both histoiy 
and science. And wait, even in the leaching of reading itself, 
listening to text being read aloud, either by the teacher or 
anothcrstudent in a cooperative learning group, is becoming 
more common. 

Are educators being double minded about the value of 
reading — talking a lot about how great it is and then not really 
using it!" Yes and no, Reading itself is a sedentary and solitary 
activity, and children are usually neither of those" things, at 
least lor very long periods of time, It has always been obvious 
that active, participatory lessons are vital to good learning in 
any subject and at any age, up to and including senior citizens. 
Making historv come alive, the "you are there" approach is 
exciting and wonderful and important. Really "doing" sci- 
ence is fun and valuable and allows students to internalize the 
concepts thev need to learn. These are all outstanding ways to 
convey information, but way back at the beginning, the 
quickest, most efficient wav to gel a lot of inloi mation is to 
read il in a book. That's the whole point of wanting to be a 
literate society. It is a literate society which < an prcsci"vc its 
past and pass on information, so thai the next generation 



doesn't have to reinvent the wheel. Any individual, anywhere, 
can get a book and learn about ...whatever. We can do it at our 
own speed and tuck it into our own schedule, and without 
using any special equipment. Could anything be easier? Or 
cheaper? 

So this is a plea to remember the* lowly book. Before 
students can put on news broadcasts about Washington's 
troops at Valley Forge, set up an experiment on how plants 
react to light or any of the other great activities we sec in 
classrooms, thev have to have information, and the* easiest 
place to gel il is from die book. They can't meet George 
Washington, but in a book, they can read what Washington 
said, what Jefferson thought about what Washington said, 
what Lincoln said about what Jefferson thought about what 
Washington said. Where else could you learn all that so 
quickly? Quickly is an important word here too. The modern 
world is incredibly complicated, filled with more information 
than any of us can absorb in a lifetime, and we need to learn 
what we need without wasting time. Books can do that for us. 

Learning is a lifetime occupation, and educators stress (hat 
learning does not slop at the end of a person's formal school 
career. I low does a person learn something if he's, say 45 
vearsold and no longer a full-time student? Need I say? Books 
are one of the most vital commodities of our culture, and 
students should learn from their earliest experiences that 
books are their key to a lifetime of learning. 

Thisbv no means suggests that classrooms turn into library 
reading rooms where students sit in their seats all day and 
read. Current educational practices which expect children to 
demonstrate their knowledge by presenting a project are 
superb learning experiences for both presenters and audi- 
ence. Present day technology has given us a myriad of new 
possibilities in the classroom, and schools are livelier, more 
active places than they have ever been. Teachers and students 
alike are enriched by this approach and we want to expand 
and improve it. But at the same lime, the importance of llie 
book must not be forgotten. Children must have good text- 
books, filled with words, pictures, maps, diagrams and other 
good things lo help them comprehend. These textbooks 
must inform them, challenge their thinking and excite their 
imagination. And, of course, we must teach them to read 
these books, read them easily and with confidence and 
pleasure. We must not give up, "dumb down," and teach 
American history by means of a video game or limit science to 
what can be done* hands-on. That's not enough foi us. Let's 
read, read it all; then we'll know how to put on a Cold Rush 
breakfast, make* a riHlc box and pan for gold at the American 
histoiy fair. 
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Update from Sacramento 



by CATHY BARKETT 



Hie California Learning Assessment Sys- 
tem (C.I AS) has e.ome lo our public schools in 
California. For the first lime ever, our students 
arc being measured against rigorous statewide 
standards. 

They must show that they have mastered 
(acquired) important basic academic skills and 
techniques and know how to use them — that 
they have the knowledge and thinking skills so 
critical for adult success. 

CIAS repents student results according to 
statewide levels of performance. These levels 
challenge students and teachers alike to reach 
for ever-higher levels of achievement. 

What is CLAS? 

The new CIAS is mandated bv law and is 
de signed to satisfy (bur important needs. It will: 

• Provide individual results based on stale- 
wide levels of performance. 

• Report the results of these assessments in 
terms of clearly defined statewide stan- 
dards of performance . 

• Challenge students to demonstrate their 
thinking skills, to analyze, to soke prob- 
lems and to explain their solutions in writ- 
ing. 

° Sei"ve as a catalvst for improving classroom 
instruction. 

What are the components of CLAS? 

When fully implemented, CI AS will have two 
major components. The first are annual assess- 
ments in reading, writing and mathematics at 
grades 4, 8 and 10; and in hist on-social science 
and science at grades 5, 8 and 10. Reading, 
writing and mathematics assessments were in- 
troduced in 1993. Science and hislorv-^->cial 
science assessments arc- scheduled to gin at 
grade f> in 1994, with grades 8 and 10 to follow. 
CIAS assessments in Spanish for grade 4 are 
currently being developed and will be field- 
tested this year. 

The second component will be a portfolio 
type of assessment for the same grades and 
subjects. This part ol CIAS, when developed, 
will feature a celled inn ol sclc( led student work, 
prepared in the course of normal class activities 
and will include a variety of projects. It will 
pr< tvide a snapshot of (he quality and depth of a 



student's work, expanding on the information 
gathered through the annual assessments. 

How was CLAS developed? 

It takes a lot of people working together to 
design and put into place an assessment system 
for a state the size of California. The new state 
assessments are developed by teams of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, curriculum special- 
ists, administrators, testing experts, university 
professors and representatives from California's 
subject matter projec ts. Hundreds of teachers 
and students try out the lest items in special field 
tests, and special reviews arc conducted to en- 
sure that CI AS assessments arc fair and sensitive 
to cultural, language and gender differences. 



How are CLAS assessments scored? 

The 1993 assessments were scored by more 
than 2,000 California classroom teachers, coor- 
dinated by the CDF, and regional staff consortia, 
with assistance from independent testing con- 
tractors. 

To ensure that CLAS results were reliable*: 

• Experienced leach cms wore selected to 
score" the student work, 

• Scoring guides were produced and tested 
bv the subject area development teams to 
ensure accuracy. 

• Teachers were specially trained to use the 
scoring guides. They were allowed to begin 
scoring only after they demonstrated an 
acc urate and consistent application of the* 
slate scoring guides. 

• Scored paperswere monitored with checks 
and double checks to make sure the scor- 
ers stayed on target. A technical advisory 
committee of national testing experts over- 
saw the process. 

Coordinators of the first round of statewide 
scoring reported that teachers' scoringwashighly 
consistent, verifying the quality of (he svstem and 
the training provided. 

What are CLAS standards? 

Performance standards oile r educators and 
parents nil over California the same criteria for 
measuring the quality of student work. Business 
leaders, parents, educators, testing experts, 
school board members and state offic ials — re|> 
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resenting backgrounds as diverse as California 
itself — worked together to write descriptions for 
die first set of statewide performance standards. 

What's planned for CLAS in 1994? 

• In die spring of die Department of 
Kdueation will assess all students in grades 
4, 8 and 10 in reading, writing and math- 
ematics. All students will also be assessed in 
history-social science at grade f>. 

• Reports for grades 4, 8 and 10 in reading, 
writing and mathematics will include 
school, district and slate-level results. 

• For the first lime, the 1994 CIAS reports 
for grades 4 and 8 will include individual 
student results in reading, writing and 
mathematics for students, their parents 
and their teachers. 



• Teams of bilingual teachers are working 
on language arts and mat hematics assess- 
ments in Spanish for grade 4. Schools will 
be invited to participate in the field tests 
when the assessments are developed. 

* CIAS will also be piloting assessments for 
students with special needs. 

1994 Golden Slate Kxaminations will be ad- 
ministered in first-year algebra, geometry, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, U.S. history and economics. There 
will be open-ended problems in all sublets tested 
and lab work and portfolios in science. The OSK 
will continue to provide high honorsand honors 
certificates and insigniason diplomas for the top 
lewis of achievement. 



"A Challenging Program for Every Student in Every 
School" 

A Conversation with Cathy Barkett, Director for Gifted and Talented Education 
California State Department of Education 



Crtthy Barhett n no \t ranger to San si turn to. She i\ a natix : f 
California}!. hn'n in Oakland and inised mostl) in the Ba\ 
Aim. with tunc out on a jarm in Idaho and a \ta\ in 
Canada inhere \hr icent to kindergarten and first grade and 
felt that Canadian \chooh demand more o) their student^ 
than do \chools here. She went to I 'CIA (became i 'C 
Heiheley ?<y/s too close to home) and \f>ent her junior year in 
Ital\ at the I 'nix>er\it\oJ Padua ("where Coficrn inn studied, 
some time hejore we"). She has travelled extcn\ii>el\ m 
I'll i) opr. \fical<\ Sfmuish ond Italian and has hegun the 
\tnd\ <>/ Chinese. I lei lui.slunid. foe Haihcit. /s the chief 
financial ojficn joi A Win Id of Ctmd iaste. xrhith ofieiates 
a local chain of re\tfnn/mt\. 1st Hon hnherics. and a coffer 
comf)an\. The Hathctts have "tiro trrn fir hid\" aged } I and 
.V who attend school in the San fnan School District. In her 
sfiaie time \lie lilies tofilo) I nidge. \ln. irad. conth \occer. cooh 
and t*ai/lcn. 

Q: How did you become interested in gifted 
education? 

At I have alwavs been interested in individu- 
alizing education to meet the needs of 
students, While put suing <\ Master's in 
Kdueation at CCLA, I became inteiested 
in the education of exc eptioual children, 
including those who are gifted and 



t;d tiled. But it was my oldest son, Andy, 
who "encouraged" me to ge t involved in 
the education of the gifted when he 
became bored in school, in spite of the 
fact that he was enrolled in what 1 con- 
sider to be an excellent public elementary 
school. In an effort to support and extend 
the school program, 1 began teaching 
special classes for gifted students before 
and after school, while working half-time 
for the California Department of Kduea- 
tion. 1 also became c hairperson of the 
school's Advisory Commit tee for Cifted 
and Talented Kdueation, organized 
several teams for the Odyssev of the Mind 
Competition, and coordinated the 
school's "1 lands-()n Sc ience" program. In 
spite of my efforts to enrich his program, 
bv the end of fourth grade my son was 
readv for a full-time accelerated program, 
so we enrolled him in a special day class 
magnet program lor gif ted students. 
Thmugh these personal experiences, 1 
became inteiested professional^ in 
finding a position in the Department 
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where I could make a contribution 
through assisting schools to develop high- 
duality programs and services for stud-, ills 
lor whom the standard curriculum is not 
sufficient. In Mav of HHW.whcn Barbara 
Brandcs, the former director of the Gifted 
and Talented Program, was asked to 
devote her energy full-time to the imple- 
mentation of Stroud to Xo*n\ I requested 
her former assignment as GATE Director. 

How has your background helped you? 
A: I have a Master's in Education Administra- 
tion from L'C'l-Aand a lot of experience 
leaching and conducting research with 
special populations. For example. I was an 
assistant teacher for an exceptional 
c hildren's preschool, a mental health 
consultant for I'rban League I lead Start 
in the I.os Angeles area, and I worked for 
Systems Development Corporation on an 
evaluation of education programs lor 
neglected and delinquent children. 
Working as a student intern under a 
clinical psyc hologist. I tested hundreds of 
children using a lull ballerv of intelligence 
and personality tests and partic ipated in 
the development of lKPs for those chil- 
dren. I mention that because I think I 
have a good understanding of what tests 
c an and c an't measure, and of the fallibil- 
ity of making judgements about children 
from a single testing session. 1 was a 
bilingual aide in a kindergarten classroom 
for a vear — I think they hired me bec ause 
1 speak Spanish on the kindergarten level! 
That was a valuable experience because I 
began to learn how to recognize signs of 
gifledness in children who did not speak 
English. Mvvear in Padua also helped me 
develop firsthand knowledge of the 
pi < iblems ol sc( ond language acquisition. 

What are the most important issues facing 
education? 

A: I think the biggest obstacle lacing gifted 
education todav is the perception of some 
educators and parents that unless we teach 
the same thing to even* child at the same 
time, we .ire somehow denying a< ( ess to 
some children. 1 don't agree with tin.- 
philosophy. I think the rights of even' 
t hild aie the same: the right to a challeng- 
ing education that teac lies ea< h ( hild to 
be the best that he or she can be in e\en 
area of the tunic ulum and the right to 



continued support and assistance to 
achieve (lie highest levels of performance. 
However, children don't all come to us 
with the same interests, experiences or 
readiness. You can t lake a gifted child 
who speaks no English, plunk her down 
into an accelerated literature class with no 
support, and expect her to succeed. Von 
can't lake a child who comes to school in 
the morning without breakfast day after 
day, and expect him to concentrate on his 
studies all morning. You can't take a 
student who has not yet learned how to 
multiply whole numbers and expect her to 
multiply fractions. And you can't take a 
student who has never played an instru- 
ment and put him in advanced band! I 
believe that almost all children are 
c apable of reaching advanc ed levels of 
understanding, but only if we lake into 
account what they already know, what they 
still need to learn, and then help them 
devise a plan for further learning. I am 
opposed to tracking our underachieving 
students, because I think there is good 
evidence that most low achieving students 
learn more when grouped hcleroge- 
neouslv. and because I think (hat m the 
past many children were relegated to low 
"tracks" based on limited and inaccurate 
information. However. I think yon can be 
opposed to tracking at the lower ac hieve- 
ment levels and still support providing 
advanced learning opportunities for gifted 
and talented students. 

This issue faces all of education: are we 
going to offer a standard curriculum to all 
students, without regard to individual 
differences, or are we going to provide a 
challenging c urriculum for all students 
and individualize instruction so that 
students who need additional support will 
receive it, and students who can demon- 
strate mastcrv of an area of the curric ulum 
will be encouraged to move ahead? 

How do you like working in Sacramento? 
A: It is fascinating to watch how law and 
policy are made. I have (bund that most 
people agiee on the goals: a great public 
education that turns out well-informed 
citi/ens who ( an c ompele with students all 
over the world in all subjects; a zero 
dropout rale and graduates who go on 
enthusiastically either to higher education 
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or a productive and interesting job; and 
students who are committed to lifelong 
learning, who are well-rounded and 
healthy physically and emotionally. Most 
people involved in government, whether 
in the legislature, CDE, Governors office 
or other state agencies, are trying to 
develop policy and support programs 
designed to achieve those goals. We differ, 
however, in our thinking about hoxv to 
reach those goals, and our differences 
lead to fragmentation in the educational 
system at every level from die legislature to 
the classroom. 

Q: What is your conception of the ideal gifted 
program? 

A: 1 have seen some programs in California 
that border on the ideal. They have 
certain characteristics in common: a focus 
on what the child learns; acceptance of 
individual differences in children; encour- 
agement to students to delve into Uiose 
aspects of a rich curriculum that particu- 
larly interests them and to progress at a 
pace that is challenging to them; promo- 
tion of intrinsic rather than extrinsic 
motivation to learn; leaching students to 
celebrate each other's achievements; 
encouragement of students to develop a 
realistic self-appraisal at the same time 
they are striving to further their knowl- 
edge and skills in all areas; and a knowl- 
edgeable teacher who is excited about 
learning, likes children, and communi- 
cates her enthusiasm to them. 

Q: What contribution would you most like to 
make to gifted education? 

A: 1 wish there was a simple answer to this 
question, like "I would like to reduce' 
wasted talent by 25%!" As a career bureau- 
crat, I realize that the contributions we 
make at the state level are not easy to 
measure, and that the most important 
contributions are made by parents and by 
teachers in the classroom as they touch 
the lives of individual children and help 
those children find joy in learning- I 
would like to make it easier for all class- 
room teachers to recogni/'. unique gif ts 
and talents in their students and to feel 
comfortable helping those students 



develop those gifts. I hope I can do dial by 
helping to set a state policy drat encour- 
ages each child to excel, working with 
GAG to develop teacher training pro- 
grams, and assisting school districts to 
develop or improve dieir GATE programs. 

Funding is and will continue to be a 
problem. Funding in districts with more 
dian 50 identified students translates to 
less than SI 00 per year, and this includes 
only a little more dian half of the state's 
school districts. This means drat gifted 
programs must search tor options that 
don't cost additional money. A special dav 
class for gifted students generates revenue 
based on ADA, and drat can fund die 
teacher and materials and supplies. Some 
schools are differentiating the curriculum 
and instruction within the regular class- 
room. This is not an expensive option, but 
it does require a dedicated teacher, funds 
for staff development, and some enrich- 
ment and above grade level materials. 

A GATE directors wish list! 
I would like to see the education reform 
agenda focus more on student achieve- 
ment and the encouragement of students 
to continue to strive to achieve at the 
highest possible levels. As we try to reform 
or restructure schools we should measure 
our success in terms of improved student 
performance. 

I would like to see us improve our systems 
for identification of gifted and talented 
students so that we increase our identifica- 
tion and support of giftedness in 
underrepresented ethnic groups, and thus 
continue to add students to the high- 
achieving groups at every year of school- 
ing. 

I would like to have a challenging pro- 
gram at the elementary, middle and 
secondaiy grades for oveiy student in 
eve iv school in California. We should not 
aim for any goal short of this one, and we 
should be united in working together to 
meet this goal. 
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Educational Reform, Values, and Gifted Students 



by JAMES J. GALLAGHER 



This article first appeared in Gifted Child Quarterly. VW. 
35, So. J. Winter J 991. lis relevance is vital to understand- 
ing the relationship between gifted education and educa- 
tional refonn. 

Those educators who work with gifted students 
often feel apart from, not a part of, the regular 
school system. Some of our educational col- 
leagues seem to see us that way too. But we have 
played a more significant role in the general 
education scene than main' imagine. Who, for 
example, has led the way in the development of 
critical and creative thinking (Feldhusen and 
TrefTinger, 1985)? Who has identified and inter- 
vened with the underachiever (Whitmore, 1980)? 
Who has pioneered in looking at the need for 
content sophistication in curriculum (Maker, 
1982)? Where did the concept of flexible pacing 
come f rom? In many instances the education of 
gifted children has played the role of pilot study 
to significant improvement in the regular educa- 
tion program. 

Still, we are a rclativclv small group and, 
hence, are influenced by the larger movements 
that strike the American educational scene. For 
example, Sputnik changed programs for the 
education of the gifted more than the 
25 years of internal wrangling among 
educators of gifted by stimulating 
needed curriculum reform. 

Now we are facing a new era of 
educational reform that promises to 
change significant aspects, of the 
American educational experience 
and, like a large wave, cany us in the 
education of gifted students alongwith 
it. I lere aresix reforms, noneofwhich 
were proposed with the gifted student 
in mind, but each of which can be a 
major force influencing the educa- 
tion of gifted children: (a) the excel- 
lence movement, (b) cooperative 
learning, (c) middle schools, (d) cer- 
tification of master teac hers, (e) site- 
based management, and (f) account- 
ability. 

Kach of them has the promise of 
bringing a more exciting educational 
system and a stronger program for 
gifted and for all students. Kach also 



has the potential for placing a serious barrier in 
the path of educating gifted children, and we 
need to be particularly alert to such barriers. 

Values and Education of Gifted Students 

It seems clear that personal and social values 
play a significant role in determining how we 
approach the special education of gifted stu- 
dents. It has been accepted for some time that 
the United States has had a commitment to two 
values that may sometimes conflict with one 
another — excellence and equity. John Gardner 
(1961) once wrote a book subtitled Can We lie 
Equal and Excellent, Tool and suggested diat we 
could do both but that we weren't doing too well 
at that time. The need for special education for 
the gifted child is often supported by those who 
champion the value of excellence, but there are 
many persons who believe deeply that equity 
should be our guiding principle in American 
education. The actual application of these val- 
ues to educational decision making leaves much 
to be desired. The ambivalence of the American 
society toward the goals of educational equity 
and educational excellence are clearly seen in 
the proposed national goals accepted by the 50 
governors. 



National Education Goals 

1. By the year 2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to learn. 

2. By the year 2000. we will increase the percentage of 
students graduating from high school to atleast90%. 

3. By the year 2000, American students will leave grades 
four, eight, and twelve baring demonstrated compe- 
tency over challenging subject matter, including Kn- 
glish, mathematics, science, history, and geography. 

4. By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the world 
in science and mathematics achievement. 

5. By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate 
and possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

6. By the year 2000, every school in America will be Tree 
of drugs and violence and offer a disciplined environ- 
ment conducive to learning. 

(ioxwrnors ' Task Eotce on Education 
Charlottesville, VA 
Fall, 1981) 
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Storytelling, Developing the Movie Screen of the 

Mind by DALE BULLA 



The power of visualization is no longer in ques- 
tion. One need only look back at the Olympic 
games and remember the athletes describing 
how they would go through their routines in 
their "mind's eye w and see themselves 
being successful in an event. The mind 
cannot distinguish between imagining 
an event and actually doing it. An ex- 
ample of this occurs during a movie. At a 
particular moment of emotion or fear, 
one may experience rapid heartbeat, 
quickening of respiration or even sweat- 
ing. The body is reacting as if a real 
situation were occurring even though 
the event is happening only in the brain. 
If the mind believes that the experience 
is actually taking place then appropriate 
messages are sent to the body. 

Athletes have recognized this power 
of mental imagery for some time and 
they have used it to increase their odds of 
success in competition. Educators and 
parents are also starting to realize the 
value of this often neglected yet natural 
human ability. 

Storytelling is one of the most power- 
ful ways of enhancing the technique of 
visualization and it is free. The electronic 
age has caused many people to feel that 
"high tech* 1 images can take the place of 
"old fashioned" mental skills, yet the 
ability to visualize is as important now as 
ever, perhaps even more. From the board- 
room to the classroom, the value of gen- 
erating creative ideas is returning. The 
act of sharing these ideas through imag- 
ery can stimulate the imagination to in- 
vent, to solve problems and to pose hypo- 
thetical situations. 

Without the ability to visualize, read- 
ing and writing are just groups of letters 
printed on a page instead of wide-screen 
mental movies. If a child has not devel- 
oped the ability to see mental images, then 
reading may be simply the act of saying words 
that are seen written on a page. Imagine how 
boring reading would be if all the reader saw 
were these words with none of the mental pic- 
tures. Could this be a reason that some children 
don't like to read? 



The same is true ofwriting. If the mind doesn't 
create images, how can the description be writ- 
ten? It is no wonder a child questions, "What 
shall I write? How should I describe it? What does 
it look like?" If a child is asking these questions, 
perhaps the visualization process has not been 
fully developed. The fault may not lie with the 
child if he or she has been "raised* 1 on video and 
movies. With these media, nothing is really left to 
the imagination of the observer. Passive atten- 
tion is all that is required here, not active mental 
imagery. 

After reading a story about a monster, how 
often does a child ask to see a picture of the 
creature? Sometimes he or she is unsure of a 
mental image and wishes to know if it is correct. 
The child may have been conditioned to think 
that someone else*s pictures are better. Yet if 
allowed to develop, the child's mental images 
may be far better and just as exciting as any 
illustrator's work. 

When a person listens intently to a story, 
nothing can visually distract the mind from cre- 
ating an image. The listener sees the images as 
the story progresses and is no longer just a 
listener but an active participant in the unfold- 
ing of the story. 

Sometimes when a familiar picture book is 
read, the listener will correct the reader if the 
tale is not accurately recited. Just try skipping a 
page of a favorite storybook and the omission 
will be noticed immediately. Yet when a story is 
told rather than read, the listener is more willing 
to accept variations in detail. Often he or she 
can't wait to see what changes the storyteller 
might include this time. Before long, the listener 
will be helping fill in the details. 

The next logical step will be for the listener to 
become a storyteller. Making up stories or writ- 
ing books may soon follow. Watch the improve- 
ment in reading and creative writing and see 
how rich descriptions become. Once the art of 
visualization is mastered, the mental images of 
the young storyteller will have undergone a re- 
naissance that can challenge any of Steven 
Spielberg's special effects! 

Dale Bulla is a teacher turned professional storyteller. 
He can be reached at 1205 Wiltshire Dr., Carrollton, 
TX 750074810. 
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A British Kid's Reading List 




Courtesy of the Advocate from the. Connecticut Association 
for the Gifted comes this list of recommended lx)oks for 
schoolchildren in Great Britain as suggested in the new 
national curriculum guidelines in Great Britain, 

Ages Five to Seven 

Each Peach Pear Plum. Janet and Allen Ahlberg 
Mr, Grumpy s Outing. John Burninghain 
Where the Wild Things Are. Maurice Sen dak 
The Very Hungiy Caterpillar, Eric Carle 
'Pitch, Pat Hitch ins 
Dogger, Shirley Hughes 

The (hoi \\0io Was Afraid of the Dari<> Jill Tomlinson 

Bear Hunt. Anthony Browne 

Not Mow. Bernard. David McKee 

Lady David. Dick King-Smith 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter 

Little Grey Rabbit to the Rescue. Alison Uttlcy 

More challenging works for this group include: 
The Iron Man, Ted I highes 
A Necklace of Raindrops, Joan Aiken 
Just So Stories, Rudyard Kipling 

Ages Seven to Eleven 

These children should read verse by writers such as 
Ogden Nash, Brian Pal ten and James Reeves and 
fiction by such w liters as R inner Godden, Russel 
Hoban, Rosemary SulclifTe, Joan Aiken, T.H. White, 
Leon Garfield, Richard Adams, Jill Paton Walsh and 
Roald Dahl. 

Classic poetry for ihis group include: 
Sea Fever, John Mascficld 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. HAW Longfellow 
The Jumhlies, Edward Lear 
The Listeners, Walter de la Mare 
You Are Obi. Father William* Lewis Carroll 
Macamty, the Mysten Cat, T.S. Eliot 
The Highwayman* Alf red Noyes 
It Was hnigAgo. Eleanor Karjeon 
Tarantella, Iiillaire Belloc. 



"Long established children's fiction" include: 
Alice s Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll 
Peter Pan, J.M. Barrie 
Just William, Richmal Crompton 
Swallows and Amazons, Arthur Ransomc 
The Wind in the Willows, Kenneth Graham 
The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe. C,S. Lewis 
Winnie the Pooh, A.A. Milne 
The Jungle Booh. Rudyard Kipling 
'The Railway Children, E, Ncsbit 
The Little House on the Ihairie, Laura Ingalls 
Wilder 

Wliat Katy Did. Susan Coolidge 
The Borrowers, Mary Norton. 

Texts that "broaden perspectives and extend think- 
ing" for this age group include: 

The Once and Future King, T.H. While 

How the Whale Became. Ted Hughes 

The Wolves ofWilloughby Chase. Joan Aiken 

The /-/o^iV.J.R.R. Tolkien. 

Ages Eleven to Fourteen 

These children should read such plays as: Utider 
MiBtwoodhy Dylan Thomas and Pygmalion by George 
Bernard Shaw and poetry by poets such as: Seam us 
Heaney, W.I I. Audcn, Robert Graves, R.S. Thomas, 
Grace Nichols, Vernon Scannell, Elizabeth Jennings, 
John Bctjeman, Wendy Cope, William Blake, S.T. 
Coleridge, Thomas Hardy, Robert Browning, John 
Keats, Alfred Lord Tennyson and Emily Dickinson. 

Suitable fiction includes: 

Treasure Island, R,L. Stevenson 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Mark Twain 
Little Women. Louisa May Alcott 
Robinson Crusoe, Daniel Defoe 
Wessex Tales, Thomas Hardy 
Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte 
A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 

Ages Fourteen to Sixteen 

These pupils should read at least one play by one of a 
lisl of authors including: Arthur Miller, Bill Naughlon, 
J.B. Priestly, R,B, Sheridan, Arnold Wesker, Thornton 
Wilder, Oliver Goldsmith, Oscar Wilde, Robert Bolt, 
Peter Shaffer, Tom Stoppard, Alan Bennett and 
Henrik Ibsen. Suitable poets include Thomas Gray, 
William Wordsworth, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Matthew 
Arnold, Robert Burns, Christina Rossetti, John Donne, 
Geo (Trey Chancer, John Clare, Robert Frost, Philip 
Larkin, W.B. Yeats, Sylvia Plath and Dannie Abse. 
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Novels include: 

Gulliver's Travels, Jonathan Swift 

Silas Mamer, George Eliot 

A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens 

77/-' Mayor of ' Caslerbrhlge. Thomas 1 lardy 

Wulhering Heights* Emily Bronte 

hide and ftejudice,]*\\e Austen 

The Moo?isto7ie. Wilkic Collins 

The Red Badge of Courage, Stephen Crane 



Other suitable authors include Graham Greene, 
D.H. Lawrence, H.G. Wells, H.E. Bates, William 
Golding,Georgc Orwell, L.P. Hartley John Steinbeck, 
Aldous I iuxlcy, Ernest I Icmingway, Harper Lee, Laurie 
Lee, Ray Bradbury, Somerset Maugham, Evelyn 
Waugh, Mildred! aylor John Wyndham, Doris L^ssing, 
Susan Hill, Joseph Conrad, E.M. Forster, Richard 
Hughes, Winifred I lollby and Alexander Solzhenitsvn. 



Poetry Pot 



by ELAINE S.WIENER 



Shhli. Darken the room. Light the candle. Chant 
a mood setting poem aseveiyonc settles around 
the poetry pot. 

It's a timeless ritual which has its own evolu- 
tion each year because each group of children 
responds in original ways. It's also a reminder to 
ine that I, however, am not timeless. I was 
thirty years old, twenty-six years ago, when I ^ 
first read Albert Cu Hum's Push Bark the Desks 
(now published by Fearon Teacher Aids). 
The second I read the chapter called Po- 
etry Pot, I knew I had taken on a lifelong 
commitment to the art of magic. 

And magic it is. As the children 
sit around the pot, we discuss 
how we're going to listen to 
sounds written by people who 
can make words paint beauty and 
excitement. We listen for pictures 
of places, and we listen for feelings 
which also live in our own minds. 

A chosen child mystically pulls a pack 
of thirty-two duplicate poems from the 
ancient cauldron we call the poctiy pot. The 
teacher reads the poem by candlelight. The 
intonation of the reading is punctuated by flick- 
ering shadows. As these twenty-six years have 
passed by, the look of six-, seven-, and eight-year- 
old faces in candlelight never fails to reveal such 
wonder. Children need magic. I need magic. 

Lights on! The pack of poems is distributed. 
Thirty- two voices read together. "Who will dare?" 
Then a group of three or four recite. Finally solo 
after solo, and then a total group reading is 
repeated. 




Lights out! A new pack of duplicate poems is 
pulled out of the pot by a new "chosen" small 
hand. Shy children recite softly; blustering chil- 
dren "act" the recitation. 'Who will dare?" pro- 
vokes even more volunteers. 

Only two or three poems are "discovered" 
each Friday afternoon. When the last poem is 
finished, the candle-lit room is darkened one 
last time to reminisce, to think, to talk, and 
especially to "observe* the look of a magical 
environment. Our memory will last until we 
can re-experience poetry pot next week. 
(Learning that one can hold pleasure in 
the mind is a side goal.) 
2>,; ;s j Then partners, small groups 
°° J % JS^Hj ancI sometimes a single child all 
cozy up to various corners, outside 
trees or a desk or two to recite to 
each other. The room buzzes with 
poetry from our folders; this week's 
poet ly and last week's and all the weeks 
since September. By June each child has 
a collection for childhood eternity. 
Some years, when the chemistry is right, we 
draw, paint, practice, narrate, act out, develop 
stage presence, perfect microphone projection — 
all for a poehy show, 

Some years are not performing years. But 
every year we read by candlelight the world's 
great poets, and we believe that poetry is pro- 
found and joyful and silly and sad and comical — 
and especially magical. 

Elaine Wiener teaches first* second and third graders 
in Garden Grove. She may be reached at 714/538- 
2636. 
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Philosophy: The International Language 



by JERRY CHRIS 



"Education is the tense that certain kin/Is of questions must 
be answered by a Hegel and not Joyce Brothers. That is what 
loe ve lost. m 

These words from Allan Bloom's The Closing of 
the Avxerkan Mirul poignantly earmark a major 
tragedy in modern education: despite our ef- 
forts to teach critical thinking and problem solv- 
ing, we have neglected the very foundation for 
those endeavors — classical philosophy. From Tao 
to Plato to Kant to Sartre, man has sought an- 
swers in his search for truth, beauty and good- 
ness. And now, as educators throughout Califor- 
nia seek bridges within an increasingly culturally 
diverse society, the international language of 
philosophy seems ever more significant. 

Content-area teachers, faced with Advanced 
Placement and International Baccalaureate ex- 
aminations, might immediately question the 
adaptability of philosophy within the English, 
math, social science or science curriculum. Per- 
haps this very question is a reflection of Bloom's 
criticism. Teaching critical thinking requires a 
movement away from absolute answers: it de- 
mands student inquiry, analysis and evaluation. 
Philosophy, readily gleaned from such simple 
texts as Durant's TheStoiy of Philosophy, can pro- 
vide that tool in every discipline. 

Let us consider practical lessons in several 
subject areas. Suppose, for example, students 
are reading Ijord of I lie Flies i n a literature class. In 
his work, William Golding clearly expresses the 
motif t ha: without the formal structure and laws 
which a government provides, man necessarily 
tends toward evil and self-destruction. Two great 
philosophers, John Locke and Thomas 1 lobbes, 
are diametrically opposed concerning the good- 
ness of man's nature, with Hobbes agreeing with 
Golding. The teacher now has several possibili- 
ties for high-level, critical thinking activities. An 



examination question might ask the students to 
evaluate Golding's position in light of the phi- 
losophy of Hobbes and Locke. Their debate 
would also provide an excellent foundation for a 
written dialogue as a final essay prompt. For the 
teacher who enjoys role-playing activities, per- 
haps Hobbes, Locke and Golding could bring 
their argument to the classroom. 

Well and fine, the math teacher might sug- 
gest, but philosophy has its base in the humani- 
ties, not in mathematics. Not necessarily so. 
Consider this statement from Bcrtrand Russell: 
"People have discovered how to make reasoning 
symbolic. . .. The aim of life then should be to 
equal the perfection of mathematics by confin- 
ing itself to statements similarly exact, and simi- 
larly true before all experience." Students might 
now be asked to write an essay that explains 
whether or not things which they value in their 
life can be reduced to mathematical formulas. 
Some answers will be obvious: most will agree 
that a flairs of the heart go far beyond what is 
measurable. Howcve/, students, upon further 
introspection, will discover that the nature of 
other facets of being a teenager are very math- 
ematical, such as music and dance. Additionally, 
math teachers should be aware that philosophy 
offers excellent opportunities for interdiscipli- 
naiy reading. Books with a mathematical basis, 
such as Hofstadtcr's The Mind's Eye, or CodeL 
Eschei\ Bach, are readily available in every high 
school library, and current best sellers which 
feature characters whose philosophy of life is 
founded in mathematics, such as I iocg's Smilla s 
Sense of Snow, abound. 

Tile marriage between social science and 
philosophy seems to be a natural. Indeed, the 
Theory of Knowledge course in International 
Baccalaureate requires a unit on historiogra- 
phy — the evaluation of truth within the writing 
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of history. As a jump-off point, students might 
consider Mortimer Adler's statement that his- 
toiy did not lake place in 1532 or 1951. but 
rather in the year "1 Read"; in other words, 
history takes place only as described by the histo 
i ian or as interpreted by die reader from the 
text. 

One of the most successful and interesting 
civics lessons I have seen is the ''Philosophers' 
Cocktail Party." One week before (he "parly." (he 
teacher assigns each individual in the class a 
philosopher to research and role play, l ie also 
gives each student specific questions to answer 
concerning his character's views on the role of 
government in society. At the party, which might 
be complete with soft drinks and brownies, the 
students (philosophers) must mingle with their 
colleagues to answer all questions assigned to all 
the philosophers. For added fun, extra credit 
can be granted for "raps" delivered from the 
point of view of the individual philosopher. This 
also provides excellent review for the final. 

Without philosophical discussion, modern 
science is hollow. In fact, most universities now 
require ethics as an integral part of their science 
curriculum. DNA research, gene splicing, pre- 
natal surgeiy — indeed, eveiy sc ientific advance- 
ment — demand an analysis of intention (Kant) 
and consequence (Mill), of the- common good 
(Plato) and individual rights (Spino/.a). of ex- 
tremism (I Iedonists) and moderation (Aristotle). 
In addition, discussion of the scientific method, 
inductive* vs. deductive reasoning, paradigms 
and phenomenology will raise critical thinking 
levels well above simple lecture or experiment- 
based formats. 

Kthical discussion, however, should not be 
confined to the science classroom. At a time 
when the public screams lor educators to im- 
prove the values of today's youth, ethical phi- 
losophy provides an easv avenue whereby teach- 
ers can at least cause their students to reflect < in 
the consequences of anv ac tion, whether that 
action be in literary fiction, a historical <lccisi< in 
< >r a scientific investigation. As society drifts awav 
from all ohites — from dogmatic interpretations 
of literature, fi om the concept of historical "fact." 
fiom mathematical axioms — (lie teacher be- 
comes the facilitator for 1 1 it* students' varied 
judgments on every issue or problem. This, how- 



ever, is not to say (hat absolute* beliefs in them- 
selves should be dismissed as a legitimate phi- 
losophy, as evidenced by Kant 's Categorical Im- 
perative or Plato's Philosopher Kings. 

Thematic approaches to content, rather than 
arrangement by chronology, facilitate the* use* of 
philosophical discussion; this works particularly 
well in team-taught, interdisciplinary classes. In 
our humanities umbrella, our units include: 

• The Nature of Man 

• Communication and Logic 

• Man in Society 

• Power and Authority 

• The Search for Truth and Beauty 

• Kthics 

• Mctaphysic s 

• Love. 

Kach of these (hemesallows us to develop our 
content, cross over to the other disciplines, and 
evaluate mankind's beliefs and movements 
through philosophic al eyes. Several of our key 
role-plaving ac tivities and seminar discussions 
revolve around 77/c Omit Banks of the Wcstrni 
World; through the use of the "Syntopican" in- 
dex, studentscan focus immediate*! von the philo- 
sophical beliefs of any given philosopher on any 
given topic. A thematic approach also opens the 
door for exciting literature with a philosophical 
motif, such as The Tan of Pooh by 1 Ioff and First 
You Have to Row a Little Boat bv Bode, in addition 
to classics such as Si dd hart ha by 1 lesse, 

Jacob Bronowski, in his Ascvut of Moil has 
stated. "It is important that students bring a 
certain ragamuffin, barefoot irreverence to their 
studies; thev are not here to worship what is 
known, but to question it." Indeed, education is 
now some fifteen years removed from the mere 
regurgitation of fac ts as a measurement »>f stu- 
dent and teacher success. As we approac h the 
21sl century, only one universal methodology 
remains intact that c rosses all disciplines and 
languages — philosophical inquiry. Bronowski 's 
message only echoes Socrates' words from 2500 
years ago: " The unexamined life i - not worth 
living." 

Jurry Chris was one of the CAG Summer Seminar 
teachers. Me teaches at Mission Viejo High School. 
25025 Chrisanta, Mission Viejo, CA 92691. 
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Alternative Assessment Strategies in Language Arts 



by 'v AN JACOBS 

Our schools have changed, but perhaps not all 
for the worse. In California high schools, it 
comes as no surprise to educators that our 
student population is not what it was even four 
years ago. With i net eased pressures from all 
facets of society, not the least of which is televi- 
sion, our students no longer come necessarily 
equipped with the academic skills or motivation 
we might once have expected. Asa result, we see 
bright students who dislike what used «o be 
popular assignments and are unskilled in writ- 
ing the papers that used to be almost second 
nature and certainly likely of success. 

If we do not address this issue directly, how- 
ever, we are unlikely to continue as educators 
for the long term, except as cynical ones. It's 
important to note that our students today who 
lack tiiose "essential" skills also bring with them 
a range of expertise that varies f rom top-notch 
computer skills to publishing to singing profes- 
sionally, which our foi mei students, because of 
vastly different demographics and opportuni- 
ties, may have lacked. 

In light of this changing population, how- 
ever, we need to look to our audience for clues 
on how to best engage their attention and create 
an atmosphere in which they en joy, once again, 
the idea of learning and being challenged. 

AH of us have met the student who reads 
continuously, almost to the exclusion of any- 
thing else and who refuses on principle to do 
any assignment that he deems to be busy work; 
this student can be seen cariyinga grade of 1) in 
a class that mandates daily homework to be 
turned in, even though he consistently earns A's 
on the tests. We are all familiar with another 
student who is so motivated by attention that she 
will risk her relationship with the teacher to 
maintain an audience of her peers and who 
varies from grandstanding about irrelevant is- 
sues one day to giving nearly perfect speeches 
on class-sanctioned topics the next. All these 
children need to learn the content, yet each 
internalizes it differently. 

For these students comes alternative assess- 
ment: the idea that a student can demonstrate 
mastery of a content area in more than one way. 

Today's students are not likely to respond 
favorably to the "Here's a worksheet; it's due 
tomorrow" procedure that we may have grown 
up with. Our new population requires new strat- 



egies. For these students alternative assessments 
may prove helpful for some of the benchmark or 
culminating activities in the class. 

To this end, I oiler a potpourri of ideas that 
have worked for students in my English classes, 
both at the sophomore gifted and the senior 
college prep levels. 

Some students may st ill «iil these assignments. 
Alternative assessment is not a panacea. But 
given that only about ten percent of our popula- 
tion prefers to learn from lectures and tests, we 
need to work with that majority who have long 
been neglected in our procedures. More stu- 
dents will internalize the material better in the 
long run than if they were given an objective 100- 
point tost or ten worksheets or a paper thcydon't 
care about. 

Alternatives to Essays 

1. I lave students write about themselves in the 
style of the author they have just studied. I 
generally use this with Chaucer's Canterbury 
Talrs and have the students introduce them- 
selves as if they were being written about by 
Chaucer as one of the members of the pil- 
grimage. 

2. I lave students keep a journal from the point 
of view of one of the characters they have read 
about. Or if you are studying a spec ific time 
period, have the student pick a typical person 
(baker, priest, etc.) and write from that per- 
spective. Depending upon the age of your 
students you may choose to make it more 
academic by having the students incorporate 
their individual research into this journal. 

3. Allow the students to select from a number of 
writing options to demonstrate their knowl- 
edge of the content area. A short newspaper 
or magazine works well with groups, and for 
the students who prefer individual woi k yon 
might suggest an oral history if the time 
period permits. Asalternatives in this kind of 
list, I offer traditional research papers on a 
topic- that the student and I agree upon; a 
book report on a related work that the stu- 
dent reads individually; and generally. I also 
allow a more open-ended option that allows 
the student to think of a written pioject. 
subject to approval. 

4. I lave the students compare/contrast them- 
selves to a group of characters in a work. 
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Which c -liarac tcr is the student most 
like a 1 id wl ly? "I'll is assign men t works 
best if ihe work being studied has a 
fairly large number of characters who 
are clear iy defined. When studying 
historical work, suggest that the stu- 
dent become the author — in 1994. 
What would he the artist's perspec- 
tive todav? What would be his or her 
major concerns? How would the 
writer discuss these current issues? 

5. After finishing a murder mystery 
nove 1 of their choice and while we. r k- 
ing on Marbt'tfL I remind the stu- 
deiKs of all the murders and motives 
they iiave read about. Then I have 
them write their own murder mys- 
icrv. Thevgenerally ask a plethora of 
(jiiesl ions about length, plot. etc.. to 
which I respond that I want the story 
to be complete and wonderful. Al- 
though I did have one parent ques- 
tion this assignment, the fiction that 
was turned in by the students was of 
the highest caliber, and I would rec- 
ommend it. 

6. Whiicstudying totalitarian states, the 
students form groups in which they 
hi ainstoi m what they would include 
in a bill of rights, responsibilities 
and values, (hue finished, they 
pi esent their ideas to the ( lass. That 
done, the students write an essay in 
whit h thev judge which bill of rights 
thev would most like to live under 
and whv. If they disagree with a com- 
ponent of their favorite, they can 
explain their feelings, but should 
also include why that bill of rights is 
still the best one to live under, given 
the areas of disagreement. 

Non-written Options 

Non-written options need to be of- 
leied at various points in the year, and 
while thev aie often thought of as the 
"Inn" projects, thev (an also (any aca- 
d< in ic" weight. 

I. It is inipoi (ant that at some time (he 
student engage in documented re- 
scat ch. but it need not always be the 
prceiusoi to a formal paper. Once 
the foim of the hihliographu infor- 
mation is dear, the students could 
lesearch medieval loods. Their prod- 
in t: a bibliography of their research 



and the food prepared for the class. 
It's a nice culmination to a medieval 
unit. 

2. Especially when my extracurricular 
demands are heavy, I look for the 
students' work to decorate my class- 
room. Currently, my seniors (new to 
me this semester) are turning in a 
bumper sticker that best exemplifies 
their liYc/attitudc/expcr ienc.es. 
When they turn it in. they explain to 
the class orally who they are and why 
the bumper sticker suits them. Dur- 
ing the same period, my sophomore 
GATE students (whom I already 
know) will be creating a bumper 
sticker that best compresses the views 
of Macbeth or Lady Macbeth or 
Shakespeare into a pithy and witty 
statement. 

3. While working on totalitarianism, 
have the students make a visual rep- 
resentation of the numbers of people 
killed in various purges (e.g.. Holo- 
caust. Armenia. Cambodia, Stalinist 
purges). If one bean equals 1.000 
lives, for instance, they will be sur- 
prised to see visually how big ten 
million is. 

4. As a culminating assignment for a 
World War 1 unit, the students cre- 
ated groups of three to four people 
and researched an area of World 
War I that we had not really dis- 
cussed (e.g.. women's role in the 
war. major battles, weaponsand fight- 
ing strategies, life on the home front). 
When they had gathered enough in- 
formation, they were to create a pre- 
sentation that contained thrccof the 
following four components: written, 
visual, oral, kinesthetic. I gave the 
students lists of hypothetical project 
options for each area and allowed 
them some latitude in selecting from 
this list and creating their own. 

5. Instead of the traditional mind- 
numbing book reports ("My book 
was about. ..it was very good"), have 
your students create a contest in 
which they "sell" their book to the 
chiss. I oiler suggestions as to how 
thiscould be done (videos, speeches, 
sound effects, visual aids, costumes, 
posters, dramatic reading, etc.) and 
give them plenty of lead time. On the 



day uiat the presentations begin, I 
tell each student to keep track of 
their three favorite presentations, 
because they will be "buying" these 
books with the coupons that I'll give 
out. You can give the winners prizes, 
extra credit, or the option of pre- 
senting their project at a school fair. 
6. Occasionally as a short break, I'll 
give random groups of students two 
pipe cleaners with which they must 
create a symbol for a character. When 
they've finished, they explain their 
results to the class. T ' 's is especially 
effective the day before a test to get 
them calm. 

Kohlberg's Model 

If you arc familiar enough with 
Kohl berg's Model of Moral Dcvclo}>- 
nicnt to teach it, have the students de- 
cide which level different characters are 
on. When explaining this idea, I gener- 
ally use as an example The Dead Poets 1 
Society, as it offers clearly defined char- 
acters on a number of different levels. 
This exercise helps students discover 
characters' motivations and acts as a 
continuity builder over the course of 
the academic year if you refer to it more 
than just once. 

When the work under study offers 
the opportunity for multiple interpreta- 
tions, you can begin a good discussion 
by telling each student to bring his oi- 
lier idea of the perfect present for a 
given character. They need to take into 
account the character's needs, wants, 
available resources, personality, etc. 
When they explain their pi esent, they 
must justify why this is the best. You may 
want to place parameters on this; tell 
students that anything goes or that you 
want the gift to be something tangible, 
something from .hat lime period, etc.. 

The Novel Party 

I've also included one full-blown as- 
signment for use when you want groups 
of students to read novels different from 
other groups. ( This was one of those 
limes when necessity really did create 
invention; there weren't enough novels 
for the entire class to read, so I broke 
them into groups of four to six and 
distributed a variety of novels.) 
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The Novel Party 

Your goals for this project are several: 

1. You are to throw a party using the novel your group has 
read as an organizing theme. To that end, consider the 
kinds of room decorations, costumes, music, food, 
atmosphere, and activities that would be most appropri- 
ate. The theme should be immediately evident and clear 
upon entering the room. 

By the time the party has ended (one class hour) 
everyone should feel as if they have been so far im- 
mersed into the topic/themes of your book that they 
have actually experienced the novel, though they have 
not yet read it. The goal is that they retain your message. 

2. Enjoy yourselves in a self-controlled manner. 

(Your party should be well planned before it begins. 
During the party would not be a good time to discuss 
seating options, for instance.) 

3. Creativity is essential, Consider all the ways you have 
ever learned/been taught a subject like a novel and 
expand from there. Go beyond what you have seen 
others do. Be free spirits with a purpose. Keep us safe 
and use common sense, but otherwise don't place 
artificial limits on yourselves. 

4. You need to work well with each other and pull your own 
weight within the group. 

(Consider what you have learned about Bloom's Tax- 
onomy and Kohlberg's Model of Moral Development. 
Keep these two educational gurus in mind as you plan 
your party.) 

5. Use various senses: auditory, visual, kinesthetic. Re- 
member that when you us'.jh a lesson physically, it aids 
in the retention of your ideas, it also causes the brain to 
grow. You are, for this hour, a gardener of huge brains. 
Cultivate them well! 

6. Have fun! 



Alternative Evaluation Strategies 

As important as assignment is the evalua- 
tion of" it. Students have the right to know how 
they are being graded before they begin to work 
on a project. We must tell them not only the 
number of points it is worth, but what criteria we 
will be looking at. While assigning a project. I 
demonstrate what 1 expect by using examples 
from previous classes; I show them quality stu- 
dent-made videos with commcntsafterwafd about 
what could have been improved from my point 
of view. If Tin the one doing the grading, they 
should be aware of my version of the ideal form. 
We discuss what they could suggest to improve 



(he examples that already demonstrate quality. 

As an interesting sidenote, one of the charac- 
teristics that distinguishes gifted students is their 
desire to be surrounded by quality — and their 
subsequent dislike of anything that isn't. A dis- 
cussion of quality, then, can be a watershed 
experience for many who may never have thought 
of what components go into a great presenta- 
tion. 

Periodically I have* my students peer edit/ 
grade each other's papers. Uncomfortable as 
this is to some, it is supported by writing research 
and offers several benefits. It's often easier to 
learn editing skills on a paper written by some- 
one else. Since the student isn't already certain 
of what was meant, clarity becomes key. It is 
possible for the students to write more often 
without sending the teacher over the brink of 
insanity and when the students learn what to 
look for. they are more comfortable with revising 
their papers before turning them in. 

On page 19 is an example of a recent rubric 
used on an in-class essay. Note that any of these 
categories could be deleted completely and re- 
placed (or not) with some other component. 
When creating a rubric* for your use. consult with 
your students on it before simply handing it to 
(hem. Or after exposing them to one that you 
have finished, ask them to work with you on the 
rubric when you give the next assignment. 

The rubric eliminates much of the concern 
students have when dealing with their grades; 
most complaints traditionally have centered on 
"I have no clue what she/he wants. Mow am I 
supposed to give it to him/her?" 

Another benefit of the rubric if used with peer 
editors is that they have vciy specific information 
to look for, rather than the usual global concern 
of "Is it a good essay?" 

With alternative assessment options available 
to us. students will hardly be likely to complain 
about how boring class is. norwilllhcy be as likely 
to skip homework assignments since they can't 
already know the answer until after they have 
done it. Student involvement and discoveiy is 
crucial lo their success as independent thinkers. 
By addressing the issue of changing needs, we 
can ensure that our students will learn not only 
our content area, but they will go on to process 
the skills they have learned in our classes long 
after graduation. 

Joan Jacobs teaches English at West High School in 
Bakersfield. She may be reached there at 1200 New 
Stine Road, Bakersfield, CA 93309. 
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PEER EDITING OF ESSAY 



Name of Essay Writers 



Peer Editor Number, 



^Mechanics: Grammar/Punctuation/Spelling 



Use of Time. 



5 - 0-1 errors 
4 - 2-3 errors 
3 - 4-5 errors 
2 - 6-7 errors 
1 - 8 or more errors 



_Content: Message/Purpose 



5 - The writer has an important point that is not obvi- 
ous to the reader. The essay is clearly directed. 

4 - The writer has a point; it is stated clearly but is 
sometimes obvious. There is a clear beginning, 
middle sr.d end. 

3 - The writer has a direction, though it's occasionally 
interrupted by a digression. The content is visible, 
but is not necessarily new. 

2 - The writer did the assignment but did not seem to 
know what to say. The direction is not clear, nor is 
the message. 

1 - The writer has no clue about direction or message 



.Specific Use of the Novel 



5 - Sources cited are accurate, insightful, and relevant 
to the message. The writer supports all major 
points with clear examples. 

4 - Sources are generally correct, though some details 
have been modified Relevance is generally there 
Most points are supported with examples. 

3 - Student used examples but not consistently. De- 
tails are not used or are only partially correct. The 
link between major messages and supportive ex- 
amples is weak 

2 - The writer did the assignment but did not give 
evidence of having read the novel. The writer did 
not support big ideas with examples in any consis- 
tent way 

1 - The writer has no idea about how to use examples 
to support an essay. 



5 . The essay seemed long enough to justify an hour's 
worth of writing. 

4 - The essay indicateda substantial amount of writing, 
but the writer seemed to spend a length of time 
reading notes rather than writing. 

3 - The essay is of moderate length; it fulfilled the 
assignment but did not indicate that the writer had 
plenty to say or an effective use of time. 

2 - The essay was short, given the time constraint, and 
the reader suffered as a result. 

1 - Essay? What essay? You say it took an hour to do 
this? 



.Overall Impact 



5 - The essay is interesting, clear, informative, and 
compelling to read. Once started into it, the reader 
can only reluctantly turn his/her attention to some- 
thing else. 

4 - The essay is interesting, but not quite as much as 
what's happening after this test. The writer is clear 
but not quite compelling. 

3 - The essay does the job but without that sense of 
panache 

2 - The essay is unclear or muddy in sections. The 
writer has not given the reader the motivation to 
want to read past the first tew sentences. 

1 - The essay not only does not maintain interest, but 
upon finishing it, the reader has no notion of what 
the point was. 



Total Points 



X2 



J50 



TOTAL SCORE:. 
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Behind the Door 



Students in Julia Oindace Cxniiys' class of iV year okh at the Minna n School 
looked behind the door, and thin A what they found. 



There was a flower garden 
Brightly shining 
Some butterflies 
Are playing tag in the trees. 
The butterfly king is happily dining 
And the butterfly queen starts to tease. 
The butterflies, the butterflies 
Are flying round their king. 
Then the brightly colored flowers 
To the queen begin to sing. 
1 tried to get through the door 
But no matter how hard I tried 
I could not quite get through the door 
And so then my dream 
Just, died. 

— Elisabeth Cohen 



Behind the door 
A forgotten memory 
Lies on the floor 
Gleaming 
Shining 
And waiting 
For someone 
To remember it. 
This memory 
Is one of the memories 
That is almost 
Never remembered. 
A memory that is 
Most cherished... 
The memory of childhood. 

— Mollie Birney 



I open a door 

I look behind. 

I see a hallway of doors! 

I open each one 

And what do I find? 

Behind each one is a good book. 

I read each book 

One by one 

And poofl 

I am lost in a forest 

With stones to lead me home. 

In each book I find myself inside the pages 

Walking through a door of adventure. 

— Stephanie Mitchell 



Behind the door 
Is a sea of beautiful flowers, 
Fresh air and the golden sun. 
The golden air smells so clean. 
The flowers look like a dove of peace 
Flying in the sky. 
There are mountains 
Covered with snow 
Like the fluffy white clouds above. 
Little rabbits scurry to their homes fast 
Like the wind whistling in your ears. 
An eagle swoops overhead 
Then it is gone. 
Behind the door is a sea of beautiful 
flowers 

Fresh air, and the golden sun. - 

— Alison Kase 



Behind the door 

Is a world of written words. 

Behind the door 

Is a picture of happiness. 

Behind the door 

Twinkling stars play. 

Behind the door 

The moon talks to me. 

Behind the door 

Are many thoughts of curiosity. 

Behind the door 

Is your poetry side. 

Behind the door poetry flows 

Like a waterfall splashing 

down. 

Behind the door is love. 

— Camilla Marcus 



Behind the door 
Is a piece of comedy 
The piece of comedy 
Jumps into me. 
I start of squirm, giggle, 
And laugh. 
The piece of comedy 
Makes me go crazy. 

It tells me jokes 
And plays with me. 
And now the piece of comedy 
Stays in the door. 
But 1 come and see it 
Every day. 

— Lisa Becker 



Behind my door 
There was a monster 
The ugliest monster 
I ever did see. 

And he had a big old mouth 

Wi»h a thousand teeth 

Gleaming right at me. 

A nasty look was in his eye 

Dribble was dripping out of his mouth. 

I offered him a piece of steak 

Then I ordered him to look south. 

The monster did look south indeed 

I hit him in the head 

And when he went out crying, 

1 went upstairs to bed! 

—Josh Phillips 
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Dynamic Connections at the Junior High — Using the 
AT&T Learning Network by Terrie Cray 



This article describes my experiences dur- 
ing the 1993 fall semester as two of my 8th 
grade classes (Science and Honors En- 
glish) collaborated in a telecommunications 
project sponsored by AT&T. Although the activi- 
ties conducted during the semester correlate 
with our specific auricular topic — nutrition — 
they can be adapted to a variety of topics and 
content areas. As education embarks on the 
Information SuperHighway, projects facilitated 
by telecommunications will become increasingly 
common. I hope the AT&T format and this 
model encourages you to come aboard. 

I found that participation in a survey-based 
project fosters skill development in several areas, 
including: 

• creating survey questionnaires 

• tabulating data 

• using spreadsheet and database tools to 
organize data and provide examples 

• creating meaningful and accurate charts 
and graphs with computer software 

• analyzing data to discover patterns, trends, 
and relationships 

• developing and supporting hypotheses 

• defending conclusions in written and oral 
presentations 

• using a computer and modem to commu- 
nicate with students .it distant locations 

Six classes collaborated with ours in the Learn- 
ing Network. The teachers were Governors' Eel- 
lows who had worked together last summer at 
the Teachers and Technology Institute. Each 
was responsible for sponsoring a project in ei- 
ther math or science that reflected the values 
and vision of AT&T including: valuing team- 
work, innovation, integrity, dedication to "cus- 
tomers, "and respecting the individual. We were 
charged with the mission of encom aging our 
students to design devices that incorporated the 
future thrusts of the corporation: voice/audio 
processing, visual communications, messaging, 
wireless communication, and networked com- 
puting. 



STEP ONE: Creating a Project Topic 
When we first got "on-line," we spent two 
weeks getting to know each other by exchanging 
Classroom Sinveys of Class Favorites (music, 
food, sports, etc.) We also shared information 
about areas of local interest and about our local 
economies. The formal project was not begun 
until nearly a month had gone by. During the 
interval, each classroom brainstorm ed possible 
topics, and selected one that seemed interesting 
and would fit in with the course of study. These 
to pics were proposed on-line to give the partners 
a chance to respond. This turned out to be an 
important phase in the development process; 
my classes were interested in designing vehicles 
that would not operate in the presence of a 
handgun. Their motivation was to limit the num- 
ber of drive-by shootings. Our partners in De- 
troit, however, were uncomfortable with the topic. 
The teacher remarked, "My students face this 
problem every day — they don't want to have to 
deal with it as part of this 'fun* project, too!" 
Naturally, we wanted to be sensitive to the needs 
of our peers and changed our focus. 

The project ultimately designed by my classes 
was an outgrowth of a unit on Nutrition and 
Digestion. We discovered one day that many 
students did not eat breakfast; some simply be- 
cause it was inconvenient — others because they 
wanted to avoid getting fat. We decided to find 
out if students in other states shared similar 
concerns and habits. 

STEP rWO: Involving Students at Other Sites 
One principle of telecommunic ations is that 
the most effective projects are those that are 
absolutely dependent on interaction of the dis- 
tant partners. If the project could be conducted 
satisfactorily within the single classroom, it is not 
an ideal telecommunications project. So, once 
the topic is initiated, the means of involving the 
other sites must be determined. Since my stu- 
dents were curious about the eating habits of 
their peers, they had lots of questions — and 
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those questions became the basis for a set of surveys. The 
surveys were divided into two sections; the first asked general 
questions such as: 

How often do you eat breakfast? 

always sometimes never 

Where do you eat breakfast? 
at home at school 

The second section asked respondents to check boxes 
according to what foods they had eaten that day, for example: 

milk? cereal? meat or eggs? 

fruit or juice? sweets? 

The students generated one survey for breakfast and 
another one for lunch. Each student carried a copy of each 
survey and got information from classmates throughout the 
day. We also uploaded copies of the siuvevs to each of our 
partner schools. 

An interesting development is that one student grew 
intensely curious about students' perceptions of body image 
and how that related to their eating habits. Because she felt 
the class-designed suiveys would not yield the information 
she wanted, she designed her own survey, launched it to the 
partners, and worked with a team to conduct it at the home 
site. Her survey — which was to be anonymous — included 
questions such as: 

Are you comfortable with your weight? 
Have you ever tried to diet? 
Have you ever been told you were fat? 
Do you ever skip meals? 

I am pleased that this student was engaged in the project 
to this degree, and that the project was flexible enough to 
accommodate her interest. I feel that through this activity, I 
was able* to differentiate the curriculum to include this spe- 
cific student's needs. 

STEP THREE: Working with the Information 
Over the next several weeks, students responded to 
surveys and requests for designs from ot her classic joins as t hey 
collected information for their own project, including data 
from our Learning Network partners. At this point, the two 
classes I had working on the project diverged: the English 
class began focusing on interpreting the information, while 
the science class Iodised on learning about the body's nutri- 
tional needs. 

After eveiy classroom responded, the students began 
transforming the information into a usable form. In the 
computer lab, I wasable louse the AT&T project as the reason 
for learning how to use a database and spreadsheet. It has 
been my experience that leaching students how to use these 
tools without a ('utricular context lias very limited impact . 
The "U'/ry should we do this?" is not dear. Having piles of 
survey printouts and needing to make sense out of all the 
responses justified the use of the tools. 



Because we had limited use of die computer lab, I gave my 
students a veiy brief — yet successful — introduction to the 
database which consisted of the following few steps: 

1 . Naming the parts (database vocabulary) 

• field - a category of information 

• record - a list of all the information-containing 
fields for one person or item 

• show list - show all the records at once on the 
screen 

• sort - organize the information in a field alphabeti- 
cally or numerically 

• record selection - choosing only specific entries 
according to specific criteria (e.g., gender, age, 
weight, etc.) 

2. Entering the data 

I made this a follow-the-leader activity. Using a liquid 
crystal display unit, I performed each step of creating 
a new database, and then waited for each student to 
do the same at his or her station. Once each student 
demonstrated mastery of the basic skilln, the next 
step was to have them transfer data from the survey 
forms to the computer. After all the survey data had 
been transferred and saved, an advanced student 
(who had taken a computer literacy class) saved all 
of the data onto a master disk. Each student was 
given a copy of the master data base. 

3. Examining the data 

At this stage students practiced organizing informa- 
tion using the sort and record selection commands. 
They learned that the record selection feature could 
be used to answer questions like: 

Which students most often eat breakfast? 

Which students are most likely to eat sweets for 
lunch' 

Then they discovered a problem. Because our school had 
surveyed nearly 300 persons, and our Detroit partner had 
surveyed only If), California would always be selected or 
sorted as the state with the most students with an\ of the 
eating habits. So. I had a reason to introduce the spread- 
sheet — to perform calculations! 

STEP FOUR: Re-evaluating the Data 
In discussions with the students about what we could do 
to examine the data in a way that put each school on an equal 
looting, we came up with the plan of turning the total of each 
held into a percentage of the total number of students 
surveyed at that site. Then we could compare percentages 
evenly. In one class period, students learned how to open 
their master database, copy the data, and paste it into a new 
spreadsheet. Then, we went through a few introductory 
exercises to become familiar with this tool. 
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1. Mora vocabulary 

• eell - one box containing text or numbers, labeled 
by row and column (e.g., C8) 

• row - a horizontal set of cells 

• column - a vertical set of cells 

• formulas - a set of numbers preceded by an = sign 
that commands the computer to perform the 
mathematical functions indicated 

• format - how the text or numbers are displayed 
(e.g., centered, with 2 decimals, etc.) 

• bar graph and pie chart - The important distinction 
here was what happened to the data in the visual 
representation. The bar graph shows raw data 
against a vertical scaled axis. The pie chart shows 
four values as portions of 100%. 

Students discussed which was better suited for what kind 
of needs. The bar graph better illustrated the comparisons 
between students in four states, while the pie chart would be 
appropriately used to illustrate which items in an invent 017 
brought in the gi . * st revenue. 

2. Using tha spreadsheet to calculate percentages and 
averages. 

Again using the follow-the-leader method, I showed 
students how to insert a new column between data 
columns in their spreadsheets. The old data columns 
contained raw data from the surveys. In the first cell 
of the new column, they typed in a formula to 
calculate a percentage: = cell label/total number 

Then they clicked at the top of the column to select 
the entire column, and chose the command FILL 
DOWN from the edit menu. This pasted the formula 
in each cell of the column, adjusting the reference 
cell automatically. After I led one example, and 
monitored students as they practiced with another, 
. they worked independently to complete the process 
with the rest of the columns. 

3. Creating charts and graphs 

To make creating charts and graphs easier, students 
created a new spreadsheet and pasted t^2 percent- 
age data into it. Then they created a row labeled 
"Averages." First we talked about what mathemati- 
cal steps we go through to obtain an average, then I 
shared the formula the computer uses which they 
typed into the new cell: 

= sumfclick first cell in column : click last cell in 
columnj/number of cells 

Then this formula was copied down the length of the 
row by selecting the row (clicking at the left edge} 
and choosing the FILL RIGHT command from the edit 
menu. 

4. Using data to answer questions 

With percentages calculated and averages for all 
schools listed, students could then use the data to 
answer a variety of questions. At this stage we 



discussed questions in terms of complexity, and 

derived three levels: 

1st level - simple questions that report data 
directly. Example: What percentage of Colorado 
students ate pizza for lunch? 

2nd level - questions that compare data in one 
dimension only. Example: Which state has the 
highest percentage of students who do not eat 
breakfast? 

3rd level - questions that compare data in more 
than une dimension, and/or require interpretation of 
data. Example: Is there a correlation between the 
percentages of students who eat sweets for 
breakfast and fast food for lunch with the location 
of the school? 

Students were then assigned to examine their spread- 
sheets, create two questions for each level and answer the 
questions using the data from the surveys. 

Because the final small group report (students worked in 
pairs or trios) consisted of an essay in which the students 
presented their question, appropriate evidence and a conclu- 
sion, we had a reason to review the word processor! I demon- 
strated how to copy data from the database and a chart from 
the spreadsheet and paste them into a word processed docu- 
ment. This was a ten-minute lesson. From there the students 
were on their own. At this stage, the energy level in the 
room — and the noise level, too, I admit — was high. Parent 
visitors commented that they had never before seen this 
group so engaged in a projec t. Students who also happened 
to he members of the television broadcasting studio class 
spent time video taping work sessions and interviewing stu- 
dents about their findings. Computer-experienced students 
who finished early floated to other groups to help them 
complete their reports. Morgan, the student working inde- 
pendently, came in during my prep period and after school 
to complete her report. The only downside to students' 
enthusiasm was that when it was time to print out their final 
results, they had to go next door (where our networked laser 
printer is located) to retrieve their paper. It was hard to 
restrain them ALL from fetching their papers... they wanted 
to see them immediately! 

Then, the completed reports were shared with the sci- 
ence students who had been focusing on the body's need for 
and use of nutrients. As part of their final activity in the unit, 
they were required to examine the survey results and com- 
pare them to the new Food Pyramid. Students were asked two 
questions: What changes should the people surveyed make in 
their eating habits and Wl 1Y? This was a challenging activity 
for them, yet most students demonstrated their understand- 
ing of basic nutrition. (My hope of course, is dial they 
demonstrate that understanding further by modifying their 
own eating habits!) The final conclusions were: 

• More people need to eat breakfast. 

• People need to eat fewer sweets and fatty foods. 
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• People need to eat more fruits and vegetables. 

• People need to eat more complex carbohydrates. 

Incidental to the survey portion of the AT&T project was 
a design portion. Not all students participated in this part, but 
those who did were able to explore creatively and produced 
some delightful designs. The criteria for the "Nutrient Com- 
municator" were that it must be portable and be able to: 

• scan food to determine its purity/safety 

• scan food to determine its nutrient values 

• determine the user's nutritional needs 

• communicate the food values and user needs 

Many of the projects took the form of rings, bracelets, and 
watches with screens or audio reporting systems. Some were 
wallet-sized, some worked with hardware installed at the store 
like an ATM or a computer. Some sampled saliva, others read 
information from the user's hand, one was in the form of a 
color-changing lipstick, and another was designed specifi- 
cally for the visually-impaired. 

This portion of the activity was designed to provide 
students with the opportunity to apply the knowledge they 
had gained from their study of nutrition and from their 
behavioral study of eating habits. Students in both classes 
then were invited to create commercials or printed advertise- 
ments for their product. 

Student reports, evaluations, and product designs were 
assembled into a group report which was sent to eac h of the 
partner schools, who sent t heir reports to us. The entire 
book — composed of seven sections — was duplicated and 
shared with school district administrators, parents, and com- 
munity members at an open house during which students 
had a chance to speak about their perceptions of being 
involved in the project. 1 feel the telecommunications project 
wasa wonderful means for learning newskillsand for working 
with a variety of people. Students concurred: 

u Thr AT&T project means an opportunity to rxjurmur communi- 
cation across the USA with students who shaie similar scientific 
ideas. It pnwides the essential atmosphere and support to express 
andexpand our creative abilities and group work skills. We receive 
an insight and chance to woilt with today's technology and 
I 'onion >ow\ future. H — Sri Dalton 

"...77//' major benefit that has evolved jrom working with. AT&T 
was the use of computers. ..Another profitable outcome for me was 
the higher level oj thinking skills we demonstrated when writing 
on r reports. ' ' • —Jen nie 7 / ipp 

"/ really liked doing this AT&T project. I had the opportunity to 
collect data, organize it, and convert it into a usable Jorm. I also 
enjoyed the feeling of walking with people across the nation via a 
network. " — David Pepper 

"What I liked about the AT&T project was that we got to commu- 
nicate with people from across the nation and see what kind of 
liJestyU's they lead a rid what we have in common. It helps us to not 
stereotype people but welcome their ideas. " — Spencer Knight 



"Some of our ideas may spiing someone's imagination to aeate 
something like a nutrient communicator. I hope tliat someday I 
can tell my kids that I helped design something by AT&T!" 

— Linnea Beckett 

(NOTE: A survey is one of the easiest tools to use in a 
telecommunications project, and is adaptable to a wide vari- 
ety of topics. Telecommunication partners can be found 
through many on-line scivices, including Internet, FredMail, 
American Online, and Prodigy. The primary advantage of the 
National Geographic KidsNet and AT&T Learning Network 
programs is that of structure. With these services, you are 
matched up with other subscribers; there is an established 
curriculum and time line; and there isconsistentsupportand 
help from one or more coordinators. For more information 
about die AT&T Learning Network, please call 1-800-367- 
7225, ext. 4158.) 

Terrie Gray may be reached at 916/877-5141. 
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A Tribute To Outstanding Teachers 



"No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than ihat blown Ity 
the successful teacher. " 

— Sir William Osier 



But what makes a successful teacher? 
Is it the knowledge he possesses and his ability to 
share it with his students? Is it her willingness to 
go beyond what is required and seek out that 
which will enrich and extend herstudents' learn- 
ing experiences? Is it his ability to motivate and 
challenge inquiring minds? Is it her example of 
daring to take risks which provides a safe place 
for student risk taking as well? Is it his demand 
for excellence which provides standards for stu- 
dents which will last a lifetime? 

Of course, it is all of this and much more. No 
role is more demanding than that of an out- 
standing teacher. And perhaps the most de- 
manding task is that of teaching the gifted, 
because gifted children arc themselves more 
demanding. They arc more demanding of our 
time since they require extensions beyond what 
is normally provided in typical texts and materi- 
als; they are more demanding of our intellect as 
they easily recognize crrorsof logic and fact (and 



can be quick to point them out); they are more 
demanding of equity because of their own height- 
ened sensitivity to justice and fairness. 

The California Association for the Gifted be- 
lieves that it is important to recognize the vital 
role superior teachers play in providing appro- 
priate educational experiences for gifted stu- 
dents. The most enlightened pedagogical theo- 
ries arc only as good as the teachers who put 
them into practice. 

Therefore, CAG annually selects a classroom 
teacher from each of its eleven regions to honor 
at its statewide conference. We realize that in 
selecting a few, we arc leaving out many others 
equally deserving. However, we hope that while 
spotlighting these eleven individuals, we also 
provide inspiration for others to continue in 
their efforts at serving gifted students. 

Mere are glimpses of this year's outstanding 
teachers, honored al the March conference in 
Palm Springs. 




BAY AREA REGION 

Ingrid Oyen teaches math and science at Presidio Middle School in the 
San Franciso Unified School District. She has developed a challenging 
curriculum which includes her work in founding the Math Renaissance 
program at her school. She has incorporated "little discover areas" into 
her classroom where a student may read, play a math game, review 
scientific process, or work alone. The atmosphere in her class is one of 
excitement and constant discovery. 



CAPITOL REGION 

Sue Verne is a leaching veteran of eighteen years, including five years of 
teaching Honors World History at Florin High School in the Klk (hove 
Unified School District. She has impressed both staflfand students with her 
commitment to leaching excellence in general, and to gifted students in 
particular. Her dedication to gifted education and students is shown 
through her endless hours guiding and supporting students through a 
number o( co- and extra-curricular activities such as academic decathlons, 
enrichment seminars, History Day competitions and Mock Elections. 
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JOSHUA TREE REGION 

Marie Coover teaches a sixth grade GATE cluster class and teams with 
three other teachers at Taft Elementary School in Riverside Unified 
School District. She was selected for her outstanding leaching methods 
and her high motivation through interdisciplinary learning and thematic 
instruction. As a district mentor science teacher and the school site GATE 
coordinator, she has a definite commitment to academic excellence in all 
curricula!' areas. 



MISSION REGION 

Ellajarf is a teacher of highly gifted second, third, and fourth graders at 
the Multnomah Highly Gifted Magnet School in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. She has taught gifted students for twelve years. Her 
classroom is frequently used for class observations by students and faculty 
of California Stale University, Los Angeles and is considered an exemplary 
model of gifted education. She innovates, motivates and differentiates to 
create outstanding educational experiences for gifted students. 



MOUNT SHASTA REGION 

Linda Jungwirth teaches the GATE program at Hayfork Elementary 
School in Mountain Valley Unified School District in the mountains of 
northern California. Linda is a regular contributor to various computer 
publications. Her studies in technology and cognitive learning styles have 
benefited her school and district as well as her highly motivated students. 
Practical career investigations for the students have made her program 
highly successful and popular with parents. 




ORANGE REGION 

Leah Welte has been leaching or administrating programs for gifted 
students for twenty-four years. She currently leaches a fifth grade self- 
contained GATE class at Del Cerro Elementary School in the Saddleback 
Valley Unified School District. She is a superb teacher, creating a climate 
for learning which demands outright excellence, yet isopen. trusting and 
accepting. She is also a skilled writer, presenter and a strong advocate for 
gifted education. 




PACIFIC REGION 

Lydia Cruz-Mach litt teaches a bilingual self-contained GATE class at Rose 
Avenue School in the Oxnard School District. She is recognized as an 
expert bilingual teacher and has developed teaching strategies appropri- 
ate for bilingual students, hi addition, she conducts parent orientation 
meetings in Spanish, assists in the identification of gifted bilingual stu- 
dents, and makes home visits to explain the GATE program and the 
opportunities it offers to gifted children. She has made invaluable contri- 
butions to inficd children. 
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PALO MAR REGION 

Rosemarie Smith is a GATE Team Leader at Point Loma I ligli School in 
San Diego Unified School District. She is knowledgeable in her field, 
keeping abreast of the latest curriculum and methodology, communicat- 
ing that knowledge to her colleagues and utilizing it in her classroom. She 
has been working on developing an interdisciplinary thematic approach 
to curricula for GATE teachers and has served as a trainer of trainers in the 
GATE Curriculum Framework task force. 
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REDWOOD REGION 

WilhelmSchaser teaches honors classes at Eureka High School and directs 
advanced/independent scientific research projects for highly talented 
students. His students have participated in regional, state and national 
competitions winning recognition and prizes. Most notable was the 1 992- 
98 team which received a first place national award and $ 15,000 in the 
American Express Geography competition. Me gives "over-and-abovc 
time" to challenge students to demonstrate their true potential. 



SAN JOAQUIN REGION 

Maurine Anderson enthusiastically teaches a full-time GATE class of fifth 
and sixth grade students at Aycr Elementary School in the Fresno Unified 
School District She emphasizes integrated thematic instruction, higher 
order thinking skiils, creativity and critical thinking. She is a dynamic 
mentor teacher in instructional practices who has developed and dissemi- 
nated curricular materials in science, language arts and social studies. 




SANTA LUCIA REGION 

Mary Strommer is a sixth grade teacher and mentor teacher at P. A. Walsh 
Elementary School in Morgan Hill Unified School District. She is an 
innovator, leader and advocate for GATE. Mary has a long hist 017 of 
working with (J ATE leaders in California. Texas and New Mexico. She was 
the driving force in the revision of her district's identification process 
which now includes a portfolio assessment. She is described by her peers 
as "a role model for GATE." 
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share universal themes. 1 feel this knowledge of 
shared themes helps to create a supportive and 
accepting classroom. Literature is the perfect 
vehicle for this discovery. 

What books will promote the growth that we 
would like to sec in our students? No onehooY. 
will fit all classrooms. As classroom teachers we 
know that each class has its own "aura," and it is 
wise to adopt a number of core books so class- 
room teachers will have literature choices. We 
must look closely at our *x>ok choices, since 
many authors arc trying to write for the 
multicultural classroom. Studcntsquickly recog- 
nize a contrived theme or character, and conse- 
quently the author loses credibility. One student 
shared with me that it really bothered her when 
an author put in Spanish words and didn't use 
them corrccily. 

My district has had an adopted set oT core 
books for a number of years. 1 have found it is' 
important to reevaluate and update a core list 
after a few years. The following are suggestions 
for a middle school core list: 
6th Grade 

Armstrong, W. Sounder 

Dcjong, M. House oj 60 Fa the) \ 

DuHois, W. Twenty-one Walloons, 

George, J. Julie of the Wolves 

Turnbull, A. Maroo nf the Winter (laves 
7th Grade 

DeAngeli, M. Door in the Wall 

1 luynh, Q. Land I Lost: Adventures of a Boy in Viet 
AY//// 

Knnigsburg, K. Ihmul Taste for Scarlet and Miniver 
Paiersnn, K. Master Puppeteer 
Taylor, T. The (lay 
8th Grade 

Carter, I\ Education o] Li tile Tree 
t ! t > 1 1 km , J . A / v lit oth er Sa m is Dead 
Conrad, P. Ihairlc Songs 
Freeman, R. Immigrant Children 
Hunt, 1. An oss Five Aprils 
Magorian, M. (kwtl Xight. Mt\ Tow 
Rostkowski, M. After the Dancing Days 

1 also suggest that middle school students 
read short stories by the following authors: Gary 
Soto, Maya Angelou. Isaac Singer. Sandra 
Cisneros, Gary Paulsen and Amy Tan. 

This is by no means a complete list, but I 
believe that it provides a good foundation for 
student reading, and many of the books connect 
with the social science at that grade level. 

In teaching any literature it is important to 
develop an atmosphere of trust because class 
discussion isa major vehicle for literal*)* interpre- 



tation. Perhaps the most helpful training for 
successful discussion techniques comes from the 
Junior Great Books Foundation. They offer train- 
ing in the shared inquiry method which will 
benefit any teacher, but especially a teacher of 
the gifted. Shared inquiiy enables all students to 
build their own interpretations in a thoughtful 
way. This technique focuses on different student 
interpretations of the same text, allowing stu- 
dents from all cultures to have equal access to the 
text and to bring their experiences into their 
interpretation. In addition to the excellent train- 
ing provided by the Great Books Foundation, 
the program also offers excellent lit era ry selec- 
tions from kindergarten through high school. 
All selections challenge students to understand 
the meaning of the author, to formulate their 
ideas and to listen to other points of view. 

A major goal of a good literature program is 
to help create lifelong readers. To help attain 
this goal 1 provide time in class for students to 
enjoy literature of their choice. 1 help them to 
choose quality literature by providing a list of 
books that have been enjoyed by many middle 
school students. 1 find that students are thankful 
for some suggestions and guidance. They fre- 
quently suggest to their peers a book from the 
list, and 1 am constantly adding new books to the 
list . Through literal u re discussions students share 
their expectations of quality literature. They 
want an author that develops believable charac- 
ters, makes them think and expresses ideas in a 
variety of ways using interesting and novel de- 
scriptions. 

The atmosphere in our schools should en- 
courage reading and make sure that a wide 
variety of quality reading materials are available 
at the school library or the local library. We as 
teachers should promote reading by providinga 
choic e of follow-up projects and a time to share 
reading choices. There might be journal writing 
where students write to other students about 
what they are reading. SSR (sustained silent 
reading), and perhaps a character lea where 
students come dressed as a character from their 
book and share that book with the class. 

1 believe quality literature adds depth and 
meaning to students' lives. It gives them away to 
escape into another world, understand another 
time period and realize (hat many other people 
in the world share their questions about life. 
To receive a cof/y of the reading list, send a stamped, 
self add) essed envelope to Linda Brug 

Linda Brug may be reached at DeAnza Middle School, 
2060 Cameron, Ventura, CA 93003. 
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These goals stress the need for bolh excellence 
(we should be first in the world in math and 
seienre) and equity (all students should be ready 
to learn by the time they enter school). The 
question as to whether we have the resources 
and energy to do both is still as livelv an issue as 
it was a generation or more ago. 

Our Reluctance to be Excellent 

When an individual or*a grou paets in a clearly 
sclf'-ricslriu live fashion, it should stimulate our 
curiosity. Our societal rcsi&ancc to providing a 
quality education for the best and brightest of" 
our students is one such self-destructive act. and 
we, and our children, are likely to pay dearly for 
it in terms of second-class science, business, 
education, and art. We will have an increasing 
inability to compete in the economic and tech- 
nological international competition in the near 
future. 

The problem of gaining support for educat- 
ing "gifted" students in the United States is 
essentially not an instructional problem: it is a 
values problem. L'nless we understand that fac t, 
we c an find ourselves believing that we are argu- 
ing about technical issues of identification or 
acceleration and grouping, when what we are 
really in dispute about are our societal and per- 
sonal values. 

Our own cultural heritage inc lines us in the 
direction of equity. Our anc estors broke away 
from an oppressive elitist society in Kngland and 
elsewhere in Kurope. Most of our ancestors fled 
from suc h rcgimcsand c ultures. Is it any wonder 
that we cany with us our concerns that some 
such group might set itself up as superior to the 
rest of usand tell us how to behave? ( )n the other 
hand, we admire those who have ac hieved great 
things from humble beginnings, It is inherited 
privilege, not the privilege that comes from ac- 
complishment, that we seem to dislike. 

It is now abundantly clear from the field of 
behavioral genetics that there is a significant 
role played by genetic transmission in the devel- 
opment of intelligence. It is. of course, also true 
that such genetic" capabilities as we have, have to 
he strongly nurtured in order to reach full devel- 
opment. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
some of us have more inborn capabilities in 
music or visual perception or linguistic ability 
than others (Plomin. 1988), The standard rule 
that good seed needs good soil in order to 
flourish intellectually is < leai iy true here as well. 

Furthermore, the difference between those 
with substantial talent and those who do not 
have substantial talent in a given domain lends 



to increase over time. This increasing differen- 
tial is due both to the developmental rate of 
growth in the skill (those going faster will devel- 
opmcntally pull away from those going slower) 
and to the fact that as one learns that one has an 
abundance of some talents and not of others, 
one will seek out experiences where the special 
talent can be exercised. It is not the iron-fin- 
gered student who practices two hours a day at 
the piano: it is the student who plays the piano 
with grace and skill and talent. By practicing an 
already well-developed skill, the player inc reases 
the distance between him/hcrself and others. 

Citizen Views on Giftedness 

Recently, the author participated in a study 
committee that presented a plan for the aca- 
demically gifted to a local school board. As a 
prelude to that report, the school board en- 
gaged in cili/en participation time. This allows 
anv local citizen three minutes to comment on 
various aspects of the agenda that the school 
board is preparing to discuss. In this case, a large 
number of citizens look advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on the education of 
gifted students, and the results were most en- 
lightening. 

Half the group, mostly parents, complained 
about the lack of stimulation in the school pro- 
gram for their c hildren and the resulting bore- 
dom and marking time that their < hildren must 
endure. Some of these parents and citizens also 
discussed the importance of these students for 
our community and lor our state and national 
goals and the unfavorable comparisons that are 
being made between performances of students 
in this counlrv and those from other countries. 

The other half of the citizen participation 
comments were very different. 

These persons pointed out that they believed 
that it was undemocratic to separate high ability 
students out and place them in separate honors 
pre tgrams. They asked how these students would 
be expec ted to learn about life and form rela- 
tionships with all groups in the society if they 
were continually c lustered in small groups with 
one another? Thev also maintained that good 
teachers could provide effective education in 
heterogeneous groups in the middle sc hool. 

Here were two groups of intelligent and sin- 
cere persons looking at a partic ular program 01 
situation and then coming down on quite oppo- 
site sides of the issue, I low c an that be } 

The basic reason would seem to be that we all 
want mutually incompatible goals for our schools 
and for our students, In short, we want it all! We 
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want the child lo bo socially well ad- 
justed //////intellectually stimulated. We 
want equity and fairness in student as- 
signment, <tud we want excellence in 
educational programming. We are nol 
willing to give up one of these goals for 
the oilier. This dispute then is. what is 
the proper balance lor these values in 
the school program? We are not dis- 
agreeing about whether it is important 
for the child to be intellectually stimu- 
lated or receive proper experience in 
workingeffectively with others, hutahc ml 
what (he proper balance of these kinds 
of activities should be. 

Hie Difficulties of Reform 

There are a number of puzzling ele- 
ments to the current educational scene 
(hat require furl her rellection. We need 
to ask ourselves whvwe can 't do what we 
know we sh< mid do? Why don 't we ha\e 
available special services for gifted un- 
(lerachioveis? Why do we not provide 
special exercises to stimulate the gifted 
child intellectually until he is in the 
fourth grade, if then? The answer to 
many of these questions is that these 
needed policies require collec tive ac- 
tion. Thov cannot be done by a single 
teacher in his/her classroom. Collec- 
tive action means the development of 
policv. a statement of rules and stan- 
dards that govern the allocation o I re- 
sources in the schools. 

It islhe desire lodevelopsuch special 
educational polic ies that runs afoul of" 
the love-hate relationship between the 
societv and the gifted individual 
((Gallagher. l<>8t>). This is the onlv cal- 
egor\ ol exceptional c hi!. h en for whom 
we seriouslv quest i< >u win t her we should 
provide spec ial servic cs, The reason is 
that one of the most fundamental values 
ol the societv fits under the value con- 
c epl ol vertical equitv — ////■ uiirquttl /;////- 
;///•;// /»/ iniujuul.s fit make them mote rtptal 
(Udlaghei, H>S:>). 

Suc h a concept fits the* needs ol the 
mentally retarded child and the child 
horn povertv environments cpiite well, 
but K does not fit tin- gifted child. We 
ha\e to find a dillcicnl .ugumenl |oi 
the- spec ial education sen ic es lor git ted 
childu n, and that aigumcnl is most 
hcqucntlv one ol "enlightened self-in- 



terest." If we help these children now, 
we are strengthening our society and 
providing more competent physicians, 
lawyers, scientists, political leaders, and 
so forth that we may well need in the 
future. 

This is the* reason that programs for 
gifted students (lower during periods of 
soc ietal unease. When we worry about 
our collective or societal future, the 
desire lo lake advantage of the talentsof 
these children becomes manifest and 
gels translated into special resources for 
these children. 

Educational Reform Movements and 
Values 

When we embark on our periodic 
attempts at sc hool i eform. we are also 
engaging in expressions of personal and 
social values, nol merely responding to 
the latest in educational research. Kach 
of the current reform efforts rolled s an 
aspect of our values. We are interested 
in how suc h reforms intersect with our 
thoughts and values about "gifted chil- 
dren/' 

\. Educational Reform — The Excellence 
Movement 

Those of us who have been on the 
educat ional scene for a number of vears 
have had a sense of dc'ja vu in listening 
to the latest complain tsalx nit (heschoc »Is 
and their treatment of "excellence. "The 
concerns being expressed now are re- 
markably similar to those expressed in 
the late I ( A r >Os and earl\ l ( .)(>()s in the 
Sputnik era when we felt ourselves in an 
educational or technological race with 
the Soviet I'nion ((iardnc>\ I ( .)<SS). 

The majorand significant difference 
betwee n then and now is that then the* 
federal government responded bv in- 
vesting large sums of monev in educa- 
tion. 'much of it through the National 
Science Foundation, which supported 
major curriculum icvision at the sec- 
ondary sc hool level. Programs like the 
School Mathematics Study group, the 
Chemical Bond Approach, the Biologi- 
cal Sc ienc e's (ainicuhun Studv, and so 
foith. geueiated a major set of new 
c nri ic u la whit h woi ked to the benefit < >f 
gif ted and tale nted students at the sec - 
ondarv school level, since these* cur- 



ricula all stressed high-level 
conceptualization and "handson" prac- 
tice in research — two objectives which 
fit well with the education of the gifted 
(Ooodlad, 1<)(>4). 

In contrast, the current interest of 
the federal government seems to be 
largely concerned with deficit financ- 
ing. Their education program appears 
to be built upon exhortation to do hel- 
ler and reliance on the states to pick up 
the responsibility for improvement in 
education. This has resulted in a piece- 
meal approac h in whic h some states 
have taken up the challenge while oth- 
ers have not. 

The love/hate relationship ol this 
soc iety with gifted students is not hard 
to obseive. We certainly love what suc h 
students and adults are able* to accom- 
plish when they are disc overing cures 
for diseases or making technological 
advances which improve our economic 
or military status in the world. But ic- 
sentinent of these youngsters is also 
very strong throughout our society 
(Gallagher, 1<>8<>). 

One analogy which may help to ex- 
plain such negative feelings is to com- 
pare the gifted with those people who 
have inherited wealth. These poisons 
have an advantage over the rest of ns 
that thov did not earn, or perhaps de- 
serve. The "inherited weallh of high 
intelligence" strikes manv j >c*ople in t he- 
same vein. They see gifted students as 
those who, for some reason not justified 
bv merit, have received an advantage in 
the academic world, (iiving such young- 
sters special educational programs in 
the schools seems to manv people akin 
to giving tax breaks to the i ic h — a v iola- 
tic >n c if some rather basic lenel of ecjuilv . 
It is this negative* emotional reaction 
that c olors manv persons* views of pi di- 
grams for gifted students. 

The drive for ex< ellcnc e. thcieloie. 
which is spurred on bv our national 
concerns for our societv. bumps up 
against the feeling that it isn't fail to 
help those who alreach have so idik h. 
Manv persons have pointed to the dif- 
lei em e in our altitude (c iwai d athlc tic s: 
the most talented athletes i ee c*ive enoi- 
moilshelp lo develop then talents to the 
maximum (( •allaghei . 1 ( JS~>), 
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II. Educational Reform — Cooperative Learning 

One of tlic newest educational strategics to 
ixrcivc considerable attention is cooperative learn- 
ing. This term encompasses a variety of tech- 
niques which bring together small groups of 
students with a specific goal and asks them to 
work together to achieve that goal. The students, 
instead of being on (heir own in (he classroom or 
performing in a competitive fashion against the 
rest of the class, iue placed in a small group 
where their achievement depends, in part, upon 
the performance of the rest of the members of 
the learn, much as is true in athletics. 

The group members are thus motivated to 
help each other and even teach their slower 
peers how to master some particular skill or bit of 
knowledge so as to make the team more produc- 
tive. In this way, in a heterogeneous class, bright 
students could be distributed into separate 
groups so that they can be helpers for average or 
slow students, and also to even up the competing 
teams in the classroom. 

One of tile fates which awaits new educational 
methods and tc'hniques is that they will be 
oversold, and people who are undernamed will 
trv to adapt them to diverse purposes. That 
would seem to be what is currently facing the 
cooperative learning movement. As Slavin 
( 1990). the originator of the method, complains, 
there isa danger that cooperative learning meth- 
odswill be oversold and undernamed. I Ie points 
out (hat: 

It is being promoted as an alternative to track- 
ing and within class grouping, as a means of 
mainstream ing academically handicapped stu- 
dents, as a means of improving race relations 
in desegregated schools, as a solution to the 
problems of students at risk, as a means of 
increasing prosocial behavior among children, 
as well as a method for simply increasing the 
achievement of all students, (p. 3). 
This is the educational equivalent of using a 
screwdriver as a t insel and then complaining 
h uause it doesn't seem to be as good a tool as 
w.isnrigiualiv thought.! hose who use the method 
should be clear as to what instructional purpose 
is being served bv its use instead of Hying to use 
it as an all-purpose cure for various educational 
pi oblems, 

There isgood reason to believe that the cooj>- 
erativc learning method is well suited to the 
( hanging needs of the Amcrtc an woi kplace, Kcw 
of the next generation of students will work in 
solo situations. Most of these students will be in 
a workplace* where they will be teamed with 
other people to achieve* souk* common purpose*. 



This is just as true in science as it is in business. 
Most large scientific enterprises now involve 
teams of scientists instead of the single genius 
brooding alone in his/her laboratory. 

Johnson and Johnson (1990) point out that 
the development of interpersonal skills through 
cooperative learning may be as important as 
academic content mastery. These results, too, 
depend upon careful training of the individual 
teacher in the methods to that goal. As they say. 
These (interpersonal) skills should be taught 
just as systematically as mathematics, social 
studies or any subject. Doing so requires that 
teachers communicate to students the need 
for social skills, define and model these skills, 
have students practice them over and over 
again, process how effectively students per- 
form the skills, and ensure that students perse- 
vere until the skills are fully integrated into their 
behavioral repertoires, (p.32) 
Isn't it odd that we spend 12 years in elemen- 
tary school and secondaiy school admonishing 
students to "do your own work" and "don't let 
anyone else see your paper" and above all "never 
help other students on their exams" and then 
turn them loose into a society wheie they are 
expected to work in a socially cooperative fash- 
ion with others? 

Slavin (1990) pointed out that in order for 
cooperative learning to achieve student achieve- 
ment effects, two essential features must be 
present. One of these features is goals or positive 
interdependence. The c ooperative groups must 
work together to earn recognition, grades, re- 
wards, and other indicators of group success. 
Simply asking students to work together is not 
enough. 

The second essential feature is individual ac- 
countability: the group's success must depend on 
the individual learning of all group members. 
I«or example, group success might depend on 
the individual learning of all group members 
where the total score of the group on a qui/ 
would be the team performance or an evaluation 
of a report in which eat -h group member contril>- 
uteil his or her own chapter. Newman and Th- 
ompson (1987) reported that 

The pattern of results supports the importance 
not only of a cooperative task structure but also 
of group rewards, of individual accountability, 
and probably of group competition as well. 
(P- 12) 

There would seem to be evidence that cooj>- 
erati\c methods that incorporate group goals 
and individual accountability accelerate student 
learning on basic skills at the elementary and 
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111 if Idle school level. Our concern is whether 
such a device can be used to take the place of 
more extended conceptual learning that gifted 
students should be involved in. Is it being mis- 
used as an excuse for heterogeneous grouping 
in the middle schools or in elementary schools? 

Robinson (19U0). in an extensive critique of 
the use of cooperative learning with gifted stu- 
dents, points to a dearth of research evidence. 
Only ?> of 295 KRIC1 entries on cooperative learn- 
ing refer to gifted. Robinson identified three 
specific problems with this approach: coopera- 
tive learning will limit instruction to grade level 
materials, will be presented at the pace of the 
grade level group, and will be evaluated on basic 
skill measures. 

This is not to say that gifted students cannot 
profit from using the techniques of cooperative 
learning and learning both the joys and frustra- 
tions of a group working toward a common goal. 
Whether in a special class or a resource room or 
a regular classroom, the well-pi epaied teacher 
can use the cooperative learning method as one 
of a battery of techniques to build effective 
learning and cooperative work habits. 

III. Educational Reform — The Middle School 

One of the major developments in education 
over the past couple of decades has been the 
shift in many school systems from junior high 
schools to middle schools. There is some indica- 
tion that more than half of the sch< >ol systems in 
the country are currently following the middle- 
school concept (George. 1988). 

The focus of the middle school concept in- 
cludes the following elements: 

1. A strong affec tive component with teams of 
students and teachers organized to foster a 
sense of belonging. 

2. An inicrdisciplinarv focus on content. 

5. A curriculum that emphasizes inquiiv. explo- 
ration, discovery. 
4. \ schedule characterized by flcxibililv. 

t )ne of the other conceptual elements from 
the middle school that seems to have been added 
lately has boon a mo\cmcnt from homogeneous 
grouping to heterogeneous grouping and the 
mainstreaming of all kinds of students with spe- 
cial needs, including gifted students (I .ounsbiuv. 
1988). Although the majority of middle schools 
in the I'niteri States apparentlv still group In- 
ability in some academic subjects (( ieorge. 1988). 
the coin ern foi soc ial and personal develo}>- 
tnenl at the middle school level seems to lake 
precedence ovei academic excellence. 

The middle schools appear to be a major 



battleground between the sometimes conflict- 
ing goals and values o£ equity and excellence. There 
has been a concern that grouping or tracking 
would result in grouping together large num- 
bers of low ability students who would suffer 
from low teacher expectations and possibly con- 
tagious nonacademic behavior. To counteract 
that possibility, heterogeneous grouping has 
been introduc ed in many systems. 

The literature on grouping and tracking that 
is now used to support (he heterogeneous middle 
school pattern is both immense and confusing. 
There are some substantial limitations on that 
literature, however. One of the most authorita- 
tive reviews of the literature cm ability grouping 
has been presented bySIavin ( 1988). The results 
of his review are widely quoted as supporting 
limited abilitygrouping and identifying only the 
top level gifted students as possibly profiting 
from tracking or grouping (e.g., George, 1988). 
But Slavin didn't include 1 special programs for 
gifted students in his review on the elementary 
school! 

This excludes studies of special classes for the 
gifted and for low achievers. Gifted and special 
education programs may be conceived of as 
one form of ability grouping, and they also 
involve many other changes in curriculum, 
class size, resources and goals that make 
them fundamentally differentfrom comprehen- 
sive ability grouping plans, (p. 297) 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of Slaving 
review ( 1988) is his comment on what is lacking 
in these studies on tracking or grouping. 
Experimental studies of ability grouping typi- 
cally lack adequate descriptive information on 
what teachers in contrasting grouping arrange- 
ments are actually doing. It is unlikely that 
grouping plans have a direct effect on achieve- 
ment; whatever effects are seen must be due to 
changes in teachers' instructional practices; 
yet these changes and their consequences are 
poorly understood at present, (p. 329) 
The problem is that "grouping b\ ability" 
appears to be bad for low achieving students, 
c reating a critic al mass of discouragement, but 
good for high achieving students. What to do? 
Since there isa pane ity of evidence regardingthe 
impact of middle schools on various subgroups, 
one is forced to i civ upon cxpcricnc cand expert 
(cstimonv.An unselec ted sixth graclewould likely 
in elude students performing al ninth grade level 
or higher in academic subjec ts and also some 
students performing at the fourth grade level or 
lower. 

The ability of a single teac her to cope with 
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such diverse performance is doubtful, 
particularly without considerable spe- 
cial training. Many teachers may end up 
teaching three separate classes of stu- 
dents within a single room and calling it 
one classroom. The potential for gifted 
students being further delayed in their 
academic development by participating 
in these middle school programs seems 
very real and should be a major concern 
to those who formed the "excellence" 
movement only six years ago. 

There is no specific reason why spe- 
cial programming for gifted students 
cannot form a component of the middle 
schools program. 1 Ionors courses, inde- 
pendent study, magnet schools, and 
other well-established programs do not 
have to be abandoned merely to estaiv 
lish the middle school concept (Simla, 
I WO). 

George (1988) raises (he interesting 
question as to why grouping coi.iinucs 
to be used given the "lack of evide nce" 
(from his perspective) for the practice. 
He considers the major [actor to be 
pushy parents! 

The fact that this group of top stu- 
dents happens. . .to be composed of 
the sons and daughters of the most 
articulate and politically powerful 
adults in the community may have 
something to do with it. (p. 26) 
1 le also conceded, however, that hel- 
erogeneously grouped c lasses are more 
difficult for many teachers and that 
teachers appear to experience consid- 
erable difficulty planning and teaching 
classroom groups of widely varying abil- 
ity and achievement levels. Indeed they 
do! 

IV. Educational Reform — The Master 
Teacher 

Kor manv years now it has become 
appaicnt that classroom teachers ha\e 
become surrounded bv a battalion of 
expertson topics such as reading, learn- 
ing disabilities, gifted, school psychol- 
ogy, curriculum, and so forth, ready to 
tell them what to do with their students. 
The classroom teacher receives little 
money or lespeel. The need for finan- 
cial security has forced many exc e llent 
teachers out of the classroom and intoa 
rarietvnl administrative roles. The c lass- 



room teacher has become less of a fac - 
tor than ever in the essential decision 
making that shapes education as a pro- 
fession. To many persons this down- 
grading of the teacher was an inappro- 
priate trend and one that should be 
reversed. Under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporal ion, a study was done 
that yielded several major recommen- 
dations that wonldamount to thegreatcr 
empowerment of teachers {A Nation Pn*- 
pared, Carnegie Corporal ion. 1 987). One 
such recommendation suggested that 
there should be master teachers in the 
schools who could remain in the class- 
room but earn up ioS/0,000 a year and 
mentor other teachers instead of being 
stuck with administrative duties. 

A second commission chaired by Jim 
Hunt, former governor of North Caro- 
lina, has been established to set national 
certification standards for these master 
teachers (Lalhlaen, 1990). The com- 
mission itself is composed of a majority 
of classroom teachers. So far, so good. 
What has occurred now. though, is that 
they are c urrently considering whether 
there is such a thing as gifted educa- 
tion — something that would be a big 
surprise to the thousands of persons 
working in this field around the coun- 
try. 

It turns out that onlv one of the com- 
mission members has had any contact 
with programs for gifted, and she was 
chosen because she was one of the final- 
ists for the NASA "teacher in space" 
program. The entire field of exceptional 
children has been treated in a similar 
manner, and it now has become a major 
task to try to "educate" these commis- 
sion members about the special nature 
of students with special needs and the 
special instruction that comprises the 
field of exceptional children. 

We in the educ ation of gifted stu- 
dents are in dangei again of disappear- 
ing into the mainstream at the same 
time that the mainstream is profiting 
from the spec ial educational programs 
that have been operating for gifted stu- 
dents for many years. It seems that the 
educ ational mainstream has just caught 
up with the importance of teaching 
thinking processes to students, a cor- 
nerstone o( educational programs for 



gifted since the middle 19(H)s (Keldhusen 
& Trcfttngcr, 1985). As is the case of 
cooperative learning and the middle 
schools movement, there is adequate 
room for teachers of gifted sludentsasa 
part of the master teac her movement. 

The truth of the matter is that we 
learn a great deal from working with the 
extremes of the student populations, 
both slow learners and fast learners, 
that is important to the mainstream. It is 
out of gifted education that the einpha- 
sison problem f'mdhig has come (Cet/els, 
1975); our growing sophistical ion about 
the development and measurement of 
intelligence and creativity owesmnch to 
our experience with gifted students. By 
working at the extremes of the student 
population, we find out many useful 
things about how to educate all stu- 
dents. 

We have more than sufficient bad 
news regarding the performance of our 
students versus those of other countries 
in international studies of comparative 
achievement in science and mathemat- 
ics (Gallagher, 1985). Such poor perfor- 
mance isalso comparatively true < if "our 
best students" versus "their best stu- 
dents." The trends noted here in the 
middle sc hools, cooperative learning, 
and master teacher movements tend to 
ignore the needs of gifted students and 
their teachersand w< mid seem designed 
to make these problems worse unless 
they are counteracted. There is no ratio- 
nal basis for not incorporating thegifted 
programs in any of these innovations, 
but we are dealing with values, not facts. 

In the end, it is not the schools or 
educators that drive broad educational 
policy. It is the public, and it is the 
public that will have to decide that out- 
perilous status in international eco- 
nomic and technological competition 
demands that we put aside some of the 
old prejudices about gifted students and 
gifted education that come clanking 
after us like the chains on Marley'sghosl. 

V. Educational Reform — Site-Based 
Management 

One of the strongest of the educa- 
tional reforms involves the desire to 
return power and authority to the local 
school level. This "site-based manage- 
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incut" aims to empower teachers and principals 
to make (lie key decisions regarding children 
and programs rather than rely on policies devel- 
oped in a central office, often far away, geo- 
graphically and psychologically, from the educa- 
tional process. 

It is not hard to understand why such a policy 
would strike a responsive chord in many teach- 
ers who may have felt themselves unduly re- 
stricted by distant judgments and faceless lead- 
ers. However, site-based management, like the 
other reform, raises many different questions 
regarding how such a shift in policy would play 
out in operation. 

There would continue to be obvious restric- 
tions on the" local school personnel, so it is the 
breadth of their freedom of decision making 
(hat is the real question. Obviously, the local 
school personnel could not do something that 
was against the law (such as deciding not to seive 
children with handicap conditions, for example). 
II there is a statewide testing program eslalv 
lished by the state legislature, docs the local 
school have the option not to participate? Can 
they choose to offer or not offer certain curricu- 
lum items? The crucial issue is what decisions will 
be made at the local school level under "site- 
based management" that were not made there 
before. This is a particularly relevant question 
for students with special needs who have not 
always thrived under polit ies of local decision 
making. What happens to students with special 
needs? What about support services that are 
district-wide such as psvchological services or 
counseling? Can such an approach lead to a 
magnet-school arrangement? To what extent 
art* individual schools expected to coordinate 
their efforts with other schools in the system? 
One way to look at this situation is to think of a 
district-wide polit y designed for gifted students 
in which each local school has the option to 
implement the idea in various wavs. That is. 
some form of grouping b\ achievement might be 
accepted as a way to challenge gifted students, 
but in one school it could take the form of in- 
class grouping, in another school it might mean 
after-school programs, and in still another it 
might mean a resouice room program. 

In the end. this administrative st rat eg\ of site- 
based management will be judged bv its prod- 
ucts and accountability In (hat regard, each 
school will be laced with the problems that all 
schools lace in assessing piogiams for gifted 
students. 



VI. Educational Reform — Accountability 

The term accountability can strike fear in the 
hearts of educators. They know what most well- 
educated citizens do not. That is, the school is 
not the most powerful force influencing the 
achievement of school children, not by a long 
shot. 

There are at least three other variables that 
would seem to have more influence on student 
outcome than the school: (a) the students' own 
abilities and aptitudes, (b) the attitude of the 
family to education, and (c) the cultural milieu 
in which the student lives. 

Kach student conies to the school with abili- 
ties and aptitudes that will largely determine the 
level of the* child's performance, regardless of 
the instructional strategics used. Students who 
are identified as gifted will be generally superior 
in most academic areas and will likely remain so. 
even if the instruction that they receive is medio- 
cre or worst*. Students who are mentally re- 
larded will perform below the average student 
and will continue to do so even with the most 
brilliant instructional program that they could 
experience (Kirk & Gallagher. 1989). 

The importance of the child's motivation to 
achieve in education and exercise of special 
effort to achieve appears to rely heavily on the 
family and family values. ( liven a strong drive to 
achieve inculcated by the family, even a less than 
satisfactory educational setting will not deter 
such students. One only has to observe that the 
discredited education procedures in Japan and 
Taiwan and Korea (group recitation, classes of 
f>() or ()() children, no differentiation of instruc- 
tion for individual differences, etc.) still do not 
keep many eager and highly motivated students 
from learning. 

Finally, the child is heavily inlluenced by the 
cultural background in whic h he/she exists. If 
the cultural values are against girls being schol- 
ars, that influence will have a heavy impact on 
the performance of girls regardless of the atti- 
tude or programs of the schools. Similarly, a 
cultural value that stresses learning as important 
can be a strong positive force. This is not to say 
that education and the schools a re not a (actor in 
the student's eventual performance. Teachers 
can inspire, content can intrigue, and the setting 
can be conducive to pursuing learning. Such 
conditions should be valued and can be mea- 
sured, but even the best schools can ra re I v over- 
come strong negative forces in the dimensions 
of individual abilities, family inteiests, and cul- 
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lural values. Thai is what worries cducalorsabout 
accountability. They know that poor performance 
by the students will be blamed on the schools, 
not on (he aptitudes of the students or the 
interests of the family or the attitude of the 
cultural group that the child identifies with. 

Gifted Accountability 

Much of the literature trying to evaluate spe- 
cial programs for gifted students has fallen short 
because ofa varietyof design problems (Callahan 
& Caldwell. 1986). 

1. The use of standard achievement tests in such 
evaluation studies will not reveal the true 
achievement of gifted students because of 
the ceiling effects, since gifted students often 
perform at the limits of the test, even in 
pretest circumstances. 

2. The use of standard measures will not reveal 
the mastery of specialized content that is at 
the heart of the special programs for gifted 
students. If they are learning the elements of 
the new physics of Chaos, where are the mea- 
suring instruments that will credit that mas- 
tery? 

?>. Many of the spec ial education programs for 
gifted students focus on the development of 
special skills in the domain of productive 
thinking. Few evaluation efforts have included 
anv type of measure (tests or product evalua- 
tion) to assess gains in this area. 
4. Few ev aluation programs comparing regular 
versus special programs have used the per- 
sonal percept ions of gifted students, or teach- 
ers or parents for that matter. There are 
strong indications from informal comments 
of the students 1 excruciating boredom with 
regular education programs where the pace 
and level of the class activities do not chal- 
lenge the abilities of such students. 
Despite all of these limitations, those evalua- 
tion reports which foc us upon gifted students 
still show gains in favor of the special programs, 
which, given the above shortcomings, must be a 
doubly significant result (Kulik & Kulik, \\W2). 

Recommendations for Action 

It should be clear from the above disc ussion 
that many act ions of significance are taking place 
in American education with little or no input 
from our special field of education of gifted 



students. The question is, what should educators 
of gifted students do about it? Certainly one 
move should be to adopt a deliberate strategy of 
communicating our accomplishments and con- 
tributions beyond the narrow confines of our 
own group. 

We could establish committees or task forces 
whose responsibility would be to open new av- 
enues of communication with our colleagues in 
other dimensions of education and with the 
general public. The members of this task force 
would write, or cause to have written articles for 
Educational leadership* Elementmy School Journal* 
Educational Researcher and so forth that would 
reflect accurate knowledge about gifted students 
and the impact that various programs may have 
upon them. They might also share some of our 
own ideas about improving education based 
upon our experiences with these special stu- 
dents. 

The popular media are also interested in 
puttingarticles before the public but apparently 
have few ideas about how to contact key mem- 
bers of the field wiio might be able to bring 
credibility to these pieces in Parade magazine, 
Xeio York Times Magazine* The New Republic* and so 
forth. This task force could collect names of 
those who could be contacted on various topics. 

The major journals in the field might open an 
'exchange of papers" department whereby thev 
would publish jointly with other journals, re- 
print articles previously printed in other jour- 
nals, or encourage other journals to reprint 
some appropriate works that have appeared in 
our own journals that would be of interest to 
other professionals. 

It would seem important for those interested 
in the education of gifted students to be proactive 
in response to these educational reforms. We 
should not wait for them to c ause problems for 
the education of gif ted students before we ac t: 
we should be actively involved in showing the 
essential compatibility between the best of such 
reforms and quality education for gifted stu- 
dents. 

/\ complete list of references fin this article ma\ he 
obtained b\ contacting the Communicator editor. 

JaniesJ. Gallagher may be reached at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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We Know They Are Out There - Finding the Gifted 
Among Hispanic Students 

by PAT PHELAN 



The focus of this discussion is on procedures 
developed in our district for identifying gifted 
Hispanic students. This task has our highest 
priority because there are so many Hispanic 
students enrolled in the district and, until the 
last few years, so few identified as gifted and 
talented. To place this discussion in context, 
information about the Santa Ana Unified School 
District and about our formal procedures for 
identifying GATE students is presented first. 

Some Demographics 

Seventeen out of every twenty students who 
come to our district schools are Hispanic. Four- 
teen of these seventeen students have limited 
proficiency in the English language. About one 
out of twenty-five will receive some kind of ser- 
vice from the GATE program. 

Out of a district K-12 enrollment of 49,000, 
there arc 2,000 identified GATE students. Out of 
42,000 Hispanic students, 1,000 are identified 
gifted and another 700 participate in a program 
for unidentified students who show high learn- 
ing potential. Thus, identified gifted students 
are 4% of the total district enrollment. Identi- 
fied gifted Hispanic students are 2% of the 
district enrollment. They are 2.4% of the district 
1 Iispanic enrollment. 

While the district population is 8()% I Iispanic, 
the GATE population is 50% Hispanic. This 
figure of 50%) results from a special effort over 
the last twelve years to identify I Iispanic stu- 
dents. Twelve years ago, the GATE population 



was about 25% Hispanic. Even the 50% figure 
does not adequately reflect current results in 
increasing Hispanic representation in the GATE 
program. 

Looking at what has been accomplished from 
the beginning of this school year to the present 
time gives a far different picture. Since July 1, 
1993, 422 students have been considered for 
GATE identification. Out of these students, 336 
(80%) were identified either temporarily or per- 
manently. Out of the 243 Hispanic students 
considered, 189 (78%) were identified either 
temporarily or permanently. 

In contrast to the Hispanic population, all 
other ethnic groups show a higher percentage of 
representation in the GATE program than they 
do in the district population. To begin with, 50% 
of identified GATE students come from non- 
Hispanic ethnic groups that combine to total 
14% of the district population. As might be 
expected, non-Hispanic White and Asian stu- 
dents arc significantly ovcrrcpresented. The per- 
centage of identified African-American students 
exceeds that of African-American students in the 
district population. This situation is not remark- 
able because there arc only 700 African-Ameri- 
can students in the district. To match the per- 
centage of identified African-Americans with 
their percentage of district enrollment, we would 
only need to identify a dozen students. Forwhat 
it's worth, we have identified over four times that 
number using formal GATE identification pro- 
cedures. 

Continued on page 22 
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CALENDAR 



July 21-23, 1994 

Supporting Emotional Needsof Gifted (SENG) 
Annual Conference, San Diego, CA 
CAG takes pleasure in cos pon soring tl lis na- 
tional conference for parents, teachers, psy- 
chologists, and oilier professionals. The confer- 
ence focus will be on social and emotional issues 
in parenting and leaching gifted and creative 
children with presentations on motivation, 
stress, perfectionism, depression, ADHD and 
the challenges peculiar to minority students. 

SENG presenters are always well-known ex- 
perts in the fields of education and psychology. 
And thai includes our own former GAG presi- 
dent and current treasurer Judith Rosebcrry 
whose presentation at the SENG conference is 
entitled "How to Live Successfully With Your 
Gifted Youngster," scheduled for 2 p.m., July 
21. 

GAG members will remember SENG Direc- 
tor James T, Webb, Ph.D., from his recent pre- 
sentation on motivational the GAG conference 
in Palm Springs. Dr. Webb is a professor in the 
School of Professional Psychology at Wright 
Stale University in Dayton, Ohio, and a favorite 
presenter at GAG conferences. 

Full conference cost is SIM) for early regis- 
trants (before (i/24/94) , and S190 thereafter, 
with lower rates for persons attending one day 
only. Spouse and student discounts are avail- 
able, as well as a special program for accompa- 
nying children (grades 1-9) which costs $130. 
For more details and registration materials, 
contact Lcona Gray, Conference Chair, Ellis 
Human Development Institute. Dayton, OH, 
r>lVK73-4S()0. Or FAX your request to 5 IV 
87S-4S2S. 

July 2<>-2tS, 1994 

Great Explorations in Math and Science (GEMS ) 
Workshop, Lawrenc e Hall of Science, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 
Three-day workshop leading to a GKMS Associ- 
ate Certificate for persons interested in being 
an active provider of GKMS workshops to teach- 
ers. For details, call 1 0/(542-7771. 
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Identifying Ideas and People 

by SANDRA KAPLAN 

The theme of this issue is "Identification." It 
provides an appropriate opportunity to ident ify 
ideas and people — past, present, and future — 
important to the association and gifted educa- 
tion. 

Identification and Gifted Education 

It always is a concern when more emphasis is 
placed on how students are selected for partici- 
pation in a gifted program than what students 
are provided within the gifted program. A sign of 
the times has been the debates over who is gifted. 
From these debates has emerged a new set of 
rules that govern the identification process: 

Rule 1 - The identification process is an 
imperfect system that needs constant revamp- 
ing with reference to current knowledge about 
students and how they learn, and the validity of 
assessment methods. 

Rule 2 - The student should no longer be a 
passive participant in the identification process. 
Today's identification procedures demand the 
active involvement of students in the collection 
and assessment of evidence that best shows 
their abilities and interests. 

Rule 3 -The identification process tradition- 
ally was seen as an end in itself or the en 1 17 to a 
program wherein students continually had to 
prove their giftedncss. Today, the identification 
process is a means to an end or the entry to a 
program wherein students continually are ex- 
pected to improve their giftcdness. 

Rule 4 - Identification is no longer a quanti- 
tative or statistical number. Today the identifi- 
cation process is described qualitatively by the 
behaviors and needs of learners. 

Rule 5- Most importantly, the identification 
process defines opportunities to learn appro- 
priately rather than privileges for academic or 
social experiences. 
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Identification and the Association 
I xadership positions provide vantage points 
to identify opportunities and inhibitions 01' the 
factors that facilitate or hinder the association's 
abilities lo fulfill ils mission. For me and others 
who will be leaving our offices as leaders of the 
association, these are very identifiable. 

Continued on page f 
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• Professionalism is a much discussed item in 
today's educational lexicon. As more and 
more educators assume more and more 
responsibilities, time for volunteer work in 
professional associations diminishes. Time 
for participation as a volunteer in a profes- 
sional association must become a negotiable 
item ofa working professional if our endeav- 
ors to support educational causes are to 
continue. 

• The relationship ofa special interest group 
like CAG to the interests of general educa- 
tion must reach a productive balance. The 
acknowledged interdependence between 
the needs of gifted and general education 
students is crucial to the success of the popu- 
lation CAG services. 

• The need to be responsive to changing times, 
to refine our concerns for gifted students is 
paramount. Our mission can remain static; 
the means to fulfill it need to be fluid. 

Identification and the Future 

The Board of Directors has identified the 
future for the association in a five-year plan — a 
plan that is perceived as responding to you, our 
members, while simultaneously moving toward 
the goals upheld by the association. This plan 
includes the following: 
Professional Development 

• Conducting parent seminars on how to as- 
sess quality services for the gifted in your 
school or district. 

• Creating a subject matter focus to promote 
foreign Language for GATE students. 

• Developing networks of interests related to 
gifted education between and among schools 
within the state. 

• Continuing teacher institutes across the state 
and the Certificate of Completion program. 

• Disseminating new publications for teach- 
ers of the gifted and about at-risk gifted 
students. 

Projects with the California Department of 
Education 

• Continuing development of more sophisti- 
cated strategies to differentiate the core 
curriculum: depth, complexity, novelty, ac- 
celeration. 

• Articulating the language, instructional strat- 
egies and curriculum necessary to help stu- 
dents attain a "()" on a rubric related to 
standards. 

Advocacy 

• Providing more frequent updates on legisla- 
tive activities. 



• Developing parent support groups repre- 
senting the cultural diversity of our state. 

Identification of People 

Most of our members do not see the Board of 
Directors at work or hear the discussions that go 
into the business of CAG. This is a time to 
identify the people who have worked relent- 
lessly for CAG. If you were to attend a board 
meeting you could hear and see: 

• The quiet contemplation of Kathy Hope, 
Marjorie Bowles, Emelie Neher, Sue 
Benzinger, Ct il Wiegand, and Ada Dodd- 
Vivier. 

• The exhuberant participation of Pat Paluso, 
Dana Reupert, Victoria Steinitz, Janet 
Lamarre, Karen Grinfeld. 

• The con tin ual probing of ideas by Pat Phelan, 
Bonnie Casassa, Robin Hubbard Janet Ward, 
Terrie Gray and Dave Hermanson. 

• The suggestions and concern rendered by 
Margaret Gosfield, Sharon Freitas, Anita 
Still, Ann Cierley, Barbara Clark, Martha 
Flournoy, andjean Drum. 

• The diligence of Barry and Leslie Ziff, Bruce 
DeVries, Sharon Russell, Barbara Nelson 
and Ray Simpson for the work they have 
done for CAG kids. 

• The ever-present support of the Executive 
Committee to further the agenda - Judy 
Roseberry, Vera Eby, Cathy Silva, and Ron 
Fontaine. 

• The work of Carol Brown Spencer and 
Sharon Mountford that has made the asso- 
ciation "move," so to speak. 

Identification and Thanks 
Most of all, I want to extend my sincere 
appreciation for the opportunity to have been 
able to serve the association as president and 
identify what the board has tried to accomplish. 

• We have tried to work productively with the 
Department of Education. 

• We have tried to define new meanings of 
differentiation and to develop a common 
language and purpose to differentiate the 
core curriculum. 

• We have tried to provide outreach services 
for educators, parents and students. 

• We have continued to advocate for quality 
education for all California's youth as well as 
to support education for gifted students. 

• We have tried to identify our vision and 
leave il as a legacy for others to pursue. 
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Above and Beyond Identification 



by JEAN DRUM, Editor 



Identification is only the beginning when we 
are considering successful participation in a 
gifted program, especially when we're working 
with children who find mainstream American 
culture a challenge. It is absolutely imperative 
that we never lose sight of this fact if we are to 
have gifted programs that arc representative of 
our society and reflect our ideals. 

It may be helpful to begin by taking a look at 
the term "mainstream American culture." This 
culture is primarily European in its traditions 
and has generally been accepted by the eco- 
nomic middle class. This is what the early immi- 
grants brought with them and what they ac- 
cepted as the norm. Africans were also early 
immigrants, but they were not permitted to 
become a part of the general culture nor was 
their culture allowed to permeate general 
thought to any great extent. As Americans moved 
West and as many more immigrants arrived 
later in the 19th ecu tiny, including those who 
were not (yet, anyway) middle class, these cul- 
tural expectations remain unchallenged, and it 
is on these expectations that our educational 
system is still largely based. This basis made 
perfect sense to people a century ago. If chil- 
dren did not do well in school, it was the chil- 
dren, not the school, who needed to do the 
changing. 

Now new winds are blowing through the 
locker-lined halls of academe, and those of us 
concerned with the education of gifted young- 
sters have had to do a lot of thinking. The 
indisputable fact is that children who are not 
from the mainstream culture do not seem to be 
successful in scoring well enough on the tradi- 
tional tests to be included in gifted programs. 
Since it makes no sense to assume that only 
mainstream children are smart, it was decided 
(hat (he tests themselves were Hawed and cul- 
ture-hound, and (hat we needed to find other 
ways of identifying children with high ability. A 
mim be r of creative solutions have emerged (sev- 
eral of which you can read about in (his issue) 
and we are indeed finding children with supe- 
rior school abilii) who would piobably have 
been overlooked a decade ago. 



So far, so good. But remember, it's not only 
the tests that have been based on those main- 
stream cultural expectations, it's our whole edu- 
cational system. It's not enough to pud non- 
mainstream gifted children. We then must sec 
that they arc given die means to succeed in an 
educational system which, even with die new 
approaches that are gaining acceptance, is still 
basically mainstream. This does not imply any 
valucjudgement about whether this is desirable 
or is the best kind of education; it simply says 
that this is still pretty much what's happening 
out there. 

To be successful and comfortable in school, 
children need good language facility, and since 
most GATE children are highly verbal, lan- 
guage is doubly important for success and com- 
fort in a GATE class. A child with limited expe- 
rience in English may find it a discouraging 
situation to be in a classroom of native English 
speakers who go home each day to engage in 
more English conversation, often with college- 
educated parents. It is important therefore to 
see that children who are identified as having 
high intellectual potential but who do not oper- 
ate, at the moment, really well in English get a 
lot of additional help. This will almost have to 
be done outside of regular classroom hours, 
which of course makes it difficult and expen- 
sive, but the results would be well worth it. 
Involving the child's family is also important, 
since they need to see that improving the 
student's English does not mean denying the 
first language, but adding skills that will enrich 
the use of both languages. Glasses to assist other 
family members to sharpen their English skills 
along with the GATE student would include the 
family in the student's (J ATE experience and 
create more comfortable acceptance. The ad- 
vantages of being really bilingual should be 
stressed and made a thing to take pride in. 

These students should be helped to make 
the public library theii second home. Young 
children may need help in getting there and 
older children may need to become familiar 
with (he library so (hat they feel at ease in using 
it. This loo could become a project which would 
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introducewholc families to the wonderful world 
of the library. What is needed are "library men- 
tors" who would work with GATE students and 
their families. 

GATE students whose dads arc engineers 
and whose moms are teachers can get all the 
help with homework and research projects they 
need, but children from limited English homes 
or homes where the adults have not had the 
opportunity for advanced education, are at a 
disadvantage here. I four newly identified GATE 
students are to have an equal chance, they need 
the same kind of help with homework that their 
classmates have. One school which serves a 
large Hispanic population set up Escuelita, an 
afternoon program in which studentsat a nearby 
college volunteered lime to help with home- 
work. The children had access to books, sup- 
plies, and answers to their questions in a friendly 
and warm environment, and it was a great suc- 
cess. A program like this might even involve 
parents, who could come and learn with their 
childi en. 

These students also need help in bringing 
toge l her l hcirG ATE experience and their neigh- 
borhood life. Participation in a GATE program 
is sometimes seen as being "while" or a "school- 
boy," and students may feel rejected by their 
friends or even their family. This is too much to 



ask of a child, and a prime task for educators of 
the gifted should be to find ways to ensure that 
these children can succeed in school and main- 
tain acceptance by neighborhood and family. 

It is also vital that the lines of communication 
between the school and the home be open, 
friendly and accepting. In this day of growing 
diversity in our schools, educators have been 
alerted to the cultural differences that can cause 
misunderstanding, but we need to remind our- 
selves often to be aware of these things. This is 
a two-way street, however, and we also need to 
be sure we let parents know what our expecta- 
tions arc. We can't assume that parents "just 
know" what we are doing in the classroom and 
what we expect their children to do. Thought- 
ful and thorough communication (with inter- 
preters if necessary) can go a long way to pre- 
vent painful misunderstandings that leave a 
child caught in the middle and unable to take 
full advantage of participation in a GATE pro- 
gram. 

GATE programs have been given a chal- 
lenge, but when we meet it successfully, the 
result will be a rich talent pool that will serve the 
future well. 
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I Think He's Gifted, but is He Ready for 
Kindergarten? 



by ROBIN L HUBBARD 



It's that lime of year again when (he call goes 
out from all of the school districts for parents to 
prc-register their four-year-olds and five-year- 
olds for kindergarten. Once again parents across 
the state arc faced with the reality of starting 
their child's formal education. Along with this 
reality conies the question of whether or not the 
child is ready to start school, 

1 n the slate of California, any child who is five 
years of age by December 2nd is eligible to start 
kindergarten. Frequently parents with children 
who have fall birth dates are gently and subtly 
encouraged to keep those children out of school 
for another year. Such horrors as being the 
youngest in the class, being immature and not 
able to sit still, having a short al tent ion span or 
poor fine motor skills are given ou I as reasons to 
keep a child out an extra year. If, God forbid, 
t h e c h i 1 d ha ppe n s t o he a boy , t h esc reason s a re 
given even more weight, because boys do tend 
to be developmental!)' several months behind 
girls at the ages of four and five. 

This trend has slowed in some areas, but is 
still quite apparent in many. Some have called 
this an extension of the super-baby syndrome. 
Just as using flash cards in the bassinet was 
supposed to give the child a headstart, being the 
oldest or one of the oldest in a class should give 
that youngster an advantage over classmates 
who may be almost a full year younger. Some 
also use this as a subtle way of "red shirting" boys 
early in life, so that when they get to junior high 
and high school, they are larger, stronger and 
more able physically to play sports. 

Over the past few years, since the release of 
the document line They Come: Ready at AW/ by 
the California State Department of Education, 
some of the policies (hat made the starting of 
kindergarten so difficult have changed. As 
slum Id be the case, the document reinforces 
the fact that rather than making the child fit the 
kindergarten, the kindergarten should fit the 
child. Chronological age is not truly an indica- 
tor of school success. Rather, how a child will do 
in school is a combination of many different 
factors. Among these are such issues as parental 
expectations and involvement, the developmen- 
tal appropriateness of the kindergarten pro- 
gram, and the connection between the kinder- 



garten program and the primary education at 
the school. 

The National Association for the Education 
of Young Children (NAEYC) has long studied 
and reinforced the need for a developmental!)' 
appropriate curriculum for all children. This 
emphasis is based on the work of Piagct, 
Montessori and other experts in child develop- 
ment. Rather than a vessel to be filled with 
knowledge by the teacher in charge, young 
children should be seen as explorers who are 
discovering knowledge about their physical and 
social worlds. They should have the opportunity 
to interact with others their own age, with car- 
ing, supportive adults, and with the myriad 
materials of their worlds in an open and well 
organized setting. 

Having this background, there still is the 
question of whether or not to start that son 
whose birthday is in October or November. 
Even parents of boys born in August or Septem- 
ber are often undecided as to whether or not 
they should hold the child out a year. And, 
parents of hoys are not the only ones con- 
cerned, although they tend to dominate the 
question. Parents of girls are also concerned 
and may hope to give them an edge academi- 
cally and socially by keeping them out an extra 
year. 

First and foremost, remember that someone 
always has to be the oldest in the class and 
someone has to he the youngest. Frequently, 
without a listing of birthdates, it is impossible to 
identify the youngest and oldest in any class. 
There are other factors that affect a child which 
may make a significant difference in that child's 
reaction to school. 

The second important thing for a concerned 
parent to consider is the particular kindergar- 
ten program the child will be entering. Does the 
teacherhaveasound ba< kground in Early Child- 
hood Education or has the teacher had only 
general elementary training? Do the children 
sit in desks filling out worksheets and doing lots 
of "academic" work or is the program develop- 
mental!)' appropriate? 1 low many children are 
retained (a practice frowned upon by the state 
and most early childhood practitioners), is at 
least part of the day geared to the child explor- 
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ing his or her environment? Do the 
math program and science program 
allow for lots of hands-on ac tivities or 
are they centered around workbooks 
and line motor activities? Is language 
arts a series of phonetic worksheets 
and fill in the blanks, or is it part of a 
program that includes good literature 
being read to the students, memoriz- 
ing poeiry. rhymes, songs, journal keep- 
ing, writing centers, and lots of oppor- 
tunity for the child to interact with 
print? 

Parents of a child who is legally old 
enough to start kindergarten should 
request to visit the classroom their child 
will be entering. Ask the teacher for a 
conference to determine her or his 
philosophy. Talk with parents of chil- 
dren who are currently enrolled in the 
program. Also, read articles and books 
on what makes a sound kindergarten 
program. 

Remember that by third grade, most 
of (he advantages of ke eping a child 



out of kindergarten a year arc no longer 
evident. The child who has had a sound, 
developmental!)' appropriate program 
will adjust to school and do well. Often 
bright students who are held out a year 
actually become bored with work that 
is too easy for them and become behav- 
ior problems or else drop out mentally 
because they have caught up with their 
true agemates. 

Another aspect to remember is that 
between April and the start of school in 
September, there are five months for 
growth and development. The child 
who does not appear ready in April 
may be more than read) in September. 

As a kindergarten teacher I have 
seen verv voting six vear olds and very 
mature fouryearolds. Myclassesalways 
have at least a lull year spread and 
frequently, as with this year, an eigh- 
teen month spread. Interestingly, the 
oldest student is a girl who is still shy 
and has difficulty separating from her 
mother. and theyoungest isagirl whose 



birthdatc is December 1st. Although 
also very shy arid wi t h poor mot or skills 
at the beginning of the year, she is now 
solidly ready lo go on to first grade. 

Readings 
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Yes, He Was Ready After All - A Parent Remembers 



I was one of those parents who ago- 
nized over whether to send my Octo- 
ber birthday son to kindergarten when 
he was legally eligible. I had all the 
worries that Robin I lubbard mentions 
in her article, and since my husband 
and I were both teac hers. I wondered if 
we might be too anxious to have our 
child enter out world. Well, we did it. 
AftcraH. hewastechnic alls old enough, 
his onlv friend in the neighborhood 
was going (an already five-year-old with 
a Januaiy birthdav). and he seemed to 
like the idea. But 1 still woriied. 

Several months into the school Near. 
I walked up to the school to visit the 
kindergai ten to see what was g< >ing on. 
I heie he was.sittingon the rug. but on 
the vei*y outside corner. Oh dear. I 
thought, he's not readv; he doesn't 



know how to socialize. (milt Hooded in. 
Then the teac her began to call the roll 
and expected each c hild to answer bv 

saving. "Fm hcreand mvaddressis " 

My son was the only one of the children 
who was able lodo this straight off with 
no help. Well. I thought, guilt rec ed- 
ing, maybe he is readv. 

I le staved sh\ and cjuicl and on the 
corner of the* rug. but he liked kinder- 
garten and didn't seem to have trouble 
doing anv of the activities. I le was also 
the tallest child in the class. At the end 
of the year he got a perfect score on the 
reading readme ss test, lo the great sttr- 
pi ise of the teac her who didn't "think 
he was that smart " 

I le was t he nigh. \cry smart. and when 
we watc hed him graduate from high 
school as valedictorian, tall, handsome. 



successful in several extracurricular ar- 
eas (but still rather shy), we knew we 
had made the right decision. Of course, 
not all stories have such a happy end- 
ing, but successful kindergart iters can 
come in manv sizes and ages. 
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Reexamining the Foundations of Giftedness 



by RICHARD W. RONVIK 

Long-term obscivers of the development of 
education for the gifted have been aware that 
the pendulum of popular support has swung 
not infrequently from one extreme to the other. 
Currently it is on its negative swing, being driven 
hv the regular education initiative, some as- 
pects of school reform, dishonest or incom- 
plete presentations of grouping research, irre- 
sponsible claims for cooperative learning, le- 
gitimate concerns about equity, fears of elitism, 
budget constraints and most embarrassing of 
.dl, poorly constructed gifted programs. 

This current swing of the pendulum is quite 
foiceful and it would be ironic if it were weak- 
nesses within gifted programs themselves, rather 
than outside forces, that brought the entire 
h amcwork crashing down. To say that an enor- 
mous number of gifted programs in the country 
lodavare based upon weak underpinnings would 
be to grant them a courteous understatement. 

Inclusion Versus Exclusion 
Tc > begin with, many program developers are 
still struggling with the issue of whether to be 
more exclusive or inclusive in their identifica- 
tion and selection procedures for gifted pro- 
grams. Those who think of selection proce- 
diues in either context are already off the track. 
The students who should be in gifted programs 
;u e those whose mental abilitiesare advanced to 
the degree that the regular school program 
simply does not meet their needs; anything else 
is politics. 

Those who think "exclusive ''are aligned with 
the old-line gatekeepers who demanded that a 
student have an IQof 1 32 to be declared "gifted" 
and therefore eligible for various rights and 
privileges. This view was not helpful to the 
highlvahlc student who missed the magic cutoff 
but was well hcvond the ability of his or her 
i lassmates and did require a differentiated pro- 
giani. 

Those who think "inclusive"are usually from 
either the well-meaning set that always bur- 
in >red secret guilt leelings about whether gifted 
ptograms fostered elitism, or from the cynical 
set that knew it would not be lucrative to market 
,t model designed for a very limited population. 
We have ne\er quite recovered from the inordi- 
nate t ime and money and effort lost in pursuing 
pi ogiams built on these misconceptions. 



One of (he earliest, and most extreme, of the 
inclusion models was Calvin Taylor's Talent 
Totem Pole Model (Taylor, 1908) which identi- 
fied children in some half a dozen areas includ- 
ing "wisdom," "planning" and "forecasting"; 
and was built on the concept that if you tested 
children in enough areas, almost cvciyonccould 
curry the label of "gifted" in something. As a 
diagnostic tool for the regular classroom teacher 
it may have been useful, but as a gifted program 
model it failed because it simply delayed mean- 
ingful program development. 

A more seriously disturbing model, because 
of its popularity, is Joseph Rcnzulli's (1977) 
Knriclnnent Triad Model with its concomitant 
triadic identification system. "Task commit- 
ment" is simply not a strong criterion for pro- 
gram entrance because motivating students is 
also part of a school's responsibility and good 
teachers do it all the time, "Creativity" may have 
relatively low relevance for a student whose 
intellectual needs are not being met in elemen- 
tary school mathematics. And "above average 
ability" or 5 1st percentile aptitude compromises 
the credibility of the term "gifted" and contrib- 
utes to the (pvialization of serious gifted educa- 
tion. 

The best one could do would be to scrap the 
irrelevant overlapping three circ les of identifi- 
cation and implement the enrichment model 
for every student in the school. The model 
itself, with its various types of enrichment, and 
the way it can be scheduled into a school's 
program, is excellent and won Id probably be an 
asset to any school's program for students at all 
ability levels, including the gifted/The danger is 
in believing that part-time, "revolving-door" 
projects-based, resource-room type programs 
are comprehensive differentiated programs for 
the gifted. 

(nftcd program developers became inter- 
ested in a different type of inclusion some years 
ago with the introduction of the concept of 
"multiple intelligences." Suddenly, there were 
new audiences to consider which might help to 
dispel accusations of serving an elite few, What 
seemed to be forgotten, however, was the fact 
that the "intelligences" related to traditional 
school tasks were not being at all well served in 
gifted programs. 

1 toward Gardner ( 11)83) says on the opening 
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page* of his book. Frames ofMiud: vv ...l lu v 
score* on an intelligence test does pre- 
dict one's ability to handle school sub- 
jects, though it foretells lit tli* of success 
in later life." (p. 3) 

That may well be, but for those of us 
who are employees of schools, it is in 
school subjects that we are expected to 
work, and it is in school subjects that 
parents of gifted children expect us to 
develop comprehensive and differen- 
tiated programs. 

There are some signs of the "inc lu- 
sion" concept in the recent trend to 
scrap the term "gifted" and replace it 
with the term "talented" and (hen di- 
rect efforts toward "talent develop- 
ment " — a sort oP'crca f e your owi 1 gi ft c< 1 
child" model. The loss of the term 
"gifted" would probably cause little 
pain, but there is a problem in replac- 
ing it with the term "talented." Hie 
problem is that no one secin> to know 
what it means, or perhaps more accu- 
rately, everyone seems to think it means 
something else. The lay opinion is that 
it has something to do with the arts; the 
school administrator's position seems 
to hold that it is an ability level just a 
shade less than gif ted; the gifted pio- 
gram practitioner's view seems to hold 
that it is a specific aptitude* (in contrast 
to "giltcdncss/ which is general intel- 
lectual ability). The most elegant view 
is held bv Train ovs (.ague of 
Quebec who hopes we will acc ept that 
talent is a human activity or developed 
abilities while giflcdness is human apti- 
tude* or natural abilities. Kven if every- 
one promised not to bicker about the 
definition, there would seem to be no 
point in jumping toa new term that has 
no universally accepted definition. 

Many of these* attempts at ^inclu- 
sion" received their impetus from a 
desire to eliminate anv hint of elitism: 
ironicaih, tliev were instrumental in 
making the* rase for legitimate* charges 
of that verv Haw. Tor in easting the* net 
evei wider, main students were in- 
cluded in gifted pr< 'grams who did not 
icallv require special programming 
si ne e 1 1 ie*v were* a lreadv sufiicien t ly chal- 
lenged in the* regular school program. 
As the enthusiasm lor inclusion spread, 
the* progiam offerings that followed 



shifted further away from (he major 
academic curriculum areas; and it be- 
came questionable as to why any chil- 
dren should be excluded from these 
special offerings. In fact, this expanded 
group became the first true elitists in 
gifted education because there was no 
philosophical rationale for including 
only them. Their programs had be- 
come preferential rather than differ- 
entiated. 

Relevance 
When legislation for gifted educ a- 
tion became popular in the T>0s and 
T>0s, a majorcrrorwas committed which 
will have implications for gifted pro- 
grams to the year 2000. Eager to be 
recognized at all, gifted educators ac- 
cepted the role of the gifted program 
as an "extra" in the larger context of 
schooling. Since- full-hmc gifted pro- 
gramming in the majoi eurrieular ar- 
eas was adini nisi rat ivclv difficult, even 
when the children required such ser- 
vices* program developers instead pro- 
posed "add-on" c lasses, resource room 
pull-outs, independent learning, and 
spec ial projects. Some of these pro- 
grams seemed to work rather well: the 
studentsenjoyed the change, the teach- 
ers liked working with a selected group, 
the parents were proud that their chil- 
dren had been identified as "gifted." 
and administrators were* happv that 
the public it v was p< >sitivc* and the whole 
thing required lew m 'heduling head- 
ache's. 

But highly able students were still 
sitting in their regular fifth grade math 
classes agonizing over the* slow pace of 
instruction while* their less able peers 
struggled with their lessons; ;.nd preco- 
cious first graders who could read flu- 
ently with animation sal stunned while 
their classmates stood one* at a lime to 
read, haltinglv, strings of isolated words. 
These same* children were* then col 
leeted < >nc c* < >r twice* a week and hr< night 
to a resource room whe re* thc*\ could 
learn about dinosaurs or work on "brain 
leasers" <>i write* \vhat-iP c*xcr< iscs or 
work in their critical thinking booklets. 

The pr< >grams were neither substan- 
tive nor connected in any real sense* to 
the* lull-time academic piopam of the* 



school. Gifted programs became part- 
time and irrelevant, and they have con- 
tinued in large part to grow that way to 
this day. We have become so hardened 
to this irrelevance that wc can adopt an 
identification/program model entitled 
"Revolving Door" with a straight face 
and not the hint of embarrassment. 

Early legislation on gifted educa- 
tion should have required gifted pro- 
gram interventions to replace the regu- 
lar curriculum and involve differenti- 
ated curriculum in the major academic 
areas in which each student was identi- 
fied as gifted. When the legislation did 
not so dictate, then gifted program 
administrators should have taken it 
upon themselves to do this anyway. 

Cox, Danileand Boston (1985) pre- 
sented the findings of the Richardson 
Study, cautioning against the continu- 
ation of the popular pull-out model for 
meeting (he nc <*ds of gifted students. 
The* field would have done well to take 
that advice. 

Differentiation 

Probably the weakest structural up- 
port in the framework of gifted educa- 
tion is in the area of what has come to 
be called "differentiated education." 
Once the students have been selected 
by one means or another, and placed 
into one kind of educational setting or 
another, what exactly is to be done that 
is dif ferent, < >r differentiated from what 
is done* with regular abilitv students in 
regular classes? 

1 lere educators of the gifted sailed 
all over the educational map, like Co- 
lumbus — always confident but never in 
quite the* right place. In the early years 
it was differentiation through creativ- 
ity, and progi am developers worked at 
this so diligently that creativity exer- 
cises became almost synonvmous with 
gifted programs. Always restless, the 
focus moved on like* a tornado ripping 
through divergent thinking, problem 
solving, problem creating, thinking 
skills, critical thinking, learning styles, 
discovery learning, and shared inquiry. 
Then* was, it seemed, no end to what 
could be* called dW 'initiation for the 
gifted; but in truth not one of the 
strategies came even c lose, foi every 
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strategy that was temporarily embraced 
as the key to gifted differentiation was 
not only suitable, but absolutely neces- 
sary, for all students in all classes. 

When the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives that had been categorized 
by Benjamin Bloom and his associates 
(1956) was loosed onto the field of 
gifted education, it seemed that the 
program developers had at last found 
their Grail. Noticing that knowledge, 
comprehension, and application were 
referred to as "lower levels," and analy- 
sis, syn diesis, and evaluation as "higher 
levels," they reasoned naively that the 
"lower" levels had more to do with 
regular students and the "higher" lev- 
els had more to do with gifted students. 
So they inverted the levels of the tax- 
onomy so that gifted students would 
&pend inordinate amounts of time ana- 
lyzing, synthesizingand evaluating that 
about which they had little knowledge 
or comprehension. Gifted program 
consultants across the country became 
the worst offenders in offering this tax- 
onomy as differentiation for the gifted. 

Another interesting idea set forth 
concerning differentiation was that 
gifted education should emphasi/.e 
product development, where the child 
perforins as does a practicing profes- 
sional. Proponents of this idea con- 
tended that giftedncss does not exist in 
a vacuum; it should be seen as linked to 
an observable end product. They also 
felt that gifted program activities should 
i n vol vc real 1 i fe si t ua t i o t is — wo r king on 
community projects, writing actual let- 
tors rather than business letter exer- 
cises, prodnc.il igactual radio programs, 
conducting actual interviews with se- 
nior citizens, etc. The five Type 111 
enrichment goals that Renznlli (1977) 
considers uniquely appropriate for the 
gifted all deal with actual investigations 
of real problems, using raw data rather 
than reporting the conclusions of oth- 
ers, creating tangible products, and 
applying thinking processes to real situ- 
ations rnthcr than structured exercises. 

Theconcept behind all of thisseems 
to be th;H reality is only for the gifted. 
The major flaw in this view is that it is 
not only the gifted who do not exist in 
a vac num. Kvory child, no matter what 
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the ability level, should be involved 
with observable end products and real 
life situations and actual investigations 
and raw data. It is elitist beyond belief 
to offer activities of this type as differ- 
entiated education for gifted children. 
The separation of activities into real vs. 
hypothetical for gifted and regular stu- 
dents is artificial; it would force gifted 
children into privileged roles and it 
would withhold normal good teaching 
from regular ability students. 

The latest fa' 1 in in-service work- 
shops for differentiating curriculum 
for the gifted is to structure curriculum 
around major themes. Gifted program 
educators somehow got the notion that 
regular ability children should receive 
information in whatever way they al- 
ways did, but gifted children should 
receive it grouped by "thematic threads" 
such as "challenge" or "conflict" or "pat- 
terns" or "exploration." There is not a 
scrap of evidence to indicate that this 
strategy has any more relevance for 
gifted students than it does for regular 
ability level students. In fact, if a person 
just wanted to be ornery, he or she 
could probably demonstrate that the 
thematic approach is better for regular 
ability level students since they might 
miss thematic connections unless these 
were pointed out; whereas, the gifted 
child might more easily make such con- 
nections no matter how the material 
was presented. Actually, it isjust as silly 
to advocate one as the other since the- 
matic teaching is simply an excellent 
teaching strategy that can be used in 
the proper place and time with stu- 
dents of all ability levels. As all of these 
"diffcrenlialcd"activitics, once the pri- 
vate domain of the gifted program 
teacher, are seen for what they actually 
are — good teaching techniques for all 
students — they will cross over into the 
regular classroom, separate provisions 
for the gifted will seem redundant, the 
pendulum will swing more vigorously 
and the framework of gifted education 
may come crashing down into an un- 
fortunate heap. 

We should have come to the conclu- 
sion by now that there is no curriculum 
per se, nor is there any method of 
teac hing perse, that is suitable only for 
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the gifted. The differentiation is in 
pacing and depth only. Gifted classes 
should take on the same subject matter 
as the school's regular program. How- 
ever, these classes should be acceler- 
ated — that is, go faster and introduce 
subjects earlier than the regular pro- 
gram, and they should be enriched — 
that is, go into far greater depth and 
intensity than in the regular program. 

The litmus test for good gifted pro- 
gramming was publicized by Milton 
Gold (1956) who highlighted a quote 
from Tlie Gifted Student: A Manual for 
Program. Development: "An educational 
program can be devised which does 
more adequately meet the basic de- 
mands of the gifted child's greater 
learning capacity and which on the 
whole being uniquely suited to the 
gifted is both unnecessary for and im- 
possible of accomplishment by students 
of lesser ability." (Southern Regional 
Project for the Education of the Gifted, 
1962, cited in Gold, 1965, p. 136.) 

Programs of the type that Gold envi- 
sioned can be developed if we ensure 
that the philosophical underpinnings 
to support the program arc in place. 
This requires that: 

1 . Thestudcntsare identified asgifted 
through credible measuresand it is 
clear that the child's educational 
needs would not be met in the regu- 
lar classroom. 

2. flic gifted program parallels and is 
in place of the regular program. 

3. The gifted program offerings are 
full time in the areas in which the 
student has been identified as gifted. 

4. The gifted program groups gifted 
children full time or part time witii 
their intellectual peers in accor- 
dance with the field research on 
grouping (Rogers, 1991). 

5. The enrichment differentiation for 
gifted programs is focused on the 
degree of difficulty of the material 
and on the curriculum being stud- 
ied in greater depth. 

6. The accelerat ion differentiation for 
gifted programs is focused on the 
faster pace of classroom instruction 
and on the earlier introduction of 
various subject matter into the cur- 
riculum. 



With gifted critical ion suffering both 
threats from outside the field and weak- 
nesses from within, we need to make 
some substantive changes in the way we 
view the education of gifted children. 
We must become more questioning of 
each model that is suggested as a provi- 
sion for the gifted; we must develop a 
healthy skepticism of the "quick-fix" 
program designs that have proliferated 
in (his field, and finally, we must re- 
quire every workshop consultant, every 
conference presenter, eveiy journal 



contributor to distinguish more care- 
fully between that which is good teach- 
ing for all studentsanri that which Gold 
(1965) reminds us is, "Uniquely suited 
to the? gifted [and] is both unnecessary 
for and impossible of accomplishment 
by students of lesser ability." 

Richard W. Ronvik is Director of Gifted 
Programs for the Chicago Public Schools, 
Advisory Board Member for the Center 
for Talent Development at Northwestern 
University, and a member of the Illinois 



State Board of Education's Advisory 
Council on Gifted Education. 

This article first appeared in the 
July/ August 1993 issue of Undent land- 
ing Our Gifted, and is reprinted from 
the Winter 1994 issue of Images, pub- 
lished by the Indiana Association for 
the Gifted. 

A complete list of references for this article 
may be obtained by contacting the Com- 
municator editor. 



The Raven Progressive Matrices: A Key to Successful 
GATE identification 



by MARCIA DiJIOSIA 



Traditionally, (he vision of (he gifled child 
has been one who was the first with a hand in the 
airwavingat (he leachcr to answer (he question, 
a child wilh a large vocabulaiy who knew how to 
use it and (he student first to meniori/.c the 
lengthy poem assigned to the c'lass. A broader 
view of intelligence has now been introduced to 
include an array of skills and abilities. 

Standing in the way of uncovering thegifted- 
ness in all populations has been a variety of 
issues. The first of these is the searching out and 
nomination of students to go through the as- 
sessment process. Teachers, the funnel through 
which most nominations occur, frequently are 
unable to recognize gifted trails in a wide range 
of ethnic groups. Lack of eye contact or the 
rarity with which the child raises his hand may 
turn the teacher away from assuming innate 
giftedness, San I)i«*go City Schools (SDCS) has 
attempted to circumvent this problem hy allow- 
ing anyone who has contact with the child, or 
the child himself, to refer the student forassess- 
inent. The psychologists with the district have 
also conducted inseivices to acquaint teachers 
with traits that may be considered gifled in the 
dominant culture but not in others. Finally, a 
central nomination list is sent to each site that 
includes students in the upper 10 percent on 
the standardized achievement tesl administered 
each spring and students in the upper :>() per- 
cent fiom the traditionally undcrrcprcsentcd 



ethnic groups. This combination has allowed 
all populations to have equal access to the 
process to determine giftedness and to nomi- 
nate students in numbers that reflect their 
presence within the district. 

The next obstacle was the? testing instrument 
itself. It was necessary to include a completely 
objective measure with the identification crite- 
ria/Traditionally, intelligence tests were biased 
towards white middle class students. Therefore, 
it was necessary to searc h out a method of 
uncovering the giftedness in all populations in 
the fairest way possible. After examining the 
process used in the past within the San Diego 
City School district, a Jacob Javils Gifted and 
Talented Education grant was applied for and 
won lc) help in the exploration of possible 
assessment methods to be used in the future. 
The head of the joint doctoral program in 
psyc hology, San Diego State and U.C. San Di- 
ego. Dr. Dennis Saecuzzo. headed the research 
team. Various aspects of giftedness were exam- 
ined, including locus of control scales which 
indicated internal or external motivation. In- 
formation processing was another indicator, 
utilizing computers which offered neurologi- 
cal tests that determined how long a particular 
design needed to be flashed upon a screen to be 
recognized and remembered. Both of these 
possibilities were rejected in favor of the use of 
the Raven Progressive Matrices, especially after 
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the search through archival data 
(35,000 files) and the 52 pieces of com- 
parative data pulled from each case 
were researched. The path kept lead- 
ing back to the Raven. 

The Raven was developed by John 
Raven in Great Britain in H)3ri and 
until recently there had only been Brit- 
ish norms available. Now the test has 
been rcnormed throughout the world, 
but extensively within the United States 
using various ethnic groups, socioeco- 
nomic levels and different geographi- 
cal areas- It is a non-reading test of 
cognitive processing skills. It does not 
depend upon past experience or knowl- 
edge but "teaches" the child the tasks 
as the test gets progressively more chal- 
lenging. If the student is able to recog- 
nize the patterns in the simpler of the 
f>0 item test, then he will "learn y> to 
correctly respond as the level of diffi- 
culty increases. 

The Raven Progressive Matrices is 
an intelligence test, but not the tradi- 
tional sort. Tests, such as the Stanford- 
Binet or the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children III. assess what the child 
has been exposed to, both at home and 
at school, the si/.e of the child's vocabu- 
lary 01 math achievement levels and 
what their strengths are with memori- 
zation. Other area*, arc also tested, but 
still utilize an experiential f ormat. This 
isconsidered Yiystalli/.cd" intelligence 
or what a child has learned up to that 
point. On the other hand, the Raven 
tests "fluid H intelligence or how a child 
'emits. It has been determined that the 
Raven is the best and fairest measure of 
^"presently available, "^"bcing Spear- 
man's interpretation of general men- 
ial ability and ils capability for predict- 
ingscholasticaptitude. In theSaccu//o, 
Johnson, Gnertin !W4 monograph, 
"Identifying L'nderrcprcscn ted Gifted 
and Talented Children: A Multifaceted 
Approach," it states: "Because the RPM 
(Raven Progressive Matrices) measures 
* i t cor r el a teswith other measures of 
general intelligence including lan- 
guage abilities and reading, even 
though the RPM itself contains 
no language or reading problems. 
Moreover, because it does not involve 
reading, language, or oilier aspects of 



acquired, or crystallized intelligence, 
the Raven is a far better measure of 
pure potential than tests such as the 
WISC-R, whose scores depend heavily 
on acquired knowledge/ 1 

The monograph goes on to state 
that when correlating the WISC-R and 
Raven scores with the standardized 
achievement test given within the dis- 
trict, for both African-American and 
White students, the Raven was a better 
predictor of language achievement 
than the WISC-R Verbal. Performance 
or Full Scale scores. It further stated 
that (his was probably "due to the 
Raven's ability to evaluate potential 
independent of past learning." 

Some of the areas tested by the Raven 
include: alertness to visual detail, cat- 
egorical (hinking, conceptual reason- 
ing, decoding, problem-solving skills, 
concentration, persistence, sequenc- 
ing, non-verbal concept formal ion, syn- 
thesis and analysis, spatial perception 
and informa tion-processing skills. What 
tli is finds is a child who is able to think 
and reason and not just memorize and 
regurgitate information. 

Another positive aspect of 'the Raven 
is that it is given as a group so that 
se\ era! students may be assessed at one 
time. The children enjoy the initial 
discussion to introduce them to the 
methods one might use to be success- 
ful on the assessment. This is very dif- 
ferent from the one-on-onc situation 
where the child may feel as if he is put 
on the spot when unable to respond to 
a question or complete a task within 
the short time limit. And on that sub- 
ject, it was decided by the SDCS psy- 
chologists that the Raven would be ad- 
ministered so that all children with 
different styles would not be penalized 
for working in a slow, methodical man- 
ner. They are encouraged to work more 
slowlvand not consider it a race whereby 
the first onccomplctcd is "the winner." 
After administering many thousands 
of Ravens, it has been observed that 
almost everyone finishes within the ex- 
pected 4">-mmutc time limit recom- 
mended by John Raven. But. by an- 
nouncing the "untiined" method, the 
( I itld's relaxed attitude and lack of con- 
cern for watching the c lock allows a 



more reliable picture of (heir true po- 
tential. 

Other studies have been conducted 
that indicate both sides of the brain are 
utilized iti the process of analyzing the 
tasks. A child will work through his 
strengths, be they verbal or visual, to 
answer the questions. It is often easy to 
determine which children are particu- 
larly strong verbally as they talk to them- 
selves throughout the test, 

The results of several years of assess- 
ing with the Raven have elicited results 
so positive and in line with the district's 
needs that the instrument has been 
wholeheartedly embraced. It identifies 
the traditional highly verbal student 
and the high achiever, but it also un- 
covers giftcdness in the many diverse 
ethnic populations. When compared 
to the years with the Wechsler used as 
the test of choice, the numbers of cer- 
tified bilingual or bicultural students 
are easily doubled with the use of the 
Raven. In addition, the low achievers 
or poor l eaders with vciy high ability 
levels now have a chance to be discov- 
ered and challenged. One surprise has 
been several learning disabled students 
who have been newly-identified asgifted 
and are now able to be recognized 
under another, more positive label. 

Standards have not been lowered, 
and expectations for all students re- 
main high. Some children must transi- 
tion slowly for a year or two to gain the 
skill for successful participation in the 
gifted 'Massroom. The fabric of the new 
GATK classroom may now be made up 
of a variety of threads, calling upon 
teachers to expand the methods by 
which they enric h the core curriculum 
to challenge the gifted student. The 
needs of the gifted child may take on a 
broader perspective, but one that adds 
to the strength of the classroom. It is 
now quite clear that equal access for all 
gifted students into the gifted program 
is not just a theory, but a practice — one 
made possible by the Raven Progres- 
sive Matrices. 

Marria Dijiosia is GATE Senior Psycholo- 
gist for the San Diego City Schools. 
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Reports from the 1993 CAG Student Grant 
Recipients 



Each year CAG awards grants to students to 
enable them to pursue projects or activities 
which show exceptional promise. This year's 
winners include Eddie Wu, Dean Short and 
Brian Minkin, as well as Vitto Culten and Chris 
Lux of Horace M.jm Middle School in San 
Francisco 

Eddie Wu, Los Galos High School, Los Gatos, 
CA 

Eddie is a senior at LGI IS. I lis study is tilled: 
Origin of Ascidian Vanadium; A Novel Van a- 
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dium-lVmding Substance wilhSiderophore Proj>- 
erties in Asddia Xigra. It has l)een discovered 
that the concentration of vanadium within the 
ascidian tunicate can reach levels of over foiii 
million times the vanadium concentration in 
scawater. It is c in 1 enllv unclear how vanadium 
is accumulated l>\ lheas< idian. The vanadium is 
concentrated within blood cells, A novel mecha- 
nism investigated in this study nun aid in the 
explanation of how vanadium is incorporated 
from the surroundings and into the blood of 
aseidians. Applications of the experimental com- 
pound include using it to clean up bodies of 



water contaminated with high levels of heavy 
metals, alleviating heavy metal poisoning and 
in pharmaceuticals. 

Eddie came across the mystery of vanadium 
in tunicates one day in a discussion with Dr. Roy 
Okuda at San Jose Stale University and 
bra in stormed some ideas that may ""solve" the 
mystery. The results are still preliminary, but 
there is a definite similarity between the com- 
pound known to concentrate iron and the 
experimental compound that maybe involved 
in vanadium concentration. Dr. Okuda writes 
that Eddie is one of the most self-motivated 
students he has ever met. and that this has been 
entirely his own project. 

Eddie is currently competing in the Junior 
Science and 1 Iumanilies Symposium and at the 
International Science and Engineering Fair, 
and he will stud}' Biomedical Engineering at 
Northwestern University and finish oH with a 
medical degree at Northwestern. He enjoys 
science, music, computers and basketball, ten- 
nis, and skiing. 

I Ie used the gi ant money to supply much of 
the glassware and instrumentation used to cany 
out the experiment. Me is donating the glass- 
ware to the school when the study is completed. 

Dean Short, John F. Kennedy High School, 
Sacramento, CA 

Dean will use his CAG grant to attend the 
Junior Statesmen summer school at George- 
town University in Washington, D.C. Last sum- 
mer her attended the Stanford session of this 
program, where he look col Urge level classes in 

Speech Cominunica- 
tionand American ( 
crnment. At George- 
town he will qualify to 
attend classes in 
United States Foreign 
Policy and Advanced 
Placement Econom- 
ics. Dean says, "1 feel 
I will benefit from this 
i n t ensive coi i rse wo rk 
and will in turn ben- 
efit my school with 
the leadership roles I 
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will assume as a senior. I have been in contact 
with the friends I met from all over the world at 
Stanford, and I hope to continue mectingyoung 
people with leadership interests similar to mine 
at Georgetown." 

(Stephanie Floumoy intentieived Brian. Minkin 
and contributed this story.) 
Brian Minkin, Adolfo Camarilio High School, 
Camarilio, CA 

In ninth grade, Brian Minkin began writing. 
He wrote a short story for a teacher in Missouri 

who encouraged 
him to pursue writ- 
ing, telling him 
thai he was veiy tal- 
ented. Although 
now, upon reflec- 
tion, he does not 
consider the po- 
ems and short sto- 
ries that he wrote 
then to be very 
sophisticated, he 
docs consider that time to be an important one 
iti Ins life. Brian is now able, because of funding 
from CAG, to continue taking a course in Los 
Angeles with a prominent poet. 

Born and raised in Camarilio, Califor- 
nia (except for a few years in Missouri), he now 
attends Adolfo Camarilio High School in 
Camarilio. 1 Ie dreams of becoming a poet, but 
he thinks in reality he will have a "normal job 
and write poetry on the side." 

From Brian's point of view, true poetry is 
"natural" or writing poetry the way people talk. 
In his opi lion, one cannot tell the reader some- 
thing; one must show the reader what is happen- 
ing. A poet must avoid overwriting a poem and 
just tell it from the heart. Brian relates that i c 
tries to had p»»eiry. 

"You see, bad poetry is vague, with no details, 
no deep feeling, no expression of an experi- 
ence, or there is no shock value to the poem or 
tears that come out of it. It's pretty much like a 
Hallmark eard," 

Brian has learned these concepts in (lie classes 
that lie has been taking in Los Angeles. lie is 
very pleased to be able to continue taking these 



lessons and to further his development as a 
young poet. 

Du'pars 
over fries and coffee 

I'm gonna take this one* 

she says, 
lifting a single fiy from my plate 
to her palate. 

But what of gh Is? 

I ask, 

as I sip some industrial-strength coffee. 

Like a fickle fry, 

she says — 
IYi gonna take this one, 

she says, 

and lifts the fry off the plate. 

No I'm not, 

she says, 
and sets it down. 

Oh! 
I say, 

with that edible epiphany 

being dropped back onto the plate — 

so crispy and greasy and lightly sailed. 

And I lift it up into my mouth 

and chew on it in my brain for a while, 
as she grabs the fry and munches on it. 

Why must I always be a fry? 

-Brian / tin kin 
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Identification of Gifted/Talented Students: Transition 
in Texas 



by JEANETTE COVINGTON 



Public school districts in Texas have been 
required by law to identify and scire gifted/ 
talented students in kindergarten through grade 
12 since HUH). The task of identification is to 
find those students who, by virtue of outstand- 
ing mental abilities, are capable of high perfor- 
mance and demonstrate those abilities in such 
areas as general intellectual ability, specific, sub- 
ject matter aptitude, ability in creative and pro- 
ductive thinking, and leadership ability. The 4 * 
are students who require sei vices that are not 
ordinarily provided in the regular educational 
program. In order to provide guidance and 
direction to the school districts in Texas, the 
State Board of Education adopted rules that 
were congruent with what was described in the 
literature as exemplaiy identification proce- 
dures. Rules require districts to use a minimum 
of five equally weighted criteria that represent 
both objective and subjective assessments. Prior 
to the mandate, it was not uncommon in Texas 
to find districts using a weighted matrix to 
identify gifted /talented students. In some in- 
stances, intelligence tests were heavily weighted, 
and achievement tests in others. Often teachers 
were af raid to trust their own professional judg- 
ment about the abilities and performance of 
student sand wanted to rely heavily on standard- 
ized measures. Just as common, very small 
weights were given to information provided by 
parents. 

Another requirement of the State Board of 
Education rules is that final selection must be 
made by a con mi it tee of at least three local 
district educators who have received naming in 
the area of gifted education. The intent of the 
rule is to empower the committee to make the 
best professional derision possible about the 
educational programming for students. Com- 
mittees are allowed to make exceptions for 
students who do not meet district established 
cutoffs, if such cu tolls exist. Districts are en- 
couraged to use a holistic approach to identifi- 
cation and not add up s( ores on a matrix or set 
rigid cutoff scores. The use of student profiles 
to display data is recommended. 

Still a third requirement of rule is that the 
data and proc edui esused during the identifica- 



tion process are designed to assure that the 
population of the program for gifted students 
reflects the population of the district. To assist 
districts in achieving this rule, the Division of 
Gifted /Talented Kducation sponsored several 
projects designed to develop n on traditional 
assessment measures. The Texas Student Port- 
folio (TSP) was developed with assistance from 
Sandra Kaplan. Use of the TSP provides a "vid- 
eotape" that reveals how students progress over 
time rather than offering a "snapshot" of stu- 
dent performance that a standardized test pro- 
vides. To enhance the image, students may 
bring products from home as well as use prod- 
ucts created in school. Products placed in the 
TSP provide meaningful information to selec- 
tion committees. It is recommended that stu- 
dents select what they consider to be their very 
best work for the portfolios. They provide the 
reasoning behind their decision to place the 
product in the portfolio, and it is often that 
statement that is more revealing of their abili- 
ties than the product itself. The following eight 
descriptors are used to evaluate the portfolio: 

• Unusual presentation of an idea 

• Work advanced beyond age or grade level 

• Complex or intricate presentation of an 
idea 

• In-depth understanding of a problem or an 
idea 

• Resourceful and /or clever use of materials 

• Evidence of support of research for the 
idea 

• Organized to communicate e flee lively 

• Evidence of high interest and perseverance 
Teachers are encouraged to actually teach 

the descriptors to the students and to modify 
lessons so that students have the opportunity to 
display their strengths. This is beneficial for 
obvious reasons and students have a right to 
know the criteria that will be used to evaluate 
their portfolios. 

TIk Activity Piacem.vs ai.vo were developed 
with assistance from Sandra Kaplan. The 
placemats may be used both as a tool for assess- 
ing a child's potential and as an instructional 
tool. Use of the placemats allows students to 
demonstrate behaviors often associated with 
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giftedness. The skills addressed include 
questioning, developing vocabulary, 
hypothesizing, developing multiple 
perspectives, planning, creativity, and 
relating. (Although primarily designee! 
with young children in mind, teachers 
at all grade levels have indicated the 
usefulness of the placcmats.) They are 
content-free and can, therefore, be used 
in any subject area and in any topical 
area of study. Placcmats may be used 
with students whose native language is 
not English to stimulate language de- 
velopment through the encourage- 
ment of verbal responses. They can be 
used with individual students, with small 
groups, or for whole class instruction. 
The placcmats offer the opportunity to 
give a student an assessment experi- 
ence that most objective /standardized 
measures do not provide. If a student is 
unusually shy, rather than working with 
a group of other students, the leacher 
can sit with the student and work with 
the placemat. If a student seems to be 
more comfortable wit ban instructional 
aide, the teacher can show him or her 
how to use the placcmats. Because most 
of the skill areas have several placcmats, 
the student has multiple opportunities 
to icveal his or her abilities. 

Recognizing the value of parental 
input in assessing the needs of stu- 
dents, brochures weic developed in 
both English and Spanish to dissemi- 
nate to parents and help them to recog- 
nize and celebrate talents their child 
may have. The word "gifted" is nevei 
used in the brochure. Because many 
parents may assume their child is not 



advanced, parents are 

Tasked to identify some 
§'\Z£, important behaviors 

that educators will 
need to know as they 
make educational de- 
cisions for the child. 
Examples are pro- 
vided of how children 
might exhibit the char- 
acteristics that arc de- 
scribed and a "jot- 
down," adapted from 
t h c t eac h e r ' j o t-d o wi 1 * 
designed by Sandra 
Kaplan, is provided for 
parents to remove from the brochure, 
put up on the refrigerator or some 
convenient location, and jot down evi- 
dences oft he behaviors. The behaviors 
described are problem-solving ability, 
energy, reasoning ability, interest in 
adult issues, sensitivity, curiosity, origi- 
nality, persistence, and enthusiasm. 

Clearly, the transition in Texas is 
toward assessing student needs and 
then providing appropriate services. 
Currently, school districts arc still re- 
quired to include at least one objective 
or standardized measure in their pro- 
cedures. The objective measure that is 
used is crucial in the identification or 
assessment process. Intelligence tests 
are frequently used and traditionally 
they have been verbal assessments. 
Many districts have made a transition 
here as well, moving to the use of non- 
verbal tests for students who may be 
limited English proficient or simply 
not be strong in verbal skills. Another 
area of transition in Texas is in the use 
of achievement tests. There .as been a 
strong movement in general educa- 
tion in Texas away from using achieve- 
ment tests. Most of the districts use 
achievement test scores as one of the 
five criteria to identify gifted/talented 
students. A recommendation that is 
frequently given to teachers of young 
students is to observe how students 
learn when placed in learning environ- 
ments that are conducive to learning 
rather than basing educational deci- 
sions on what a student has achieved 
before he/she enters the learning es- 
tablishment. The way students ap- 



proach a task and rapid acquisition of 
skills and knowledge are indicators of 
potential giftedness. 

School reform and restructuring is- 
sues frequently impact decisions made 
about assessment and services for ad- 
vanced and gifted students. These is- 
sues need not pose problems for edu- 
cators of the gifted. In nearly all discus- 
sions about school reform there is talk 
about improving the general school 
program and providing strategics com- 
monly used only in programs for the 
gifted for all students. As educators of 
the gifted, we must applaud this and 
see it as an arena for students to dem- 
onstrate their uniqueabiliticsand skills. 
Thus students have more opport uni- 
ties to exhibit those abilities and teach- 
ers are more cognizant of student needs 
for advanced services. The strategics 
now often referred to as "gifted strate- 
gies" were never intended to be only 
for gifted students. They are instruc- 
tional strategics that were not com- 
monly used By all educators in the past 
two decades and on which educators of 
the gifted focused theii energies. 

The intent of the mandate to iden- 
tify and serve gifted/talon icd students 
in Texas has always been to assess the 
needs of students and provide services 
that would enable students to maxi- 
mize their potential. It has taken some 
time to establish the concept of linking 
assessment and instruction and apply- 
ing those principles. Identification can 
be quite time consuming and burden- 
some for both teachers and adminis- 
trators. Ideally, educators in Texas will 
be spending less and less time on iden- 
tification and more and more lime on 
providing appropriately challenging 
opportunities for students. In this Uto- 
pia, the transition will have been made 
from identification to performance- 
based assessrient and linked to on- 
going instruction. 

Jeanette Covington is the Education 
Specialist, Division of Gifted /Talented 
Education at the Texas Education 
Agency. 
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Traditional Identification: Elitist, Racist, Sexist? New 
Evidence 

By ALEENEB. NIELSON 



For many years, I scoffed at the statement 
that gifted children most often live in small, 
intact, economically advantaged families with 
well educated parents in urban or suburban 
communities. I knew better! The gifted stu- 
dents with whom I worked came from large and 
small families in a rural community, from all 
economic levels, and from minority groups at a 
greater representation than their ratio in the 
local population. Teachers of thegifted in other 
parts of my state agreed that the stereotype 
often did not fit their students cither. Yet the 
family characteristics were mentioned in the 
literature so frequently, I concluded my home 
state was unique. 

When a colleague mentioned that her four- 
teen-year-old daughter bya prior marriage, who 
consistently scored above the 95th percentile 
on standardized tests, had never been nomi- 
nated by a teacher as potentially gifted, she 
wondered whether the difference in their sur- 
names might be an inhibiting factor. I shared 
my concerns about the "typical profile" of gifted 
children and, after some exploration, we agreed 
to coauthor an article focused on gifted chil- 
dren in families impacted by divorce. Using 
gifted and di voice as descriptors, we found only 
six articles listed in ERICixnd Psychlit databases 
between 1982-1991. three of them by the same 
researcher (Kalk, 1987a, 1987b, 1987c). We 
broadened our search to older databases and 
classic studies of the f amilies of gifted children 
in which we found bits and pieces of informa- 
tion about some family characteristics, such as 
educational attainment of parents, but little 
about family structure. What we did find, re- 
peatedly, was a statement such as "Our data 
agree with Tennan's." 

Obviously, an examination of the researc h 
on gifted children conducted by Lewis Terman 
and his associates was essential. In the first 
volume of" Genetic Studies of Genius, Volume I: 
Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand (lifted 
Ghildieu (Terman. 1925), information about 
the methods and procedures used for selection 
is revealing. Terman designed the study and 
developed all the tests used to identify subjects. 
The Staufnd Rei*ision of the Hind-Simon Scales 



(Terman, 191(5) used for individual testing, was 
normcd on an all-white population of children 
in one small California city. The norms for the 
two group intelligence tests used for screening 
were based on restricted samples as well (Gould, 
1981 ). Although Terman questioned die ability 
of teachers to recognize giftedness (Terman, 
1916), he designed a teacher referral form 
asking for nominations of the two or diree 
brightest children in a class and the youngest. 
(As grade placement by age was not as rigidly 
enforced at that time, the youngest child in a 
class often had been accelerated as a result of 
exceptional ability.) The children nominated 
were then tested, in groups of about 50, on the 
National Intelligence Test (Terman ct al, 1920a). 
If a child's score on the group intelligence test 
was sufficiently high, a field assistant adminis- 
tered an "abbreviated Stan ford-Bine t test" 
(Terman. 1925, p. 23) to measure his or her 
intelligence quotient. Those children who 
earned an I.Q. score of 140, or more, were 
enrolled in a longitudinal study Uiat, to date, 
has spanned more than seventy years. The 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability (Terman, 
1920b) and the Stanford Achievement Test 
( Terman. Kelly, and Ruch. 1923) also were used 
in the longitudinal research and, along with the 
Stanford Bine!, set the standard for intelligence 
and achievement tests throughout the western 
world. How did one man gain so much influ- 
ence in research on intelligence and what theo- 
ries influenced him? 

Historical Background 
When Terman began his research on pre- 
cocious development in intelligence around 
1900. two beliefs about giftedness or precocity 
were commonly reported. First, intelligence 
>v*as hereditary and. in general* eminent indi- 
viduals (or geniuses) came from distinguished 
families. (laltoifs (I8()9) / lered/tary Genius and 
oth r studies of eminence, completed in the 
late 1 9th cen tiny, strongly influenced Ten nan \s 
beliefs about intelligence. One of Gabon's stu- 
dents, J. M. Cattell (1903), even developed a 
"sc ientific" measurement to calculate the emi- 
nence of historical figures and contemporary 
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scientists. This method was die basis of 
the selection of the individuals that 
Cox (1926) profiled in Cenetic studies of 
genhiSy Vol. II: The early mental traits of 
three hundred geniuses. 

A second belief was that prodigious 
intelligence or talent was followed in- 
evitably by madness or early death. 
Noted doctors and theorists (e.g. Krafft- 
Ebing, Christian and Morel, S/.ijko.and 
Bouveret) strongly believed in the link 
between precocious development, con- 
centrated study, and menial disorders 
(Terman, 1905). Gerncj (cited in 
Tcrman, 1905) asserted that precocity 
is usually pathological and warned par- 
ents that early instruction for bright 
children often resulted in disease or 
dullness. Terman argued, however, that 
a difference existed between preco- 
ciousdevelopment that occurred natu- 
rally and "prematurity" that was forced 
by parents or adults. 

One other body of research that 
seems to have influenced Terman *s 
views of intelligence is a paradigm now 
characterized as "scientific racism" 
(Chase. 197l>). Several 19th century 
scientists, including I .ouis Agassi/, Paul 
Broca, and Samuel George Morton, 
theorized that differences in intelli- 
gence were due to gender and race 
(Shurkin. 199t>). Agassi/, posed a theory 
of "centers of creation" (Gould, 1981) 
and argued that as racial groups arose 
m different "centers, 'the various races 
were separate species. Not satisfied just 
to describe differences, however, he 
proposed a hierarchical ranking of the 
races with whites at the top of the lad- 
der and blacks on the bottom rung 
(Gould. 19X1). 

Anders Ret/ius. a little-known 
Swedish scientist, published a "cepha- 
lic* index" purporting to use a scientific 
system to measure the contours of hu- 
man skulls and establish levels of intel- 
ligence in human beings. Broca. an 
excellent neuroanatomist, was fasci- 
nated by the work of Ret/ius and 
adapted the cephalic index as a tool for 
anthropologists. 1 le also invented "the 
craniograph. the facial-angle goniom- 
eter, the occipital goniometei, and 
ether measuring instruments of 
anthropometry* (Chase. I97(>, p. 9-1). 
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Broca claimed to be able tojudge the 
qualitiesofindividualsand entire races 
by cephalic index scores and claimed 
that women could not be as intelligent 
as men because their brains were 
smaller. The instruments and tech- 
niques developed by Broca were the 
basis for the anthropometric measure- 
ments used in one aspect of Terman \s 
(1925) research on his gifted subjects. 

Morton, a Philadelphia physician, 
also used skull size measurement in 
support of his theory that, as the brains 
of blacks were smaller than those of 
whites, major biological and intellec- 
tual differences existed between the 
two races. In prc-Civil War America, his 
views were welcomed by slave owners as 
a justification for their practices. 

Although the theories of Agassi/., 
Broca, and Morton were challenged by 
some of their contemporaries, their 
work was generally respected and re- 
lied upon for many years. Scientists 
now know that both Broca and Morion 
'doctored' their data to produce re- 
sults that supported their theories 
(Chase, 1970). but the results of their 
'scientific research* were still cited in 
texts of anthropology and psychology 
during the first half of the twentieth, 
cenlinv and used as justification for 
laws and c ustoms that, discriminated 
against women and persons of color. 

Based on these theoretical perspec- 
tives a 1 . d his own experienc es as a pre- 
cocious boy in a rural school, Terman 
was fascinated with intellectual differ- 
ences among people and. in spite of 
opposition from his mentor, persisted 
in the dec ision to present a study of" 
genius and stupiditv ( Terman, 19(H)) 
as his doctoral dissertation. Alter hun- 
dreds of hours of research with four- 
teen boss, he concluded (hat the seven 
"bright" boys performed belter on in- 
tellectual tasks and that the seven "stu- 
pid" boys generally performed belter 
cm physical tasks; however, he was dis- 
satisfied with the methods he had used 
because they provided little basis from 
whic h topredic 1 1 uture achievement of 
the fourteen subjects. About this time, 
the iliuei -Sim on Scales for estimating 
the intelligence of children reached 
the Tinted States and Terman was 
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elated; he now had the "tool" that he 
needed to continue his research. In the 
next few years, he revised the Binet- 
Simon Scales, participated in the devel- 
opment of tests to assess aptitude of 
recruits for the U.S. Army, conducted 
(or directed) numerous small-scale 
research projects to standardi/x the 
various tests he and his colleagues de- 
veloped at Stanford, and obtained a 
large grant to identify the 1000 bright- 
est children in California. 

The Selection of Subjects 
Although Tcrman's original intent 
was to survey all California school chil- 
dren, the limitations of funding and 
staff time restricted the search to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Berkeley, Oak- 
land, and Alameda. Also, after initial 
testing of students in a few "poorer 
schools" without fin cling children with 
an I.Q. greater than 140 (Stanford- 
Bin el). Terman advised the field assis- 
tants to restrict the search to "better 
schools" in higher-class neighborhoods. 
No schools for minority children were 
included in the search. Using these 
procedures, Terman and his assistants 
identified IH3 children from f>78 fami- 
lies, more than 99 percent white, in or 
near the five cities. In Inter years. 
Terman would report that children 
from all races were included in the 
study. In reality, the group was almost 
totally Caucasian. Among the grand- 
parents and great-grandparents of the 
main gr< >up. only .(> percent were Japa- 
nese. .3 percent were Spanish. .1 per- 
cent were Negro, .1 percent were In- 
dian. .1 percent were Mexican, and .1 
percent were Syrian. Almost 80 per- 
cent of the main gifted group were of 
British or German origin. 

The demographics of the families 
of gifted children in Terman's Group 
may have been an artifact of the 
advantaged populations sampled 
(Gould, 1981 ),yetTerinan made broad 
generalizations about marital stability, 
family income, parents' education;*! 
attainment, national origin, race, 
ethnic ity, birth order, gender ratio, and 
family si/e that are embedded firmly in 
the "typical" profile of a gifted child. 
Many of the currently used nomina- 
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Easy Access, Easy Use, Easy Success: New Computer 
Tools for Kids by terrie gray 



This issue's article focuses on led mo log)' in 
the home. Willi summer vacation merely 
days away — at least for those on a tradi- 
tional schedule — many parents seek ap- 
propriate outlets foi their little darlings' 
intellectual and playful energy. We IK 
Microsoft Corporation has created two prod- 
ucts targeted for the home market that seem 
especially appealing. Fine Art island Ova live Writer 
are astonishingly inexpensive (less than $40) 
paint and word processing programs designed 
for children from the ages of 8-14. 

In evaluating these products, I considered 
the following questions, and invite any of you who 
have favorite toft ware to send me ) wines based on this 
oulli)te. 

1 . [> il easv to user Is il fun l< > user 

2. Is the manual helpful? 

3. What age group would best benefit from it? 

4. What are its strong and weak features? 

fi. 1 lowdoesit support thechaiac lei islic needs 
of gifted children? 

Review: Fine Artist 
When the user starts the Fine Artist program, 
an animation appears showing a roller coaster- 
like approach to a colorful city: Imaginopnlis. 
The child clicks to enter the city, then clicks the 
revolving doorway into the art gallcrv to begin 
creating, The appearance is whimsical and game 
like. In the l<>bb\ . the user ( booses one of four 
"doors" to visit. Different activities take place on 
every level: the Drawing Tricks Moor for the 
"basic s" and making pit lures look "3-D"; the 
Project Moor to make comic strips, buttons, 
st ickcrs. and pit lure shows (complete with 
sounds, motions, and words!); the Painting Stu- 
dio to | hunt < olormg-hook-likc drawings, or cre- 
ate original works from scratch: and the ( iallcrs 
wheic c hi Id i en < .m ai i ange I hen paintings on 
the wall. 

1. Ea.se of use. 1 < onductcd two tests in this 
catcgorv. At home, I gave the box containing 
the so| iwaie to in\ seven-veai-old daughter and 
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said, "This software is really for you. Install and 
use il. then let me know what it can do," Since 
the installation contains child-friendly instruc- 
tions. Molly had no trouble installing the pro- 
gram on our machine, and was running to me 
with samples of the "cool" things she could do 
within a quarter hour. 

At school, I installed the program on a few 
machines and invited my seventh-grade stu- 
dents to spend a period or two "exploring" the 
program so that I could write this review. I told 
them I wasn't going to let them see the manual 
or give any directions. Most students had no 
trouble figuring out how to use the program. 
Those who did were able it) gel tips from some- 
one at the next station and get right to work. 

These tests indicate that the program is gen- 
et ally veiy easy to use. There is abundant on- 
screen help in the form of cartoon characters 
who give instructions in dialogue bubbles. To 
make full use of the program, however, refer- 
ring to the colorful poster included with the 
software will be helpful. 

The "fun" factor - 1 am pleased to report dial 
my students were delighted with this program. 
Approximately UO sin den is of various ability 
levels and from diverse cultural backgrounds 
tested the software. As 1 walked around the 
classroom, students eagerly called me over to 
sec what thev were creating. One boy said "I 
could sta> here forever!" Others were laughing 
as they recorded speeches for their cartoon 
characters. One student begged me to keep the 
room open alter school so she could bring her 
friends by to see the program. A few asked if it 
could play on other computers; they wanted 
their parents to buy il. but didn't have Macs at 
home. (It is available in DOS format.) 

2. Documentation/manual. The manual, 
pi in ted in c omit book layout covers the instal- 
lation, configuration lor printing, and a lew 
tioubleshooting questions. You probably won't 
even need to take it < >ut of the shrink wrap, The 
poslei contains information about what the 
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paint tools do and what can be created in each 
of the Imaginopolis floors. This will be the most 
useful guide. The teacher edition conies with a 
set of 32 task cards for classroom projects. In- 
cluded in the box is a catalog of papers and 
activity books that can be purchased to provide 
additional ideas for projects. 

3. Age group. The targeted age group is 8— 14. 
The usei- must be an independent reader to use 
the software easily. I imagine the cartoon envi- 
ronment would become tiresome for older stu- 
dents. I notice that only my younger children 
use it at home. My teenagers use SuperPaint or 
Kid Pi .v. (These are also good programs; 
SuperPaint\s:\\x>u[ SiOO, and Kid Pi \ is less than 
S30. SuperPaint is more powerful and flexible 
and will work with EPS laser graphics. Kid Pi x is 
for younger users and works with bitmapped 
graphics,) 

4 . Features. Fi ne A rtist contains many easy- 1 c >- 
use features including clip art ami animation 
galleries, 72 paintbrush styles, dozens of Vacky'' 
sounds, and text shaping tools. The only draw- 
back I see at this point is that it is bulky: it 
requires about 10 MB on the hard disk. What 
might be the most serious problem is that your 
children will want to print out their c reations, 
and will pressure you to buy a color printer!!! 
Fortunately hnagewriters and ink jet printers 
are reasonably priced. 

1 was concerned that the sounds might be 
distracting in the classroom setting, but found 
that they weren't a problem: in a room of 
cnthusiasticcreators, the kids were* making more 
noise than the computers — bm thev wei c happv 
noises. 

5. Benefits for gifted children. In the home 
setting. Fine Artist provides a medium for cre- 
ative exploration. This software, with its com- 
panion piece, (lieatnr Wntn changes the com- 
puter from an impersonal business tool into a 
friendh, inviting, manageable creativity tool, 
ftecausc these are content-free software appli- 
cations (rather than curriculum-based oi single- 
objective), I hey can be shaped to fit the user's 
dreams and needs. There is no right or wrong 
answei: tiring an idea <mt is "sale." Children 
with big ideas and limited motor skills can 



successfully make multimedia cartoons and il- 
lustrate stories with pictures and sounds. 

In the classroom these tools foster joyful 
group collaboration. It was fun to watch the 
students plan out and produce their comic- 
strips. It was rewarding to see my GATE students 
work intensely and in great detail, or boister- 
ously using flamboyant screen colors and ges- 
tures. 

Review: Creative Writer 
This software resides in the same folder as 
Fine Artist, and begins in the same way. Users just 
enter a different building to begin a story. The 
software provides inspiration in the form of 
Story Starters or Graphics to get ideas going. 
There are a variety of editing tools available, as 
well as templates for newsletters, flyers, and 
greeting cards. All comments listed in items 1 to 
5 for Fine Artist generally apply to this software 
also, with the exception that the program seems 
to run slowly on a computer with only 4Mb of 
RAM. (Molly was the one who pointed this out 
to me, hut she was used to our home computer 
which is more powerful than what we have at 
school.) 

It is easy to recommend the use of these 
products: they iiu et goals I've mentioned in 
ncarlv cveiy Tec 1 1 Net article — to make learn- 
ing more independent, more individualized, 
more interac tive, and more intuitive They are 
easy enough to use so the c hildren can focus on 
the project rather than on how to work the 
machine. 

1 hope this information helps you make soft- 
ware purchase decisions, and encourages you 
to send in your reviews. Please contact meat one 
of these e-mail addresses for more information 
<>r to submit a review: 

Internet — lgrayVctp.org 

America Online — TcrricG 

Applelink — tigre.edtech 

Or you c an call mv \oic e mail at work: S)MV 
HWWWJ, ext, 38 

Terrie Gray is a mentor teacher in Chico Unified 
School District and a California Department of 
Education Technology Fellow. 
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Phclan The Formal Identification Process 

Continued from page I Referrals. Most referrals come from class- 

room teachers on a GATE program referral 
form. We ask for the usual — name, grade, 
teacher, date of birth, address and name of the 
parent or guardian. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the student's school history, standard- 
ized testing results, and language proficiency, 
and \vc ask that this information be photocop- 
ied from the student's cumulative record. 

Elementary teachers are asked to submit 
representative samples of the student's work, 
the student's present reading level, and a com- 
ment about the student's reading ability in 
comparison to other children in the class. 
Teachers are also asked to comment on class- 
room behavior which shows advanced mental 
abilities. There is an optional opportunity to 
comment about any factors which may ad- 
versely affect test scores or quality of the work 
sample. 

In place of student work and comments 
about l eading ability, secondary academic sub- 
ject teachers submit a "Work and Aptitude" 
form that is also used for Student Study Team 
and special education referrals. This form asks 
the teacher to complete a check list about 
behavior and attitude, provide the student's 
current report card grades, and make com- 
ments about the student's classroom perfor- 
mance. 

Parent referrals received in the GATE office 
initiate a request for the teacher to complete a 
referral form. When teachers do no? see evi- 
dence oi giftcdncss, they are asked to just write 
"Parent Request" in the comments section of 
the referral form. 

Self-referrals from secondary students have 
been received from time to time. These refer- 
rals are processed in (he same manner as par- 
ent referrals. 

Assignment to Categories. Relerrals are re- 
ceived in the program direc tor's office and 
assigned either directly to the Eligibility and 
Placement Committee for consideration un- 
der the "1 ligh Achievement" categoiy or to the 
GA TE school psychologist for 1Q testing and 
consideration under the 'intellectual Ability'* 
category. 

IQ Testing. The Stanfonl-Hnat hi trll /genre 
Sralr: Fourth Edit inn (MnefJ) is administered to 
all referred students. When a student whose 
second language is English does not show sig- 
nificantly high scores, the Iritn International 
Perforata n re Stair (h'i(ri) is also administered. 
Alter testing, the referral information ischecked 



for completeness and updated when necessary. 
'The psychologist then writes a testing report, 
makes a recommendation about placement, 
and submits all referral and testing information 
to the Eligibility and Placement Committee. 

Eligibility and Placement Committee* The 
committee is composed of three permanent 
members (the GATE Program Director, the 
GATE School Fsychologist, and the GATE 
Elementary Curriculum Specialist), and two 
GATE teachers, one from the elementary pro- 
gram and one from the secondary program. 
Meetings are held monthly. 

Criteria for Placement. Benchmark criteria 
for placement are strong teacher recommenda- 
tions, evidence of giftedness from the student 
work sample (usually a writing sample). Biru't-4 
IQof 120 or above. i>/7*rIQof 127 or above, 
and high standardized test scores. Standard- 
ized test criteria are scores at the 90th percen- 
tile or above on the Reading Comprehension or 
Math Concepts subtests over a three-year pe- 
riod. Our district administers both the CTBS4 
and the SABE tests on an annual basis. 'The 
SABE is administered to Hispanic students who 
are reading in Spanish language basal texts. 
Students from other ethnic groups who are 
limited in English proficiency (LEP) are taught 
from English language basal readers and arc 
administered the- CTBS-4. 

Considering an individual refer ral, the com- 
mittee may decide for or against placement in 
the GA TE program. Where some benchmark 
criteria are met and others are not. the student 
may be temporarily placed in (lie program for 
one or two years and then reconsidered for' 
permanent placement. Where a very few crite- 
ria are met. the committee will recommend 
against placement with a stipulation that the 
student be r econsider ed irr one or two years. 

When students ar e r econsider ed and found 
to be suited for - the progr am, they are usually 
identified under the "High Achievement" cat- 
egory. Under very unusual, but not unheard of, 
circumstances, the student may be retested orr 
the Binet-4. 

Students referred under' the "1 ligh Achieve- 
ment*' categoiy are considered first, and most 
are placed permanently. If the committee does 
not identify a student, a decision is deferred 
until 1Q testing is completed. Alter" testing, the 
student is considered (or placemen! under the 
"lntellcc tuaP categoiy. 

Interpr etation of student wor k is left to the 
professional judgment of the teachers who sit 
on the committee. Interestingly enough, el- 
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ementary and secondary teachers are 
almost always in agreement when they 
evaluate written samples from students 
at any grade level. 

Specific Academic Ability. Begin- 
ning in the ninth grade, students may 
be placed in one or two GATE classes 
under this category. A site committee 
at each high school composed of at 
least three GATE teachers meets to 
place students. Separate forms and cri- 
teria are used and parent consent for 
screening is obtained. 

The student must wntc 250 words 
about how lie or she would benefit 
from instruction in a selected GATE 
class. Our district does not recognize 
giftcdncss in mathematics, believing 
that the student will be accelerated to 
higher math classes ending with calcu- 



lus if the student has the ability. Thus, 
classes in English, Social Science, and 
Physical and Natural Science are the 
designated subjects for GATE place- 
ment. A site coordinator is responsible 
for this identification process. 

Gate Identification of 
Hispanic Students 
Special Criteria for LEP and FEP 
Students. The difficulty in deciding 
about placement is the same for all 
students who have limited proficiency 
in English or who are fluent in both 
English and their native language. 
While tiic focus of this discussion is on 
Hispanic students, methods of score 
interpretation are the same for all stu- 
dents whose second language is En- 
glish. Hispanic students who arc native 



English speakers are not differentiated 
from other English speakers when con- 
sidered for placement 

Most LEP and FEP students do not 
meet the benchmark criteria for place- 
ment irider the "High Achievement" 
category. Their standardized test scores 
are evaluated in terms of direction or 
increase over a three-year period. Com- 
mittee members look for annual growth 
that is greater than one year. There is a 
special concern about the difference 
between first and second grade scores 
because first grade scores on either 
standardized test tend to be spuriously 
high. Maintenance of scores above the 
70th percentile from first to second 
grade indicates high achievement. 

When students transition from Span- 
ish reading to English reading, they 
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begin taking (ho GTBS-4 instead of the 
SABK. Scores are expected to drop 
from the Spanish language test to the 
Knglish language test. When they re- 
main at the 70th percentile or heller, 
thisisanothermdicatorofhigh achieve- 
ment. 

Less frequently, there a re bright chil- 
dren who achieve at very low levels at 
t lie first grade level and do much bet tor 
in subsequent years. Some bright chil- 
dren never score much above the 50th 
percentile throughout elementary 
school Their test performance during 
IQ testing often explains this occur- 
rence in that these children are very 
careful and precise about theiranswers 
or they are veiy methodical in respond- 
ing. Lower standardized lest scores ob- 
tained by these children are indicators 
of perfectionism or a methodical and 
lime-consuming response style rather 
than achievement. Some students are 
so afraid of failing that I hey cannot 
concentrate on the lest items. 

IQ, testing is an important part of 
identifying LLP and FIT students be- 
cause both thein espouses and the way 
they respond are evaluated individu- 
ally. Studentsare allowed to respond lo 
verbal items in either Spanish or Kn- 
glish. Time 1 constraint on responding 
is minimal because there is only one 
timed subtest in the entire battery. No 
extra credit is given lor extremely quick 
responses as is the case with j-omc other 
IQ tests. 

In interpreting IQ test results, the 
least important score is the overall IQ 
score. The focus is on performance in 
three areas of reasoning: verbal, visual, 
and quantitative. As with the standard- 
ized achievement tests, selected subtests 
which require reasoning are analyzed. 
Interpretation is made easier by the 
(act that the liinet^ reports subtest 
sc ores in terms of little IQs. Lor e x- 
ample, a student may sc ore' below 100 
(average 1 ) on the- Vocabulary subtest 
while a score of HO (gifted) is obtained 
on the Oral Comprehension subtest. 
Considering the quantitative reason- 
ing cluster. lack <>l previous learning 
may depress one subtest score, while a 
more abstract measure of re asoning is 
in the gifted range ( ^inversely, memoiy 



items and the total cluster of memory 
scores may be significantly xOwer than 
scenes in the different reasoning clus- 
ters. 

Recently, a modified method e>fael- 
minisl ration has been used for students 
who do not obtain high scores through 
the regular testing procedure. Moeiifi- 
calions are translation of verbal items 
and directions into Spanish, elimina- 
tion of some subtest scores in comput- 
ing the IQ. and extending testing be- 
yon el the ceiling levels on other subtests. 
Because these procedures go beyond 
accepted procedure, a separate modi- 
fieel I Q score is repen ted. 

When all is saiei an el done, making 
erne of four determinations becomes a 
relatively easy task for the committee. 
The referred student is judged e>n the 
total profile presented. This is not te> 
say that there is uniform agreement, 
but there is usually a clear majority in 
the decision ior or against placement. 

Greater differences of opinion arise 
in deciding whether te> make a tempo- 
ral*)' placement or te> deny access an el 
reconsider the student in the future. 
The decision often comes down lo a 
question of where the student can best 
increase his or her skills in the Knglish 
language. Knowing a student is bright 
eloes ne>t alleviate the concern about 
whether or not the student has * ! ie 
Knglish language skills to be suce .«sful 
in the program. 

High Potential Development Pro- 
gram. I IPDP is a pilot program at eight 
of our thirty elementary schools. It is 
under the direction of the- GATK el- 
ementary curriculum specialist. The 
purposes of this program are to pro- 
vide more enriched learning experi- 
ences to culturally and linguistically 
dixerse students, and to increase the 
number ofl Iispanie referrals for GATK 
ide'iitificalion. I loxvever. the program 
does not target I Iispanie student* e*x- 
eiusively. The rationale for increasing 
I Iispanie referrals has been discussed. 
The point of providing enriched learn- 
ing experiences is to give students some 
experience with higher order thinking 
skills prior le> formal assessment f or the* 
GATK program. These students are* 
often taught in mastery programs for 



the Knglish language and basic aca- 
demic skills. Bright students may not 
have the opportunity to show advanced 
abilities in reasoning in their classroom 
work. When referred for GATK assess- 
ment, these students usually find them- 
selves in the IQ testing situation where 
higher order thinking, hypothesizing, 
andaxvarcness of the possibility of mul- 
tiple answers to a question are ncccs- 
saiy, By providing enriched learning 
opportunities prior to administration 
of an IQtcst, it is thought that students 
will be better prepared to perform up 
to their maximum. Students spend up 
to three years in I IPDP before they arc 
referred for formal GATK assessment 
or dropped from the program. 

Originally, xve asked teachers at the 
target schools to assess each student in 
the classroom. Having the license lo 
use the Multi-Di meiisional Screening De- 
vice (MDSD), we modified this instru- 
ment for our use. The MDSD is a rating 
scale requiring the teacher to assign 
numbers from one to ten for different 
behaviors thought to indicate giftcd- 
i i ess. O ve r t h e years, st u d en t s have be c n 
aeldeel to the program em a more infor- 
mal basis. Teachers have continued to 
use the list of behaviors as a guide to 
placing students with observed poten- 
tial. 

While there have been successes and 
failures in implementing this program, 
it continues te> be a viable means of 
transitioning bright students from the 
regular ''lassroom to the GATE pro- 
gram. In the five years of the program's 
existence, over 1001 IPDPstuelentshave 
been identified permanently. It is 
anyone's guess as te> how many < r these 
students would have been referred any- 
way, but these positive results indicate 
the value of continuingand expanding 
I IPDP. 

At the present lime, a new program 
for increasing referrals ofl Iispanie. stu- 
dents is being implemented* This pro- 
grain isunderthe direction of the GATE 
school psychologist and is se> new that 
no acronym has been found for it. The 
practice- of looking at eveiy student 
and (he* use* ofany rating scale has been 
discontinued. Experience xvith the 
MDSD showed that teachers will assign 
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high numbers to students they think 
are bright, average numbers to those 
perceived as average, and low numbers 

low ability students. As in HPDP. 
teachers are asked to cast a wide net in 
n omina t i ng t he pot en t ially gi ft ed . Now 
teachers submit names and computer 
identification numbers of students who 
show academic promise. Standardized 
testing scores and student profile in- 
formation aie obtained from the dis- 
trict mainframe computer. Access to 
the computer was obtained after I 1PDP 
was implemented. There is no longer 
the need to pull cumulative records 
and emergency cards to photocopy or 
transcribe student information. 

It is thought that the increased re- 
ferral of Hispanic candidates will ulti- 
mately result in an increased number 
of identified Hispanic students. This 
practice, however, will also increase a 
persistent and long-standing problem 
in the formal assessment process. There 
isa large backlog of referrals for testing 
and a long wailing period between re- 
ferral and assessment. If referrals are 
increased, the backlog will become 
greater. 

Therefore, a second purpose of this 
program is to pilot a means ol prioritiz- 
ing all referrals so that students who 
showlhegrealest potential areassessed 
fust. A preliminary review of standard- 
ized lest scenes will be conducted to 
find students who should be referred 
for formal GATE assessment. Students 
who are not age-appropriate for their 
grade or who show extremely low scores 
will be placed in a reconsideration file 
to be assessed at the end of the follow- 
ing school year. Teachers will be ad- 
vised to formally refer high scoring 
students and thev will he consulted 
about students placed <>n hold. 

The largest group ( referred stu- 
dents will be prioritized for formal 
GATE assessment or placement in 
I IPDPusinggroup tests. Cognitive abil- 
ity and linguistic facility will he assessed 
with the Rami V Piogiruivr MatricrsAnd 
selected subtests of the Bngnttcr Comfit t- 
hcttsivt I ttvrtttoty of lUtsir Skills, Spanish 
and English versions. 

Derived scores for the AW/v/and the 
llrigoticf subtests will he obtained bv 
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arranging the tests by grade level and 
then assigning the highest scoring stu- 
dent a "1." the next highest a "2," and 
so on. These rankings will be reported 
on a matrix for each child. Combining 
the separate scores into one score will 
he avoided if possible. 

The top ten percent of these stu- 
dents will be formally assessed for the 
GATE program. Students placed in 
HPDP will be formally assessed or 
dropped from consideration after, at 
most, three years of participation. This 
decision will be based on the same 
criteria used for permanent placement 
(teacher statement, standardized test 
scores, and quality of work sample.) 

Some Issues to Consider 
Over the years, questions have been 
raised about these assessment proce- 
dures. In this final section, some philo- 
sophical viewpoint sare presented. Keep 
in mind that these procedures have 
evolved over time (a story in itself). 
Thev will continue to evolve until cer- 
tain knowledge is gained that all stu- 
dents who could benefit from higher 
level instruction are being fully and 
appropriately served. 

Use o f IQ Test f or Placement. Th ere 
is widespread, concerned, and valid 
criticism of using standardized test 
measuics for assessing student learn- 
ing. There is special concern about 
standardized assessment of minority 
students. 

The main criticism of standardized 
assessment is that it is biased against 
students whose culture and language 
are different from the population used 
in standardization. It is true* thai such 
bias exists. It iseqnallvtruc that there is 
potential for bias in anv assessment 
method. 

Bias does not exist so much in a 
given test score as it does in those who 
interpret the score. It is better to recog- 
nize that this bias exists and. to the best 
of our ability, account for it. It has been 
observed that bright students who are 
culturally and linguistically different 
consistently score* in the gifted range 
on subtests of reasoning, verbal as well 
as visual or quantitative. 

There may be greater bias against 



such students where auricular mas- 
tery, compliance, and good self-con- 
duct are valued while critical or cre- 
ative thought, or the drive to produce 
a perfect classwork product are ignored. 
IQ testing, appropriately interpreted 
for evidenc e of giftedness and poten- 
tial for bias, may be the only known 
method that gives minority sludentsan 
open ceiling to measure the furthest 
extent of their intellectual capabilities. 

Any single assessment only repre- 
sents performanceat one point in time. 
By monitoring student performance 
over time, we gain the most accurate 
measure of actual ability. Teachers who 
observe evidence of giftedness in a stu- 
dent should be encouraged to refer the 
student, regardless of previous denial 
to GATE program access. GATE pro- 
gram assessment proc edures should be 
flexible enough to respond to these 
referrals, especially if they are referrals 
of students whose second language is 
English. 

Temporary Placement. Potentially 
good effects and potentially had effects 
may result from temporary placement. 
On the good side, students who show 
some gifted potential will be given ac- 
cess to higher level instruction even 
though formal measures do not un- 
equivocally indicate high intellectual 
ability. 

On the bad side, expectations on 
the part of parentsand students may be 
raised falsely. The child who is given 
acc ess and then does not measure up 
to the level of GATE performance may 
go away from the experience with a 
feeling of failure. 

Looking at our past and present 
record of failing to find sufficient num- 
bers of 1 Iispanicstudents.it is our philo- 
sophic judgment that it is better to be 
biased in the direction of more inclu- 
sive access. 

High Rate of Identification. Identi- 
fying larger numbers of I lispanic stu- 
dents may not be a good thing if we are 
only giving them a label. Diluting the 
classroom program so that it meets the 
level of the students placed rathe, than 
the level of gifted education results in 
something that cannot, in good con- 
science, be described as GATE. Placing 




students temporarily is certainly going 
to raise the number of students partici- 
pating. Is it going to raise the number 
of students benefiting? It will as long a. 
teachers understand that temporal*)' 
participation is also a means of assess- 
ing giftcdncss. Teachers must know 
what gifted standardsarcand they must 
be encouraged to maintain these stan- 
dards as part of the benchmark criteria 
for permanent GATE placement. 

We may be identifying a large num- 
ber of I lispanic students because those 
who come to us represent only the very 
top students. We may not be looking at 
everyone we should look at. Another 
source of this high identification rate is 
that a number (we keep no records on 
this) of students may be ref erred and 
assessed for the second or third time, 
having previously been denied access. 



GATE Identification. The funda- 
mental question in the identification 
process is, "Will this student benefit 
from an instructional program that em- 
phasizes accelerated, in-depth, and 
complex learning experiences?" The 
response is really a prediction about 
the best learning program for a given 
student. 

This discussion has been about dif- 
ferent methods of identifying students 
for GATE program participation. We 
should always keep in mind that identi- 
fying, educating, and guiding gifted 
students are parts of a total program 
offering services i o exceptionally bright 
students. We need to think about what 
we are doing, monitor what we are 
doing, provide staff development, and 
communicate with our students and 
parents, so that everyone will under- 



stand how one part of the program 
connects with another. 

Disclaimer. Everything said in this 
discussion describes what is being done 
in the Santa Ana Unified School Dis- 
trict as the author sees it. The reader is 
guaranteed that not everyone sees our 
efforts in the same way, We arc con- 
stantly questioned about our preju- 
dices, practices, knowledge, and ability 
to think rationally, and we are always 
questioning ourselves. Though at times 
disquieting, this is all as it should be. 
There is no justification for compla- 
cence as long as bright children are not 
being served. 

Pat Phelan is GATE School Psychologist 
with the Santa Alia Unified School 
District, Santa Ana, GA. 
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lion or referral checklists (e.g. Scales for 
mthigthe behavioral characteristics of supe- 
rior students) , filled out by teachersand/ 
or parents, have a majority of items 
derived from the "typical" learn inland 
leadership characteristics posited bv 
Ternian. In a circ ular process, we nomi- 
nate children based on the "typical" 
profile of a gifted child, do research lo 
discover characteristics of gifted c hil- 
dren among those* whose selection was 
based on that profile, and conclude 
that "our data agree with Ternian." 
Small wonder thai educational pro- 
grams designed for gifted children of- 
ten are criticized as elitist. Small won- 
der that, using procedures similar to 
those devised bv Tcnnan more than 
seventy years ago, even in states with 
large minority populations, the major- 
ity of students identified a^ gifted are 
still from stable Caucasian familieswith 
well-educated, professional parents 
(Foxworth. 198(>;Gay, 1080). Gay noted 
Terman's assertion of an increased 
p'obability of identification of gifted 
children from families of higher socio- 
economic statusand reported the same 



pattern in Georgia. She reported that 
no children had been identified as 
gifted in poorer areas of the state; in a 
more affluent area, 8.9 percent of the 
children were so identified. 

"What was overlooked was that the 
population of the state of Georgia has 
a large percentage of persons who may 
be potentially gifted but do not typi- 
cally perforin well on standardized tests 
of achievement and/or ability. These 
black, rural, and lower soc ioeconomic* 
populations have produced adults of 
gifted achievement. Such circum- 
stances suggest the need for measures 
of identification that are not as highly 
correlated to socioeconomic' status" 
(Gay. 1989, p. 7). 

When researc hers use similar meth- 
ods and reac h similar types of conclu- 
sions, "a logical question should he 
raised as lo whether there is inherent 
in the research method a previously 
unrecognized factor that is the cause of 
the conclusions" ({acohs, 1970, p. 170). 
Many researchers have pointed to in- 
appropriate tests as a factor in the 
underrepresentation of children from 



minority groups in programs for the 
gifted. I believe that many potentially 
gifted children never are nominated 
for possible selection because they don't 
exhibit the typical behaviors Ternian 
described so many years ago. For ex- 
ample, Hispanic: and African-Ameri- 
can parents are less likely to request 
assessment forgiftedness than are Cau- 
casian parents (Scott. Perou, Urbano, 
llogan. SrGold, 1992). 

In their c all for new research on the 
characteristics of gifted children, 
Hughes and Converse (19fi2) noted 
that several authors have criticized 
Tcnnan *s research because of weak- 
nesses in selection methods, sampling 
techniques, nomination procedures, 
and group tests used for screening, 
"but few have questioned the validity of 
his portrait of the gifted" (p. 179). 

Too often, people see only what they 
expect to find and, when they assume a 
stereotypical profile of a gifted child, 
they fail to recogni/egiflednessin atypi- 
cal children. Educators tend to oper- 
ate according to stereotypes based on 
minimal or flawed information until 
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they meet a child who makes them 
question unconscious assumptions 
(Kerr, 1991). If educators assert that 
gifted children can be found in non tra- 
ditional groups and diverse popula- 
tions, they often find them. The prob- 
lem is how to encourage educators and 
parents 10 look beyond erroneous as- 
sumptions about gifted n ess to see the 
strengths and needs of individuals. 
Recently, Passow (1989) stressed the 
need for more research on families of 
the gifted including the ways that fami- 
lies "facilitate, impede and othei*wisc 
impact on the development of talent" 
(p. 228). 

Comparison of Families of 
Gifted Students 
hi one large, multicultural school 
district in the American southwest, of- 
ficials have been concerned about the 
low percentage of students from mi- 
nority groups enrolled in programs for 
the gifted. In a number of schools in 
high minority and/or low socio-eco- 
nomic status neighborhoods, no chil- 
dren had been nominated by teachers 
or parents for possible placement in 
the district programs for gifted and 
tal en ted students. Working with a team 
of researchers at the University of Ari- 
zona, a plan was made to target some of 
these schools. The DISCOVER Assess- 
ment Process (Maker, 1992; Maker. 
Rogers, & Nielson, 1992) was used to 
identify kindergarten students who 
demonstrated superior problem-solv- 
ing abilities on a series of engaging 
activities designed to assess strengths 
in spatial, logical-mathematical, and 
linguistic reasoning. Approximately fiOO 
students were assessed each year from 
1990 through 1993. Of that group, 
about 100 students per year were re- 
ferred to the office of gifted and tal- 
ented education for further study. A 
case study portfolio, prepared for each 
child, could include results of indi- 
vidual testing, open-ended question- 
naires filled out by teachers and par- 
ents, samples of student work, and re- 
ports from bilingual language evalua- 
tions. Once portfolios were assembled, 
a district committee consisting of teach- 
ers, parents, psyc hologists, stall' t> % .:*:^- 



bers from the Gifted and Talented of- 
fice, and University of Arizona repre- 
sentatives met to review the cases. Each 
portfolio was independently rated by 
five members of the committee as 1) 
definitely qualified, 2) may be quali- 
fied, or 3) probably not qualified. After 
tabulations were complete, the com- 
mittee again met to discuss individual 
cases for whom decisions were equivu- 
cal. Those students recommended by 
the committee then were offered place- 
in cut hi self-contained classes for gifted 
first grade students. 

At the same time, the traditional 
procedures of teacher and/or parent 
nomination and psychometric testing 
were used in other district schools as 
the basis for selection of first grade 
students for the self-contained pro- 
gram. Asa result, 1 had an opportunity 
to collect data from families of chil- 
dren, differently identified as gifted, 
from targeted schools and non targe ted 
schools in the same community. Par- 
ents or guardians of 218 students en- 
rolled in five self-contained first grade 
classes and five second-grade classes 
for gifted children were contacted and 
requested to provide certain demo- 
graphic information about their fami- 
lies. Subjects represent one, and only 
one, of two groups: parents of gifted 
children who attended kindergarten 
in a targeted school with a high per- 
centage of minority and/or low-income 
families and parents of children who 
attended kindergarten inotherschools. 

Instrument 

A two-part questionnaire was de- 
signed to elicit factual data about the 
families of children in the ten class- 
rooms. Several items in the question- 
naire are similar to items on the I Ionic 
Information Blank used by Terman 
(1925). While replication of Terman 's 
research is neither feasible nor. in my 
opinion, desirable, questions related 
lo marital status of parents, family si/e, 
birth order of gifted c hildren, family 
income, type of home, parental educa- 
tion, race, and countries of national 
origin aie similar to quest ions asked in 
(hat study. 

Several questionsare similar lo those 



used to obtain U.S. Census data and 
are keyed to quart ile or qu in tile ranges 
from the 1990 census. Additional ques- 
tions related to divorced or single par- 
ents and blended families are included 
as a result of recent research by Rogers 
& Nielson (1993). Several items about 
teachers in the family, whether a par- 
ent has taken classes during the past 
year and/ or volunteered at a school 
were included to assess familiarity with 
educational systems and practices. A 
theoretical basis has not been estab- 
lished for this group of questions but, 
intuitively, I believe parents who are 
closely associated with schools may be 
more aware of special programs. For 
example, at one elcmentaiy school, 
administered by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, more than 90 percent of stu- 
dents identified as gifted by school of- 
ficials are children of staff members 
(C.J. Maker, personal communication 
July 15, 1993). 

Procedures 

Each questionnaire was coded for 
data analysis purposes and to ensure 
confidentiality. The questionnaire, ac- 
companied by a letter of introduction 
to explain why the data are important, 
how they will be used, and how confi- 
dentiality will be assured, and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope was mailed to 
parents of all children enrolled in self- 
con tained first- and second-grade 
classes for the gifted in the cooperating 
school district. If parents had identi- 
fied Spanish as the preferred language 
of the home on school records, Span- 
ish versions of both questionnaire and 
letter were sent. 

Data Analysis 

As gifted children constitute an ex- 
treme of the normal population distri- 
bution and much of the requested data 
is categorical in nature, nonparaniet- 
ric. tests were used to examine the dif- 
ferences in the shape or central ten- 
dency of the populations underlying 
the groups (Shavelson, 1988). Data 
from the Targeted Croup and the 
Non targeted Croup were arranged in 
contingency tables; when obtained chi 
square ratios had a probability level 
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equal lo or <ess than .05, data were 
converted lo percentages for purposes 
of comparison. Comparisons include 

1. Characteristics of families of 
giftcdchildren who attended kin- 
dergarten in a targeted school with 
families of children win attended 
kindergarten in schools not tar- 
geted; 

2. Characteristics of families of gift ed 
children in the Targeted and 
Non targeted Groups in this stud) 
with the characteristics of families 
described byTcrman (1925); 

3. Characteristics of the families in 
the Targeted and Nontargetcd 
Groups and families with children 
of similar ages in the- general popu- 
lation of the local community. 

Results 

Of 212 questionnaires mailed. 159 
(75 percent) were returned in lime for 
data analysis. Nine questionnaires 
lacked sufficient information to be 
used. Thus, data from 5(> Targeted 
Croup families and 94 Nontargetcd 
Group families wore ava ila ble for an al y- 
sis. 

Questionnaire items were grouped 
into four superordinate categories: 
family constellation variables, ethnic 
and cultural variables, economic vari- 
ables, and school experience variables. 

Family Constellation Variables 

Items in thiscategoiy include family 
size, relationship of adults in the house- 
hold (e.g. birth parent, step-parent, 
grandparent) to the gifted child, age of 
parents at the birth of their first child, 
and gender ratio. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the Tar- 
geted and Nontargetcd Croups in any 
of the family constellation variables. 
1 lowevcr. the percentage ( 1 2.9) of chil- 
dren livingin single-parent households 
among the Nontargetcd families sig- 
nificantly differs (p<.()01 ) from that of 
their age mates in the general popula- 
tion (31.0) and is somewhat lower (p - 
.085) than in the Targeted Group 
(21.1). Neither the census figures noi 
the Terman studies report blended 
families; 1 can do little more than specu- 
late that the 7.1 percent of families in 



the Terman Croup affected by divorce 
or separation were headed by a single 
mother. In the 1926-27 study of the 
Terman Croup (Burks. B.S.. Jensen. 
D.W. & Terman. L.M.. 1930), the au- 
thors reported that sixteen percent of 
the subjects lived with mothers only. 
The data from my survey also indicate 
that one in four gifted children in the 
two groups has experienced the di- 
vorce of pa rents, and one in six families 
includes other relatives. Several ele- 
ments of the "Terman Myth" are not 
supported in this survey of families of 
gifted first and second grade students. 

• The average number of children 
per family in the Targeted and 
Nontargetcd Groups (2.3) is larger 
than that in the general population 
(1.85). 

• At least thirty percent of the par- 
ents of gifted children have been 
divorced or never married; often, 
parents in "intact" families have 
child, en from a prior marriage. 

• The average age of parents at the 
birth of their first child was about 
24 — more than five years younger 
than the average age of Terman 
Croup parents. 

The disparity in gender ratio (l.SS 
boys to 1 girl in Nontargetcd Croup; 1 
to 1 in the Targeted Croup) is not 
statistically significant. However, I be- 
lieve the disparity is of critical impor- 
tance to educators. Terman (1925) re- 
ported a ratio of male to female sub- 
jects of 1 , 1 ( > to 1 , With an even greater 
gender disparity in the Nontargetcd 
Croup, the possibility ofgender bias m 
nomination or identification, as early 
as age 5. dcsei"vcs further investigation. 

The families in the Targeted and 
Nontargetcd Croups arc similar in al- 
most all other family constellation vari- 
ables. Three of four children live in the 
city where they were born. one in seven 
moved from another state, and one in 
ten immigrated from another count ry. 
About eighty percent of children in 
each group attended preschool, al- 
though children in the Nontargetcd 
( houpare twi< c as likely to take private 
lessons of some kind. The health of 
children was rated "excellent" by more 
than seven tv-Iivc percent of parents in 



both groups; three percent were iden- 
tified as having a health problem (e.g. 
asthma, epilepsy, frequent severe head- 
aches). Approximately ten percent of 
the children are left handed and about 
twelve percent of each group wear 
glasses. Less than five percent have a 
condition (e.g. Attention Deficit Disor- 
der, epilepsy, learning disability, hear- 
ing loss, communicative disorder) that 
also affects educational needs. 

Ethnic/Cultural, Economic, and 
Educational Experience Variables 

Targeted and Non targeted Croup 
families differed on almost every ques- 
tion asked in these three categories. 
Differences between the two groups 
arc summarized in Table 1. 

Many differ en ces were found be- 
tween the two groups of families who 
participated in this study and the fami- 
lies of the Terman (1925) subjects. As 
expected, the greatest differences are 
found between the families of gifted 
children from the targeted high-mi- 
nority and/or low-income schools and 
the families of the Terman subjects. 
Fewer differences exist between the 
Nontargetcd Croup families and the 
Terman families. To facilitate compari- 
son, data in Table 2 are reported as 
ratios to population data from the 1990 
census for Targeted and Nontargetcd 
Croups and data from the 1920 census 
for the Terman Croup. 

Summary 
The families of gifted children in 
the two groups who participated in this 
research do. indeed, differ from the 
families of the "main group" of gifted 
children described byTcrman (1925) 
in the first volume of Genetic Studies of 
Genius. Just as the Targeted and 
Nontargetcd Croups reflect the con- 
text of this place and time, the families 
of the Terman Croup reflect the popu- 
lation from which they were selected. 
The Nontargetcd Croup, whose chil- 
dren were identified as gifted through 
procedures similar to those used by 
Terman. diverges from the population 
of the local community in almost all 
variables, although most differences 
are not as extreme as those between 
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TABLE 1 Differences between Targeted and Nontargeted Groups 



Variable 



Probability 



Source of Difference 



Race/Ethnicity .0000 



Ancestral Origin .0000 



Preferred Language .0000 



Second Language(s) .0000 



Religious Preference .0000 



Birthplace of Parents .0000 



Mobility .0000 



Family Income .0012 



Family home .0019 



Parents' Occupation .0004 

Parents' Educational 

Attainment .0000 



Degrees Earned .0000 



Teaching Experience .0004 



Identified as Gified 



.0098 



Work at a School, or 

Volunteer at Child's School .0025 



50.5% of the Targeted Group are Hispanic 
78.3% of the Nontargeted Group are Caucasian 

17% of Targeted Group arc European 

52% of the Nontargeted Group are European 

21.8% of Targeted Group prefer Spanish 
3.6% of Nontargeted Group prefer Spanish 

62.0% of Targeted Group are bilingual 
44.9% of Nontargeted Group are bilingual 

53% of Targeted Group prefer Catholicism 
35.4% of Nontargeted Group prefer "none" 

26.5% of Targeted Group were born outside U.S. 
66.9% of Nontargeted Group were born in another state 

33.3% of Targeted Group have always lived in state 
13.3% of Nontargeted Group have always lived in state 

31.4% of Targeted Group in top two quintilcs 
56.1% of Nontargeted Group in top two qui utiles 

43.6% of Targeted Group above median 
74.6% of Nontargeted Group above median 

33.9% of Targeted Group are Professional/Executive 
64.4% of Nontargeted Group are Professional/Executive 

33.3% of Targeted Group have no college 
9.4% of Nontargeted Group have no college 

8% of Targeted Group have advanced degrees 
58% of Nontargeted Group have advanced degrees 

1 1.2% of Targeted Group 
31.6% of Nontargeted Group 

36.7% of Targeted Group 
63.3% of Nontargeted Group 

7.4% of Targeted Group work at a school 
16.1 % of Nontargeted Group work at a school 
29.5% of Targeted Group volunteer 
40.6% of Nontargeted Group volunteer 
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TABLE 2 Comparison of Targeted, Nontargeted, and Terman Groups 1 



Variable 



% Children per family 



Targeted Nontargeted Terman 
Group Group Group 



Analysis of Difference between 
Nontargeted Group and Terman Group 



1.3 lo 1 1.2 to 1 I to 1 Real difference. Terman families, report 

edly smaller than general population, 
were similarly sized. 



Male to female ratio 



I to 1 



Children living with two LI to 1 
parents 



1.33 to 1 LIO to 1 
1.25 to 1 1.05 to 1 



No statistical difference. 

No difference. Terman's use of term, 
"intact families" may refer to two-parent 
households. 



Children of white race 1 to 1.7 



Percentage of Kuropean 17^ 
origin 



1.2 to 1 1.03 to 1 



99% 



Real. Although Terman Group purposely 
excluded minority races, California population 
in 1920 was 95.7% white. 

I listorieal and real. Majority of parents 
in Nontargeted Group reported US or mixed 
origin; 80% of Terman subjects were of British 
or German ancestry. 



Parents born in another 2.1 to 1 
country 

Income in (op two 1 to 1.3 

population quintilcs 



Parents in professional 1.7 to 1 

occupations 

Ratio of mothers in work !.4lo I 

force to full-time 

homemakers 

Parents with university 1.2 to 1 

degrees 



Parents with advanced 1 lo 

degrees 



1 to 1.7 



1.4 to 1 



3. 1 to 1 



4.3 to 1 



2.8 to 



4.8 to 



1 to 1.3 



2 to 1 



10 to 1 



1 to 3.7- 



(>.4 to 1 



2f) to 1 



Probably historical. 



Real. Average income of Terman f amilies 
was more than triple that of the general 
population. 

Both historical and real. Fewer professional 
positions existed in 1920. 

Probably historical. Few Terman Group 
mothers were in work force unless divorced or 
widowed. 

Historical and real. Percentage' of university 
graduates in the general population in 1900 is 
seven times greater than in 1920. 

Historical and real. Terman's population may 
have included a high proportion of university 
facullv and staf f 



1 Smite r: Tctiuan (1925) (aneii< Si tidies of ( Iritius, Vol. 1 
- Stain e: Huiks ct al (1930) ( irnetic Studies nf ( lenitis, Vnl. 3 
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the Terman Group and the general 
population in 1921. As expected, the 
proportion of minority families in the 
Targeted Group is almost double that 
of the general population of the com- 
munity. The lower occupational status 
and educational attainment of parents 
in the Targeted Group also is signifi- 
cant and a probable result of economic 
factors as well. The cost of obtaining an 
advanced education, in direct expense 
and lost earning time, is too great for 
many individuals from low-income 
groups. At the same time, occupations, 
that might lead to higher incomes gen- 
erally require advanced degree's. 

The results of this study do indicate 
that reliance on traditional nomina- 
tion and testing procedures for the 
selection of students to participate in 
programs for the gifted is elitist, racist, 
and sexist. Merely changing nomina- 
tion forms or using different psycho- 
metric tests will not result in equitable 
representation of children from all ra- 
cial and cultural groups in this country. 
The Tcnnan myth is so embedded in 
our collective consciousness that we 
are unaware of its influence on our 
decisions. Results cited above provide 
clear evidence that the Tcnnan ( 1925) 
description of the characteristics of the 
family of the "typical" gifted child must 
be recognized as a fiction, an artifact of 
biased selection procedures (Gould. 
1981) and Terman's strong hereditar- 
ian bias. Based on research with a 
sample of gifted children drawn from 
"belter" schools in "better" neighbor- 
hoods, Terman (1925) concluded that 
the parents of gifted children have 
higher levels of educational attainment, 
higher status occupations, more "com- 
fortable" incomes, and "better" homes 
than families of "unselec led M children. 
In other words," the conclusions of 
Terman *s ( 1925) research piovided the 
"scientific evidence" to support the 
inevitability of existing social and aca- 
demic hierarchies (Mensh & Meush. 
1991). family income, home owner- 
ship, and stable families, characteris- 
tics embedded in the Terman Mvth". 
still seem to be major factors in the 
identification of gifted children in ( Geor- 
gia (Gay, 1989). The differences ob- 



sened between the Targeted Group 
and the Nontargeted Group in this 
research also support the charges of 
cultural and/or socio-economic bias in 
procedures used to identify children as 
gifted (Riehert, 1987). 

A reasonable conclusion is that the 
first breakdown occurs in the nominat- 
ing process. One of the most widely 
used and carefully researched scales 
for rating supcrur students (Rcnzulli, 
Smith, White, Callahan, & Ilartman, 
1976) lists 85 characteristics of supe- 
rior students for teachers to rate. Many 
of the items on this and other check- 
lists are based on research conducted 
bv Terman and his associates between 
1904 and 1930. A restricted definition 
of giftedness and a subconscious belief 
in the Terman Myth" may contribute 
equally to the fact that highly able chil- 
dren from divergent populations sel- 
dom are referred for possible place- 
ment in programs for the gifted. 

Implications 
An expanded definition of intelli- 
gence, with an emphasis on superior 
problem-solving ability with manip- 
ulatives, contributed to the identifica- 
tion of a number of gifted children 
from targeted schools in high minority 
and/or low-income populations. Chil- 
dren, identified either by traditional 
procedures or the expanded process, 
were mixed in self-contained class- 
rooms for the gifted. Teachers do not 
know how individual children were 
identified and have seen no achieve- 
ment differences between the mixed 
classes and previous classes in which 
only traditional selec tion procedures 
were used (Balkan. 1992). The fact 
that kindergarten teachers in the tar- 
geted schools previously had not re- 
ferred children as possibly gifted is evi- 
dence that probable bias exists in the 
referral stage, as well as the 4 assessment 
phase, of traditional identification and 
selection procedures. 

This finding has clear implic ations 
for polic v makers. Traditional proce- 
dures used tc) identify children for par- 
ticipation in programs for the gifted 
are biased toward children f rom higher 
socio-economic levels and unfairly dis- 



criminate against children from diver- 
gent populations. Giftedness can no 
longer be defined by a score on a stan- 
dardized test or by high achievement 
only in academic tasks. The definition 
must be broadened to focus on the 
ability to use both inner resources (cog- 
nitive, motivational, strategic) and ex- 
ternal resources to solve a variety of 
problems in socio-cullural context. 
Greater emphasis also must be given to 
the ability to solve a variety of complex 
problems, such as those used in this 
research, for initial assessment in tar- 
geted schools, 'fhe evidence is clear 
that traditional procedures are not 
working. Educators must examine 
whether their own beliefs and prac- 
tices contribute to persistent failure to 
identify highly competent children 
from underserved populations. 

Aleene Nielson is an Adjunct Assistant 
Professor, Department of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation, University 
of Arizona 

A complete list of references for this article 
may be obtained by contacting the Com- 
municator editor. 
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The Primary Gifted Child 



Note-taking: The Real 
Secret to Research for 
Primary GATE Children 



by ELAINE WIENER 



Search your soul — your conscience — your 
honor — your integrity. Have you ever (be hon- 
est) copied information for a research report 
during your school days? Did you do this simply 
because you really didn't know hoio to do the 
research? 

This happens, even in this technological age. 
When students are taught the traditional se- 
quential procedure, such as this one from 
Compton's Encyclopedia, they can easily fall 
into a state of what we might call 'Verb deficit." 



I. Choo#e a topic. 

OuH**f "Well, I can do that!" 

II. Aifcmble facts. 

As$*mbkt "How do I Mferable?" 

HI. Take notes. 

Tak* note*? "Where am I supposed 
to talc* them?" 

IV. Organlie information. 
Organic? "Huh?" 

V. Write and document report. 
Document? "Docu-who?" 



Although humor and trite phrases such as 
"verb deficit" can trivialize such a serious topic, 
this is exactly where the research process breaks 
down. How does one do those verbs? 

Continued on page 20 
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Managing a Gifted Primary 
Classroom 

by NANCY PHILLIPS 

The question, "How do you manage a self- 
contained classroom of thirty-two gifted 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd graders?" is often asked, both by 
other teachers and by parents of prospective 
students. The first answer that comes to mind 
is, "Very carefully! "However, after having taught 
such a group for twenty-one years, I have estab- 
lished a program that works for me. 

The concept of managing three grade levels 
simultaneously without paid help is compa- 
rable to that of managing a large family, in 
which each member has individual needs as 
well as those needs of the group as a whole. Just 
as a large family develops a sense of unity, a 
multi-grade classroom must generate an envi- 
ronment of teamwork. During this process, the 
students are learning the traits of cooperation 
arid responsibility. The key to the development 
of such a program is organization and a system 
of parental involvement. 

The philosophy of our program is to teach 
the basics first, and then to branch off into a 
differentiated curriculum by studying in depth 
and expanding this basic foundation. One of 
the benefits inherent in this program is that of 
"preview" and "review" in which students often 
are able to clarify a concept that they have had 
difficulty with. 

The classroom day is set up in various blocks 
of time, and the students quickly learn our daily 
schedule. We use die basic state math seriesplus 
a supplemental - )' program. The students are 
given daily insu*uction and assignments in En- 

Continucd on page 23 
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by MARTHA FLOURNOY 

One of the acl vantages of being CAG president is 
meeting a variety of people. I would like to take this 
opportunity to let you get to know me in my new 
position. 

It all began with children. My husband and I have 
two girls, now ages 19 and 16. Both girls progressed 
very rapidlyand were always extremely verbal. They 
both learned to read at young ages. They are very 
different people, however, in that they approach 
and react to problems and situations in very differ- 
ent ways, have different interests as well as talents, but they appreciate each 
other for their differences, We enrolled the girls in a private school, thinking 
tl it was the best place for them. We began hearing very positive things about 
our local public school district. When they were in grades 2 and 5 we 
investigated the GATE program in our local school district, and we asked for 
them to be evaluated. Both qualified, and with the beginning of their 3rd and 
6th grade years we embarked on a path that has truly influenced all of our 
lives. As a result of all this, I take my present position with CAG. 

As concerned parents we have always been involved with our children's 
education- As a special educat on teacher, I had the advantage of "knowing 
A\c ropes*' or at least being familiar with the 'lingo" used in education, or, in 
short, having an inside track on the "Education Game." Those of us in 
education know that the lingo changes from time to time, so that if you take 
time out, you must "take a refresher course" to be fully conversant again. As 
the girls entered public school, I made my own return to public school as a 
resource teach' r. 

On die pare ral front, I soon found myself drafted as the Chaii^ rson of 
the Parent Advisory Council and worked with our district GATE Coordinator. 
She was always very involved and aware of opportunities to contribute and 
gain expertise; when she heard that a position was open for the Parent 
Regional Representative to GAG, she suggested that I run. Being someone 
who is always looking for a challenge to meet, I did just that. I served four years 
as a regional representative and gained experience, knowledge, and a variety 
of perspectives. 

The Education Game can be a confusing and a complicated one. if we lose 
sight of die intended winners — the students — our children. No matter who 
the players are — parents, teachers, administrators, state department person- 
nel, local school board members, coordinators, counselors and a host of 
others — the winners must be our children. We are all different pieces on the 
game board with different contributions to make and different paths to take, 
but all with the sanu-goal. We all have our setbacks — "go back two spaces," or 
"return to home,"' but we continue to play because reaching the goal is so 
worthwhile. 

CAG has begun to offer structure and guidelines for the Game for teachers 
by conducting Teacher Institutes for Differentiating the Curriculum. It is 
important that parents join educators in understanding differentiation at 
school and at home, and enlarging the flow ol* information of current 
practices, ideas, resources and support for our children. It is one of my goals 
to invite, involve and increase parental and educator support. In this time of 
decreasing Financial resources, we must make the best use of what we have; 
our power lies in joining together to share and build on what we huve, to 
achieve what can be. We must nevei lose sight of the winners in Ui is GAME. 
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October 7-8, 1994 

Teacher Institute, San Diego, CA 

Two-day institute at I landlcry Hotel & Country 

Club on Differentiating the Curriculum for 

Gifted Students. For information, contact the 

CAG office, 415/965-0653. 

October 21-22, 3994 
Teacher Institute, Fresno, CA 
Two-day institute at Milton Hotel on Differenti- 
ating the Curriculum for Giti^d Students. For 
information, contact the CAG oiHce, 415/965- 
0653. 

October 22, 1994 

Santa Lucia Region Fall Regional Conference, 
Foothill College, Los Altos Hills. For informa- 
tion, contact Margaret Rodrigues, 408/779- 
5278 or Gcri Williams, 408/998-6109. 

October 29-30, 1994 
Teacher Institute, Santa Barbara, CA 
Two-day institute at Radisson Hotel on Differ- 
entiating the Curriculum for Gifted Students. 
For information, contact the CAG office, 415/ 
965-0653. 

November 4-5, 1994 
Teacher Institute, Moreno Valley, CA 
Two-day institute at Vista Verde Middle School 
on Differentiating the Curriculum for Gifted 
Students. For information, contact the CAG 
office, 415/965-0653. 

November <M 3, 1994 

National Association For Gifted Children 
(NAGC) Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah. For 
registration materials, call NAGC at 202/785- 
4268. 
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Ten-Year-Old Thinkers Trapped in Six- Year-Old 
Bodies! 



by JEAN DRUM 

No, this isn't a horror story in a grocery store 
tabloid. It's a description of the predicament 
that too many young gifted children find them- 
selves in when, all shiny-eyed with anticipation, 
they start school. 

Gifted kids arc not in sync with themselves or 
with the rest of the world, and primary age 
gifted kids arc the hardest hit. First-grader Neal 
can think up stunning adventure stories and 
keep all his siblings entranced for hours, but his 
six-year-old hands can't begin to write them 
down on paper. Sachiko can read anything, but 
teen-age stories about complexion problems 
and cool boyfriends don't grab her in t crest, and 
books about kids her age are written in "baby" 
style. Nhuanh can do complex math problems 
in her head, but she can't keep the numbers in 
line on a piece of paper. Jorge knows every rule 
in baseball and can quote statistics until his 
friends arc glassy eyed, but his hand-eye coordi- 
nation is just like any other six year old's, and he 
can't hit or catch anything. 

So what happens when these children walk 
into that first -grade room, new shoes squeaking 
and lunch boxes filled? They are faced with an 
enormous amount of frustration, unless they 
are lucky enough to be in a GA'l E class with an 
experienced primary teacher. Many of them 
can already read, since they have taught them- 
selves to read (or bullied their mothers into 
teaching them) before they get to school. This 
is veiy nice, of course, but what can a first-grade 
teacher with a class of children who are only just 
ready to learn the sounds and letters of the 
alphabet do with a kid who already knows how 
to read? They're out of sync with the rest of the 
class and that makes life hard for the teacher. 
Neal, who can tell those stories, probably talks 
all the time (and we all know what that can do to 
a teacher) but since he can't do any better at 
writing manuscript than anyone else, she ends 
up being annoyed with him and she certainly 
doesn't think he's gifted. How can a kid be 
gifted when he writes all hisb's backwards? I low 
can a kid be gifted when he can't learn to jump 
rope? How can a kid be gifted when she can't 



even share the crayons? 

Of course people with unusual gifts arc al- 
ways somewhat out of sync with the rest of the 
world no matter what their age. Sonic learn to 
cope, some deny their gifts and fail to use and 
enjoy them, and some solve the problem by 
restricting their lives to those who share their 
gifts. Some, sadly, neve rare able to exist happily 
in a world which is so different from their inner 
life, and they are the ones who give rise to the 
perception that genius equates with the inabil- 
ity to manage ordinary human activities. 

This leaves educators of the gifted with a 
rousing challenge. This little first grader who 
can read with the nine-year-olds, holds a pencil 
like a six-year-old and may still be as self-ab- 
sorbed as a four-year-old needs understanding, 
guidance, encouragement and affirmation of 
what she can do. 

Primary GATE children need to be provided 
with plenty of reading material and urged to 
read and read and read. Read the basic reader? 
Sure. It has good stories and material for discus- 
sion and the development of skills. And of 
course skills and comprehension need to be 
worked on, even with the most able young 
readers. But these children must always be given 
the additional freedom to soar. What about the 
child who has problems decoding but whose 
vocabulary and power of description suggest he 
has a superior intelligence? lie needs to be 
recognized as gifted and given appropriate help 
early in his school experience. Wood row Wil- 
son was eleven before he learned to read, but no 
one in his family gave up or failed to recognize 
the ability behind the problem. 

Word processors can open up the world for 
the primary GATE child. Little fingers which 
don't yet coordinate with the eyes very well can 
go much faster on a keyboard, which allows 
those gifted ideas to sec the light of day. Of 
course we still teach them handwriting and 
expect the same standards of neatness that we 
would from any child, but their minds don't stay 
trapped until their muscles catch up. 

Parents often seem to fear that "getting the 
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basics" and meeting the intellectual needs of the young 
gifted child are mutually exclusive. Sonic teachers and ad- 
ministrators share this concern, bu t this should never present 
a problem. Basics are just that, a base, a foundation, some- 
thing that is necessary but never limiting. Sleeping Beauty's 
Castle and the Disneyland ticket booth both needed founda- 
tions, but that by no means limited their final forms. Just so, 
in a gifted primary class, basic skills are taught (usually easily 
and quickly) and the children are ready to expand these 
skills and make use of them in wonderful ways. 



Social skills? It is really unnerving to watch a first grader 
who has just explained the process of photosynthesis kick his 
neighbor because she hogged all the crayons, but it happens 
and it doesn't make him (or her) any less gifted. It'sjust the 
out of sync business again, and this needs to be understood. 
When it is we can hope that we will never again hear, "If she's 
so smart, why can't she behave?" 

Our gifted primary students need TLU (Tender Loving 
Understanding) to spring the trap for their minds. 



Parent Perspective 

by DEBBIE MOLINA 

I have been asked to share our experiences concerning 
our family and the pathway of education. It took a while, but 
I feel that I really do have something to contribute to other 
parents who arcjust starting out and trying to understand the 
different choices that they will be facing in the future. 

It started for us when Ben, my son, was about three. He was 
in a local daycare which had an educational program geared 
for different age groups. The staff was constantly telling us 
that our son was hyper and that he should be on medicine, 
lie would not leave the other children alone. I Ic wanted to 
help them with their work when he was through with his work 
(which was all the time). I Ie always knew the answer and was 
getting frustrated when the teacher would not call on him. 
He would then become disruptive to the class. Of course, we 
realized it was our fault because we would always play with 
him using flash cards or books, and he already knew what 
they were covering. In talking with the staff, they moved him 
into kindergarten after this problem was identified. But the 
problem continued. Being in a private school, they promptly 
moved him into first grade when he was ready. They dis- 
cussed this with us, and it was a difficult decision because he 
was already a "younger" kindergartener. We were concerned 
how it would affect the upper grades. 

When we moved to our current home, we went to enroll 
him into a public school in the first grade. The first school we 
went to would not enroll him, even with recommendations 
from the previous private school he attended. They wanted 
to put him into kindergarten due to his age, but they did not 
have space available. I tried to discuss this with the principal, 
but it was to no avail. So I went to the other elementary school 
and asked for his enrollment into the kindergarten class if 
they had space. While I was filling out the forms, a counselor 
walked by and asked Ben if he understood the book he was 
reading. After Ben answered her, the counselor asked to talk 
with him for a few moments. 

After their return, the counselor stated that he should be 
in the first giadc. I appreciated her comments, but I ex- 



plained what had already happened and to please just put 
him in the kindergarten class. She would not allow this and 
insisted on testing him and placing him appropriately. This 
was the beginning of our contact with the schools Ben 
attended. 

Today I can reflect back to the constant in and out of the 
principals' offices. Ben was labeled as a "problem child" by 
teachers who did not understand the need for keeping him 




active with extra studies. I Icwasalwaysin trouble 
for talking, walking around class, helping other 
students with their problems, and the worst 
scenario — "Asking too many questions," 

Now I can also reflect back to the teachers 
who would come into my son's life and attempt 
to understand his situation. All parents can 
reflect back and identify a teacher or two who 
were the turning points in their child's life. 

For us, it was a second grade teacher, fresh 
out of college, who took t lie time to get him into 
the school's Gifted and Talented Program. Then 
again in the fifth grade, after years of principal 
and counselor visits, a teacher who harnessed 
and nurtured Ben's natural ability with math 
and sciences. She asked our permission to en- 
roll him in to everything she could. Then started 
the 4-H, Water and Soil Conservation, UIL 
competition, scic*vc projects and school activi- 
ties. We were just as busy as he was from all the 
involvements. The school personnel became 
more aware of his talents and also other stu- 
dents who might have been ignored if the school 
hadn't started to address Ren's needs. At this 
point wc realized that we needed to work more 
closely with the school district when it involved 
any child who needed academic accommoda- 
tions. We started to identify ourselves with the 
parents who are always having to fight for their 
physically handicapped or developmcntally 
slower children. 

This same teacher carried Ben through to 
the seventh grade. He started to excel in all 
areas. It has become a norm for bright children 
to downplay their ability so as not to be called 
"nerds" and kept out of the social circles. But 
this teacher grouped about 35-40 children who 
had certain abilities to excel and strengthened 
their camaraderie with each other. This group, 
even today, finds the strength they need from 



each other. 

In the summer before seventh grade, the 
teacher who had been Ben's guidance teacher 
for the last two years came across the Duke 
University Talent Identification Program. She 
handed us the letter and knew that we would 
make sure that Ben and his fellow classmates 
who were eligible had the opportunity to take 
part in the program. So started participation in 
the TIP program at our junior high school. 
From that time on I have always checked with 
the counseling staff to see if they needed any 
help in identifying upcoming seventh graders 
who qualify for the program. 

Today wc have just finished filling out an 
application for the University of North Texas's 
on-campus program, TAMS-Texas Academy of 
Mathematics and Sciences. This program is 
designed so that Ben can finish his junior and 
senior high school years at the same time he 
receives college credit for his studies. Wc have 
not even considered that he could not be ac- 
cepted (competition for this program is in- 
tense). After TIP encouraged Ben and recog- 
nized him at the state level for his SAT score, 
Ben worked and became the youngest student 
in the Coastal Bend area to complete calculus. 
Ben has attended a college program every sum- 
mer since the seventh grade. We could not send 
him to Duke, but we made sure that he attended 
Texas summer programs. 

To all parents who are faced with the deci- 
sions of where to go next, always involve your 
school system with the task of making a master 
plan and do not allow someone to tell you it 
can't be done. 

This is reprinted from TIP Network News, a publica- 
tion of Duke University's Talent Identification Pro- 
gram. 





Young Gifted Readers 



by M. GAIL HICKEY 



Shane was an active, ficckle-face. canot-tof) with inquisitive 
blue eyes and a vocabulaiy far beyond his years. His first 
grade teacher, a veieran educator of 25 years, came to meal 
her wits* end. "I don't know what to do with him." she 
moaned. "He's bright, but he. never fin is lies his seatwotk. He 
tells wonderfully imaginative stories, but his handwriting is 
u> bad he never gets them on paper. When I ash him why he 
doer.n V copy the boardwork in time to go out to play, he just 
says he doesn V want to do it. I can V do a thing with him!" 

Shane is a member of thai curious group 
which can he one teacher's dream and another's 
nightmare: I he gifted child. And in Shane's case, 
his giftedness was com plicated by yet another 
phenomenon — he was an "early reader." 

I low do you challenge a child who enters 
school already able to read? This article will 
explore that question by defining the gifted 
reader, highlighting the special needs of early 
readers, and suggesting strategies for enrich- 
ment at home and at school. 

Gifted Readers Defined 
Bon ds and Bonds (1980) define pri ma ry gifted 
readers as "...children who, upon entering first 
grade, are reading substantially above grade 
level or who possess the ability to make rapid 
progress in reading when given proper instruc- 
tion." Interest in, persistence toward and moti- 
vation for reading should also be evident. It is 
important to note here that the phrase "...when 
given proper instruction..." is considered fun- 
damental to the definition of gifted readers; 
children who come to school already reading 
must be neither suppressed by instruction geared 
toward (he mean, nor neglected by being left to 
their own devices. Gifted readers should be 
identified early so that an appropriately differ- 
entiated program of instruction can be planned 
and implemented for their ultimate benefit. 

Karly identification is essential, since advanced 
readers who are forced to continue the phonics 
drill and word attack skills commonly used to 
teach reading become disinterested and begin 
to underachieve (Brown and Rogan, H)83). Iden- 
tification procedures to screen for giftedness, 
which are already in place, may not be suitable 
or sufficient, however, for identifying gifted read- 
ers. Many screening programs do not reach into 
the primary level at all. and the absence of 



academic documentation (such as annual 
achievement test scores) makes it unlikely that a 
high percentage of capable students will be rec- 
ognized in the early grades. Thus, young chil- 
dren are seldom referred for the individualized 
testing needed to identify them as gifted. With- 
out such testing and subsequent intervention, 
the gifted reader may be ignored. 

Witty ( 1971) outlines some characteristics of 
gifted preschoolers to seive as a general guide- 
line in recognizing abilities that indicate a need 
for specialized instruction. In addition to early 
reading ability, these include: 

• The early use of vocabulaiy. accurately em- 
ployed 

• Language proficiency - the use of phrases 
and entire sentences at a very early age and 
the ability to tell or repioduce a story at a 
very early age 

• Keen observation and retention of informa- 
tion about things observed 

• Interest in books 

• Karly interest in calendars and clocks 

• The ability to attend or concentrate for long 
periods of time 

• Karly discovery of cause and effect relation- 
ships 

• The development of a variety of interests 

Informal reading inventories are also helpful 
for classroom teachers who wish to identify early 
readers. Such measures can be administered 
quickly to individual children by the teacher, a 
teacher's aid or volunteer, and yield useful infor- 
mation about independent, instructional and 
frustration levels of reading instruction. As a 
means for identifying gifted readers, children 
who read independently at or above grade level, 
and instructional!)' two or more grade levels 
above placement can be assumed to be gifted 
readers. Not only should these children be re- 
ferred Tor further testing by the school psycholo- 
gist to determine whether placement in a gifted 
program is warranted, but classroom teachers 
should immediately begin to differentiate in- 
struction to accommodate early readers 1 ad- 
vanced abilities. 

Needs of Gifted Readers 

Obviously gifted readers need differentiated 
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instruction, but what arc their specific 
needs in regard to reading instruction? 
A number of writers in the field have 
addressed this question. Brown and 
Rogan (1983) indicate that first and 
foremost, reading programs for pri- 
mary- level gifted readers "...must be 
different from that offered to average 
children... Just as the differentiated 
program cannot be more of the same 
offered to average children, neither 
can it be an earlier presentation of the 
regular curriculum... An emphasis on 
such low-level programming as that 
offered by basal reader series is inap- 
propriate..." 

Secondly, gifted readers need in- 
struction which is suited to their indi- 
vidual needs. Generally, these needs 
fall within the category of advanced 
comprehension. Cushcnbcrry (1974) 
notes that the teacher should be aware 
of the difference between real and su- 
perficial comprehension, since young 
gifted readers may be able to decode 
and read orally before they are able to 
comprehend. Yet. through proper in- 
struction, young gifted readers are able 
to develop such advanced comprehen- 
sion strategies as noting cause and ef- 
fect, predicting outcomes, drawing con- 
clusions and understanding author's 
purpose. These reading strategies are 
part of the process known as critical 
reading. Brown and Rogan (1983) sug- 
gest that appropriately differentiated 
instruction for gifted readers must in- 
c'hideinstriM lion which directs students 
to read more widely* read creatively i\in\ 
read critically. 

Gifted readers need to be exposed 
to trade books rather than basal read- 
ers as the primaiy source of reading 
content. Whole language classrooms 
and literature-based reading programs, 
both of which are quickly gaining in 
popularity among teachers of young 
children, are excellent avenues for help- 
ing gifted readers develop an enthusi- 
asm for reading more widely. Reading 
about significant themes has also been 
used successfully with gifted children 
(Tre/ise. 1977: Willy. 1971; Wooster, 
1974), since even young gifted chil- 
dren are often able to deal with topics 
normally reserve d for older students. 



Instruction in creative reading can 
enhance the gifted reader's abilities in 
fluency of ideas, flexibility of thought, 
originality, complexity of thinking, 
elaboration, imagination and intellec- 
tual risk taking (Gallagher, 1975; 
Rcnzullifc Callahan, 1977; Witty, 1971). 
Teachers' use of appropriate question- 
ing strategics, such as those which ask 
for alternative uses of items, adapta- 
tions to story line or plot, modifications 
in setting or charade development, 
and unique combinations of character, 
plot and theme, am significantly stretch 
the young reader's creativity. Torrance 
(1965) indicates that creative reading 
abilities are best developed when books 
are used as a source of ideas to be 
communicated to readers. In this way, 
the reading act becomes a source of 
additional ideas which may then facili- 
tate creative problem solving in real 
life. 

Critical reading, as defined by Turner 
( 1 988) , is "analytic thinking for the pur- 
pose of evaluating what is read." Burns, 
Roe and Ross (1984) emphasize that 
critical readingskillscnablc children to 
make intelligent decisions about prod- 
ucts, entertainment and politics; since 
children arc exposed to the need for 
such decisions through television and 
advertising from a very young age, in- 
struction in critical reading should be- 
gin in the primarygrades. I lickcy ( 1 988) 
recommends specific strategies for de- 
veloping critical reading abilities in the 
early years, and such publications as 
] lighlighfsfor Children contain ideas and 
activities for helping young children 
think critically about what they read. 

Challenging i\arly Readers 
The research on children who learn 
to lead prior to entering first grade 
reveals that the children studied were 
reared in supportive home environ- 
ments where parents encouraged intel- 
lectual freedom and exploration, pro- 
vided extended opportunities for learn- 
ing and exposed (heir children to a 
variety of experiences outside the home 
(Cox, 1926; Goert/cl & Goert/el. 1972; 
Tot-man & Odcn, 1947; Strang, 1954; 
Price, 1970; Brown & Rogan, 1983). 
Bin ns and Collins (1987) reveal that 



the parents of gifted preschool readers 
often have provided more direct in- 
struction in lettcr/sound/word con- 
cepts than have parents of gifted non- 
readers. Mangier! and Madigan (1984), 
in a study of school practices related to 
the teaching of reading to the gifted, 
report that regular classroom teachers 
provide the majority of instruction for 
these children. This review of relevant 
research suggests that early readers en- 
gage in significant interaction with par- 
en ts a nd pri ma vy g rad es t eachc r s wh ich 
will shape their attitudes toward read- 
ing and reading instruction for life. 
The importance of these early interac- 
tions cannot be overemphasized. 

What kinds of activities and experi- 
ences, then, are most conducive to en- 
hancing the abilities and interests of 
early readers? Siegclbaum and Rotncr 
( 1 983) recommend the use of key ques- 
tioning strategies to guide young read- 
ers in the understanding of read-to or 
read-by stories. (See inset, Key Ques- 
tioning Strategies, on following page.) 

Siegelbaiun and Rotner (1983) also 
recommend the use of several familiar 
strategies with gifted readers, such as 
labeling objects, making word cards 
and creating language experience sto- 
ries. Since children learn to read when 
they recognize a purpose for reading 
and a connection between the reading 
act and the symbols of language (Heath 
& Thomas, 1984;Lcichter, 1984; Smith, 
1984), labeling is an excellent way for 
early readers to build reading vocabu- 
lary. Use small index cards and broad- 
tipped markers to label common ob- 
jects around the house or classroom, 
such as "table" or "door." Children will 
begin to ask that additional objects be 
labeled so they can learn the word for 
that object. 

Duplicates of these labels can be 
made to begin a child's "word card 
file." which is a recipe box filled with 
blank index cards that can be labeled 
with each new word the child learns. As 
children begin 1o acquire new words 
through books and stories, these words 
are added to the file. Have children 
practice their word cards regularly and 
use them in sentences or stories. 

When children begin to use these 
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KEY QUESTIONING STRATEGIES 

Compare and contrast - help children see what is the same or different about characters in a story, 
seasons of the year, people you know* 

Claaeify - help children find a way to group: toys, clothes, food, books, your friends 
Summarize - help children separate the relevant from the irrelevant by asking after reading a story or 
watching a TV show, "What happened first?" "What happened in the middle?" "What happened in the 
end?" 

• asking for a title to a story they have written, or to a picture in a magazine. 

• having them tell the most significant events from a family trip or a party they attended. 
Hypothesize - ask children to predict what would happen if: 

• We put this toy block in a fuH glass of water? 

• We put a jar over this candle? 

• We put this spoonful of sugar into warm water? 

• We press this button on the television? 

Make assumptions - help children decide, based on existing information, what else they can tell you 
about situations such as the following: 

• Look at this small and large box. Which is heavier? 

• Look at these faces. What are these people feeling? 

• What will happen next in this picture? What happened before? 



words in stories of their ovn creation, they are 
ready to create language experience stories. 
These stories are writ ten on large chart paper by 
an adult or older child as the young child 
dictates the story. Af toward, read -the story 
together from the chart. Eventually, children 
will want to read their stories by themselves, 
which may lead to the creation of new word 
cards and/or additions or elaborations to the 
original story. 

Russell and others (1985) provide helpful 
tips to parents for working with gifted readers. 
Some of these include: 

• Read a familiar story to your child, e.g. 
Cinderella. Ask your child to make up a 
similar story as if it were occurring today. 

• Help your child maintain a scrapbook of 
"People I Sec and Places 1 Go." Illustrate 
the people and places and wr ; te descriptive 
captions. 

• Separate the sections of a comic strip. Ask 
your child to arrange them in order and 
write a dialogue. 

• While reading a story to your child, stop 
periodically and ask him what comes next. 

• Introduce your child to all sections of the 
newspaper. 

Finally, I lalsted (1989) gives advice for read- 
ing aloud to gifted children in Guiding the Gifted 
Reader. Halsted's advice can be summarized as 
follows: 

• Gifted children should be read aloud to 
regularly by a warm, loving person who can 
provide the stimulation and exposure to 



new ideas which reading aloud brings. 

• Provide several brief stoiy times a day for 
preschoolers, since their attention spans 
are vciy short. 

• Read aloud in ways that will build language 
and pre-reading skills. 

• Sometimes read aloud to children simply to 
enrich their store of knowledge. 

• Provide opportunities for young children 
to experience being read aloud to with 
other children occasionally, especially if 
the local library offers a stoiy hour. 

• No matter when children learn to read on 
their own, continue to read aloud to them. 
This experience is so valuable that it should 
be stopped only when it is no longer enjoy- 
able to both parties involved. 

Challenging the early reader is a unique and 
ongoing task. The responsibility for challeng- 
ing gifted readers begins at home, becomes 
formalized at school and involves concerted, 
collaborative effort on the part of bo'h teachers 
and parents. If early leaders are to realize their 
potential, early identification and intervention 
are essential. 

M. Gail Hickey is at Indiana-Purdue University at 
Fort Wayne, IN. This article first appeared in Images, 
Indiana Association for the Gifted, Spring 1992. 

A complete list of the references for this article may 
be obtained Ay contacting //i/' Communicator 
editor. 
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Comments from James Gallagher 



One of ll) c unhappy byproducts of (lie educa- 
tional reform movement is a series of mind- 
numbing slogans. In many cases, these slogans 
seem to have taken the place of intelligent 
discourse or debate that should be occurring 
about some of the aspects of the reform move- 
ment. Take for example the slogan, "AH chil- 
dren can learn." One sees that slogan in print 
these days quite a lot, and if one is especially 
unlucky, one can hear it at various conferences 
and conventions. It is often stated with a kind of 
ponderous importance reserved for silly state- 
ments that people try to inflate into wisdom. 

As an educator, I have worked with children 
with mental retardation as well as children with 
special gifts, and I am willing to certify to the 
banal truth of the slogan. Of course "all children 
can learn," but not at the same pace, and not at 
the same level of conceptualization, and not 
with the same knowledge structures. And that, 
of course, is the point. That is why it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to educate students who per- 
form at the second-grade level and students who 
perforin at the ninth-grade level at the same 
lime in the same classroom, and it is also the 
reason why our curriculum is being "dumbed 
down" in many schools around the country. 
The doctrine of heterogeneous grouping actu- 
ally turns out to be anti-excellence. 

One of the problems of the reform move- 
ment is that some of the reforms are being 
presented as a moral imperative. Not onlv is it 
the "correct" educational thing to do. it is the 
right and virtuous thing to do. Therefore, all 
those who might oppose it are, at the very least, 
undemocratic and certainly not possessed of 
the moral superiority of the true believer. If the 
goal is to intimidate others into following in- 
stead of impressing thorn with results, then such 
bogus claims of virtue and social justice might 
work for a short time, until teachers and parents 
have direct experience with the consequences 
of the policy. 

However, if one is determined to have a 
slogan, 1 propose one for those of us interested 
in gif ted students. It is "Kxcellence for all." Lei 
me hasten to say that this does not moan, " The 
same lessons, in the same place, for every stu- 
dent." It means instead that every student is 
expected to perform well at his or her own level 
of development, that expectations are high for 
everyone, and that the curriculum is differenti- 
ated. 



We in gifted education have a major stake in 
improving the entire educational system. We 
cannot turn our backs on the rest of education 
and its problems and merely seek excellence for 
a tiny sliver of the school population. I recently 
proposed to groups of parents that some people 
support gifted programs in the hope that, if the 
wi.olc educational system is going down the 
drain, they might at least salvage their own 
children by putting them in special programs 
for gifted students. But that won't work. There 
cannot be an island of educational excellence 
floating in a sea of mediocrity. Such a philoso- 
phy reminds me of the incredibly wealthy South 
Americans who live on lush estates surrounded 
by electric fences, bodyguards and attack dogs. 
Even if you could make 10% of the school 
program one of surpassing excellence while the 
other 90% was a morass ofincom pe t en ce, would 
you wish to live in a society where such an 
educational system prevailed? 

We need to applaud every effective program 
that seems to possess potential for all students. 
Henry Levin's accelerated learning, James 
Comer's school development program, and 
many other innovative efforts around the coun- 
try need to be applauded by us, not only because 
they are using many strategies borrowed from 
the education of gifted students, but because 
every time learning is valued and upgraded for 
any student, it creates a more favorable atmo- 
sphere for strong programs for gifted students. 
The need for programs for gifted student sis not 
reduced by these other programs for excel- 
lence, since the final result of successful pro- 
grams is to increase, not decrease, student di- 
versity. Therefore, never send to know for whom 
the school bell tolls for excellence; remember, 
it tolls for thee. 

James Gallagher is the president of the National 
Association for Gifted Ghildren. This appeared in 
the July 1994 issue of NAGC's Communique. 
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The Sparkler Program: GATE in Gateway Unified 
School District 



by LYRA JOSEFSSON 



One of the stale's newest unified school 
districts is Gateway in Redding, California. Be- 
fore becoming unified, elementary sites had 
pull-out programs, Odyssey of the Mind groups, 
research groups and other occasional activities 
for gifted students. With unification came a 
unifying idea called the Sparkler Program which 
covers grade K-f> and accomplishes many facets 
of the Gateway USD's overall goals for gifted 
education. 

Since money is one of the limiting factors, a 
core of site level coordinators who arc regular 
classroom teachers attended conferences, read 
current literature and met regularly to plan 
"model lessons." The site level coordinator o\> 
taincd a release day and presented an hour's 
lesson which drew upon two or three of the 
seven intelligences. As the classroom teachers 
observed these lessons, they made such com- 
ments as, (especially in spatial, bodily-kincs- 
thetic or interpersonal lessons) "Wow, I've never 
seen that student so attentive and responsive. 
She really sparkled!" Or, "He usually has his 
head in his desk during the math lessons." This 
procedure had thedualadvantage of educating 
the classroom teachers in the seven intelligences 
and allowing the children to he identified in the 
relaxed setting of their own classroom on a non- 
standardized test of linguistic or mathematical 
intelligence only. A follow-up lesson was left by 
the site level coordinator to give the classroom 
teacher more familiarity in working with gifted 
students and allow them to respond creatively 
to their gifts. As Dr. Ilany Zi IT said to the site 
level coordinators at a February workshop, "What 
makes a good (JATF program is how we allow 
students to respond to any lesson." 

One example of a Sparkler lesson was a 
paper problem from Odyssey of the Mind called 
" The 1 .ongest Paper Race. "St uden Is could work 
alone or in twos. Materials needed arc one pair 
of scissors and a uniform sized piece of paper 
for each student 01 pair. No glue or tape was 
allowed. The lesson was introduced by asking 
live students at a time to come to the front of the 
room and stand in an unbroken line with no 
space between children. Some groups stood 
stomach to back* some stood shoulder to shoul- 



der. The class was asked to choose which con- 
tinuous line was the longest. The groups then 
had a chance to amend their solution. Some 
groups spread their arms, others lay down head 
to foot. The students saw that there are many 
different ways to meet this challenge. 

Then the paper part was introduced. Kach 
pair or participant had to cut the piece of paper 
into one continuous strip so that it lias no 
beginning and no end and is large enough for 
two students to stand inside of it without touch- 
ing it. The students had one minute to think of 
their solution and two minutes to cut the paper. 
Discussion is encouraged and observation of 
results is critical. 

In this particular lesson spatial, bodily-kincs- 
thctic intelligences are tapped. Those students 
possessing above average ability in these areas 
arc given a chance to showcase their abilities. 
Then other intelligences can be added to the 
lesson. Poetry can be written about the "endless 
strips." They can be measured, added together, 
divided into parts. Vocabulary can be devel- 
oped in exploring the concept of "endless." A 
suspense story might feature two children 
trapped forever in the endless strip. It could be 
taken home as a homework problem for par- 
ents and siblings to share. Students could be 
asked to figure out how this knowledge could be 
applied in other real life situations. Move over, 
McGyver! 

The Sparkler Program sets the stage for dif- 
ferentiated lessons to be modelled and imple- 
mented. The classroom teacher sees and values 
the unique and varied responses that can occur 
when all seven intelligences are valued. There is 
buy-in by the staff, the students are not missing 
core curriculum, and all children benefit. 

If you have any questions, you may write to Lyra 
Josefsson, 22076 Cholet, Palo Cedro, CA 96073. 

Lyrajosefsson is the parent representative from the 
Mt. Shasta Region. 
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"A Grand Adventure" 

A Conversation with Margaret Gosfield, Vice-President of CAG 



"A gand adventure " is what Margaret Gosfiehl calls Iter life, 
which began on a farm in northern Minnesota. Her primary 
grades were spent in a one-room schoolhouse, and after that 
she went to the village school nine miles pom lier home. She 
loved school, particularly reading, which allowed her to 
travel in her mind far from that farm in the north woods. She 
graduated at the (op of her high school class (34 seniors), but 
she says she still found herself unprefmred for the challenge 
of the University of Minnesota. V, who loved to read, listened 
to fellow cUlss mates discussing works which J had not even 
heard of much less read!" She completed hcrBA at UC Santa 
Barbara after moving to California and also earned a 
teaching credential and MA there. She has worked for ttre 
past 25 years for the Ventura Unified School District teach- 
ing history and geography and coordinating the district 
progr am for gifted students. 

Margaret says she does not regret her uph'inging in 
north em Min n esota . "A cad emica lly I was n o t prepared, but 
I learned well the lessons of responsibility, industry and 
perseverance* in addition to the importance of seeking truth 
and caring for the community as a whole. These have been 
invaluable in my quest to 'catch vp % academically and to 
make a difference in the education of my students and the 
tra ining of the teacher s } wcd< with. ** 

How did you get into gifted education? 
Al I was still a probationary teacher when my 
principal called nic into his office one day 
after school. I Ic told me about a new 
program the district wished to establish at 
the junior high level. There had been an 
elementary program for gifted for a 
number of years, but none existed beyond 
Oth grade. After he described the district 
plans, I asked him how one could get 
involved. "Show an interest," he replied. 
And I answered, "I'm interested!" That 
was more than twenty years ago, and little 
did I know that it marked the beginning 
of the special focus of my life's work. 

What background did you bring to it? 
Al Like most teachers of my generation, I 
received little or no teacher training 
regarding gifted education while attend- 
ing the university. And though the part- 
time elementary leacheis of gif ted in our 
district worked together in planning their 
pull-out program instruction, 1 was on my 
own in developing the program at my 



school. This was both a blessing and a 
curse. It allowed inc to work out my own 
plan focusing on my areas of training — 
history and geography. But I also had to 
invent a lot of wheels without the assis- 
tance of professional training in the field. 

Q: How did CAG enter into your work in 
those early years? 

Al I can still remember my first CAG confer- 
ence. I don't remember the year, but it 
was held in San Francisco; I was there by 
myself since there were no other junior 
high teachers of gifted in our district at 
the time. From the moment I arrived and 
began looking through the program, I 
knew that I was in for the experience of a 
lifetime. There were so many presenta- 
tions of interest that the difficult part was 
making choices. I remember dashing 
from one location to another to ensure 
that I would get into those I had selected. 
I was so excited and so motivated by what 
1 heard, my skin fairly tingled the whole 
time I was there. And ( couldn't wait to 
get back to my school to try some of the 
things I had learned and to acquire some 
of the resources recommended at the 
conference. 

Q: What do you see as your most important 
contribution to the development of the 
program for gifted in your district? 

Al I am very proud of our district-wide focus 
on student leadership training. We made 
a decision at the beginning to combine 
the 7th and 8th grade gifted students as 
mixed grade classes with each student 
slaying with me for two years. That was 
mainly a pragmatic decision in the 
beginning as it allowed me to have only 
one preparation for the two gifted classes 
each. But it quickly became apparent to 
me that it also provided an opportunity 
for student leadership training. Each year 
half the class went on to the high school 
while the other half stayed on and 
became mentors to the incoming class 
members. 

Can tinned on page 1 V 
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Call for Presenters 

33rd Annual GAG Conference 
Opening the World to Gifted Students 

March 3-5, 1995 



Application deadline: October 15, 1994 



California Association for the Gifted 

420 Kscucla Avenue, Suite 19 
Mountain View, GA 94040 
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Call for Presenters - 33rd Annual CAG Conference 

Opening tire World to Gifted Students 

Pare Oakland Hotel & Convention Center, March 3-5, 1995 



The Board of Directors invites you to submit a proposal for a pre 
sentation in Oakland in March. The overall theme is Opening the 
World to Gifted Students. Presentations that relate to global ideas 
and issues, leadership, social action, foreign language and differen- 
tiating the core curriculum in depth, complexity, novelty and acceler- 
ation will be highlighted 

• Sessions will be 75 minutes in length, including question and 
answer time. 

• Expenses for travel, lodging, and conference registration are 
the responsibility of each presenter. 

• Presenters receive a year's complimentary membership in 
CAG, one membership per session. 

• CAG will reimburse presenters up to $35 per session for copy- 
ing of handouts and/or supplies. 

Please consider carefully the room set-up and audio-visual equip- 
ment which you request. Rooms and AV are assigned based on 




Ok,*** 

what is requested on this form. Later changes are not possible to 
make. You may request one item in each of these three groups if it 
would enhance your presentation. Circle items needed. 

1 . overhead projector or chalk/white board 

2. slide projector or VCR/monitor (VCRs are only appropriate for 
small presentation rooms) 

3. screen 

All room set-ups will be theater style unless you requast otherwise. 
If you need tables for manipulatives or audience participation, check 
this box: □ 

Complete this form and mail it by October 15, 1994 to: 
CAG Office, 426 Escuela Ave.. Suite 19, Mountain View. CA 94040. 
All applications must be accompanied by the handouts to be dis- 
tributed during the presentation. The handouts should not exceed 5 
pages of information. 



Name. Work Phone: ( ) 

Address: Home Phone: [ ) 

City/State: Ztp Cocte: 

School District: Position: 

Will you have a copresenter? If so, please attach a page with the above information for each copresenter. 

Title of session (limit. 60 characters, including spaces) 



Presenta'on description for the conference book (limit, 75 words) Please use complete sentences, describing content as accurately and com- 
pletely as possible Include implications for G/T students. 



Reference Please give the name and contact information for a person who could recommend you as a presenter 
Name Work Phone ( ) 

Position: Home Phone: ( j 



Level (choose one) 

□ Preschool Kindergarten 

□ Primary (1-3) 

D Intermediate (4-6) 




□ Middle School (6-9) 

□ Hioh School (9-12) 

□ K12 



Major Target Audience (choose one) 



D Teachers 

□ Parents 

□ Administrate 

ICC 



□ Counselors 

□ Geneial 




Student Art Contest 
and 

Exhibition 

Entry Deadline: January 31, 1995 
Exhibit: March 3-5 in Oakland, CA 



The California Association for the Gifted (CA(J) announces a juried art contest for 
students in grades 3 to 12. Fifty works will be selected for exhibit during the 33rd 
Annual CAG Conference in Oakland, March 3-5, 1995. Ribbons will be awarded to 
first, second and third place winners in each of three categories based on age. 

Rules: 

• Work must be completely original 

• Any medium and subject matter is acceptable, except three-dimensional works or 
collages more than 1/4" thick 

• Work must be matted or framed and ready to hang 

• Work must be no larger than 30" by 30", including frame or matting 

• Each submitted work must have a completed copy of the contest label (below) 

permanently affixed to the back. ' 

• No moVe than six works may be submitted per school site 
Judging: 

Works will be judged in three grade-level categories: 

• Category I: grades 3-6 

• Category II: grades 7-9 

• Category III: grades 10-12 



All submitted works, whether accepted for display or not, must be pickc 1 up by the 
student, teacher, or parent/guardian on Sunday, March 5, 1995, between noon and 2 
p.m., at the Pare Oakland Hotel. Any works not claimed by 2 p.m. become the property 
of CAG. Mail entries to Geri Williams at 4630 Corrida Circle, San Jose, CA 95 1 29. 
Questions? Call 408-998-61 09 or 408-296-1939. 
<- 

CAG Art Contest Label and Entry Form 

Student name: 



Grade: Age: Home phone: ( )_ 

Full name of school: 



School address: ... . _ . _ ... Zip 

T eaeher's name: 



Full name of school district: 

Person who will pick up work at conference: 

' — tZt 



Student Art Contest and Exhibition 

33rd Annual CAG Conference 
Opening the World to Gifted Students 
March 3-5, 1995 

Submission deadline: January 31, 1995 
(complete form on reverse side) 
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In the beginning the leadership training 
consisted primarily of assisting students in 
class projects and productions for par- 
ents. But since then, all four of our 
middle schools have joined in a student 
leadership training program that is multi- 
faceted. With the help of a GAG mini- 
grant (part of the CAG Demonstration 
Site program) our teachers recently 
prepared a teacher handbook with 
rationale and guidelines for classroom 
activities and several district-wide events 
designed specifically to develop leader- 
ship skills. If we expect our gifted stu- 
dents to become our future leaders, it is 
important that we train them for that role 
just as we train them to pursue academic 
excellence. 

Q: What do you see as CAG's role in gifted 
education in California? 

A: As I mentioned earlier, CAG gave me my 
introduction to improving my skills as a 
teacher of gifted students through its 
annual conference. I believe that teacher 
education continues to be one of the 
foremost contributions which CAG can 
make. And I have been so pleased to see 
the training expand from the annual 
conference to teacher training institutes 
held all over the state, the Certificate of 
Completion recently inaugurated and the 
teacher guidebook which we are cur- 
rently preparing to assist teachers in their 
daily work. 

Equally important is GAG's expanded 
role in providing parent education. We 
hope to include a parent strand in at least 
one of our institutes this year, as we know 
that we must have a partnership between 
home and school in order to give gifted 
students the best possible opportunities 
to develop their potential. 

In recent years CAG has been working 
more closely with the State Department 
c>i Kducation, and I believe that is going 
to make teaehei and parent training even 
more effective. We are excited to be 
working with the State Department 
currently on a project called, "In Search 
of Six." The goal is to develop guidelines 
and resources for teachers to prepare 
their students to achieve at a lew 1 
commensurate with the criteria of a "six" 



on California assessment instruments. 
However, I do not want to leave out the 
important role CAG plays in advocacy 
and legislation in Sacramento. Indeed, 
the multitude of CAG activities some- 
times leaves me a little breathless, espe- 
cially considering that it is a truly a 
volunteer organization. I am very proud 
to be one of the volunteers! 

Q: What role will you play in your new 
position as Vice-President of CAG? 

A: One of my major responsibilities as Vice- 
President is to chair the committee 
preparing for the annual conference, and 
I'm happy to report that planning for the 
1995 conference in Oakland is well under 
way. This year's theme is GATEways: 
Opening tlie World to Gifted Students. 

We expect some outstanding speakers. 
Marion Diamond, Director of the Law- 
rence I hill of Science at Berkeley will be 
featured at a prc-confcrcncc session and 
will bring us the latest in brain research 
and development. 

joe Renzulli has been selected to make 
this year's Jeanne Delp lecture, and in 
addition he will present a special seminar. 
And Sally Rciss, probably the nation's 
foremost authority on curriculum 
compacting, will present a double-session 
on Saturday. This is to name just a few of 
the featured presenters. 

And of course, we are still soliciting and 
receiving proposals from teachers and 
others to present workshops of the kind 
that kept my skin tingling throughout 
that first conference I attended years ago. 

The conference will be held in Oakland, 
March 3-5. Please mark your calendars 
now! 

Margaret Gosfield, the newly elected vice-presi- 
dent of CAG, is Gifted Coordinator for the 
Ventura School District, Ventura, CA. 
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Poems from Ramona Otto's Class of 9 and 10 year olds at the Mirman School 



Night 

When the moon creeps high in the 
sky 

As slow as a snail and bright hs a 
firefly, 

1 si air clown at the Karth curiously. 
The wind whispers a soft lullaby 
As the rain hits the ground in 

rhythm. 
Coyote cubs gobble flown the 
leftovers from dinner. 
In the stillness of the desert sands. 
Snakes slither cunningly by cacti. 
In the darkness of the nearby town 
A dog sleeps, cuddled up in a soft, 

co/y blanket, 
While upstairs, dreams crawl into 
the children's heads. 
I am a star in space, floating, 
floating, 

And 1 must leave, for it ts morning, 
— -Julia Silbergcld 



The Ball Field 

The sun has set, 
My eyes Hash on. 
Illuminating the rest of the field. 
I can hear the hot dogs sizzle 

.As the wind carries 
A program through the air. 
Sprinklers civ on me, 
As workers prepare me lor the game. 
I try to he brave, 
As janitors peg bases into mv dirt. 
Kill is start arriving. 
Their voices hint mv eats. 
I feel machines gi until mv hair. 
I M avers come out onto mv face 
And grind their cleats into me. 
I can hear the National Anthem being sung. 
Tlav ball!" veils the limp. 

— Matt Kopald 



Night Sounds 
As I lay in bed 
The last streak of light 
Is stolen away 
By night. 
A gentle breeze blows through 

The open window, 
Clausing the curtain* to dance 
As gracefully as harem girls. 
With the breeze, 
I can hear the comforting hum 
Of my parents' voices 
In the other room. 
A chair draped with clothes 
Appears as a gruesome monster 
In the darkened room. 
A coyote howls, 
1 lis lonesome wail 
Sends shivers down my spine, 
I can now hear the ghostly moaning 

Of the wind, 
Ciying like a lost, frightened child, 
The wise old owl in the tree 
Tells tales of a past, long ago foigotten. 
The full moon shimmers in the distance 
As if nervous and expectant, 
These are the sounds I hear at night 
As I drift away 
Into the mvstic land 
Of dreams 

— Tiffany Bells 



The Sea at Nighttime 
At night, 
When the seas are galaxies offish, 
The humpback whale sings loudly, 
But the shark swims restlessly 
Through the pitch black sea. 
Many lantern fish, 
Their lights aglow, 
Swim quickly by, 
And the boats are tied, 
Securely in the harbor 
I .'mil dawn. 

— Alvin Chin 



The Desert in Darkness 
Late night in the desert, 
Lizards scurry along 

The rough sand, 
Leaving a zig-zag trail. 
Late night in the desert, 
A snake slithers underground, 
Sending gravel 
I lere and there. 
1 .ate night in the desert, 
A pi ic kly pear sits, 
Watching its surroundings, 
Showing off its green thorns, 
1 .ate night in the desert. 
The crickets sing 
Kroin dusk to dawn, 
Adding to the ambiance. 
Late nighi in the desert. 
A coyote howls 
In the darkness. 
Stalking its prev. 
And the ileseit lies in daikness. 

— Matthew Levitt 
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The Attic 

Beams of moonlight gleam through an open window. 
Outside dust devils form into people like shapes. 

leaves sera teh at the window. 
The whistling wind sings the Music of the Night. 
Old clothes lie in the corner, 
While a dusty piano sits alone in the attic, 
A rat races across the floor, 
Pit te r-pa tte r, pit tc r-pa l ter. 
A mountain of boxes are stacked up, 

Dangerously close to falling. 
An old baby carriage, sitting alone, 
Wishes for a little visitor. 
And that is (he attic, 
The scaiy, scary attic. 

—Rachel White 




The Washington Monument 
I wake up in the fresh crisp air. 
I see my thin (ace's reflection 
Shining in the mirror-like pool. 
I hear birds above, 
Greeting me with their morning song. 

People wait in the long line 
That curves around me like a snake. 
A group of friends plays a game 
Of soccer on The Mall. 
My fellow monuments keep me company. 
As the day passes by, 
The sun's shadow hovers over the Capitol dome. 
The crowds abandon me 
Until only a few remain. 
My peak reaches up to grasp the stars 
As they just come out 
And puncture the dark night sky. 
As night passes by, I guard the city 
Until daybreak conies. 
Then I become just one of the many monuments 
Of Washington. D.C 

— Ni« ole Care n 



The Desert 

When the sun goes down in the desert, 
Everything changes. 
The snakes conic out. 
The coyotes prowl 
As the moon rises 
In an unearthly manner. 
The shadows disappear, 
But can be faintl) seen. 
As the coyote chases a rabbit, 
The night grows darker. 
The coyote howls 
Kroni a cliff. 
The sound slices through the desert. 
For one second, 
All animals feel a slight bit of insecurity. 
Then the coyote goes home, 
And paces back and forth, 
Protecting his family like a soldier. 
Out of the corner of his eye, 
He sees a sliver of sunlight, 
And dawn comes to the desert. 

— Max Orgel 



Seashore Sunset 
Soft colorful sunsets 
Give the calm announcement, 
Night is coining. 
The moon arrives 
Floating. 

Shimmering stars suspend it as the night sets in. 
Red covers tucked tight around me, 
I peer out 
As my window reveals the night. 
Smooth dark waves, 
Like massive black pearls, 
Run across the sand, 
Bold lighthouse beams 
Glare down, 
Scashells shimmer 
In the moonlight. 
Slowly... 
I fall... 
Asleep. 

— C.W. Rosenthal 






The Black Alley at Night 
As night falls on the black alley, 
The alley eat choir assembles 
And takes its place. 
On the window sills of the apartments, 

Boots and old shoes are scattered 
From the performance the night befoie. 
Mountains of trash wait for the garbage truck 

To drive up the next morning. 
• Tired drivers huriy home. 

The wind howls 
9 And tin- moon gives off an eerie glow. 
Sirens echo off the buildings, 
As the town hall clock strikes mid night. 

— Daniel Bare ay 
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Perfectionism and Your Child 



by CHERI STRANGE 



There are certain characteristics that sepa- 
rate some gifted children from others. One 
such characteristic is a perfectionist way of think- 
ing. Gifted children are especially susceptible 
to perfectionist tendencies, according to Miriam 
Adderholt-KIIiott in What's Bad About Being Too 
Good, One reason for this is that gifted children 
are capable of excelling way beyond the aver- 
age. 

Possessing perfectionist tendencies is »iot 
necessarily bad; however, not understanding 
these tendencies or how to deal with them can 
be harmful to one's relationships, successesand 
physical well-being. 

A parent of a gifted child can help by know- 
ing how to recognize if the child possesses these 
tendencies and how to help him or her to 
develop balance. Following are three perfec- 
tionist tendencies and suggestions that encour- 
age balance. 

Characteristic 1 - Extremely High Standards 
for Self 

These children set ovcrambiliousgoals. Their 
standards are beyond reason. This drive may be 
compulsive, and they may demand a higher 
level of performance than is possible for them 
to obtain. 
Suggestion 1 

Von can help your children recognize they 
do not have to be the best at everything and that 
their work does not need to be spectacular every 
time. This can be difficult for some children to 
accept. Many perfectionists believe they will not 
be able to experience satisfaction from any- 
thing unless they perform in an outstanding 
manner. 

Patricia I lollingsworth, writing in an issue of 
Gifted Child Today, suggests that the adult and 
child discuss together levels of expectations 
that may be helpful and cooperatively decide 
what tasks deserve excellent work, good work, 
or just plain competent work. 

Characteristic 2 - Relentlc: • Self-Criticism 
The child pains himself with criticism by 
saying things such as, "I should have done that 
better," "I could have thought of...," "Why did 
I say that?" Statements such as these create 
feelings of frustration and guilt. 



Suggestion 2 

You can help by listening to your child and 
accepting those veiy real feelings, offering en- 
couragement and focusing on the positive. 
Teaehingyour child to learn from mistakesand 
to move on can be a tremendous help. 

Characteristic 3 - Telescopic Thinking 
This characteristic, coined by Adderholt- 
KIIiott, refers to the child who uses both ends of 
the telescope to view achievement. When the 
child looks at goals not accomplished, the mag- 
nifying end is used. This causes the shortcom- 
ings to look hu gei' than they actually are. When 
the child looks at the goals that have been 
accomplished, the minifying end is used, thus 
they appear small. 
Suggestion 3 

A parent can, first of all, accent the accom- 
plishments. Provide opportunities for your child 
to slow down and enjoy having done well at 
something before moving on to the next task. 
In addition, you can encourage your child to 
grant himself permission to savor his own suc- 
cesses. Your child may need help recognizing 
that it is okay to say, "I did a good job on that." 

Why Should I Be Concerned? 

The ability to recognize perfectionist ten- 
dencies ina child and knowing how to help one 
develop the balance that is needed is important 
because of the harmful effects that have been 
associated with perfectionism. Researchers have 
found that some children with these tendencies 
experienced long periods of depression and 
decreased self-esteem, particularly in females. 
Adderholt-KIIiott noted that several problems 
may develop, such as underachievemcnt, drug 
use and eating disorders. 

It is urgent that parents stress to their child 
that possessing these tendencies is not bad. 
I lowever, a balance is needed. Strive to help 
your child find that balance. 

Chcri Strange is a graduate assistant at Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, TX. She is a reformed 
perfectionist. 

This article is reprinted from Con-nec4iom! Spring, 
1994. 
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Choosing Your Own Adventure Works 

by TERRIE GRAY 



Activity: Choose Your Own Adventure/ 
Independent Study/ HyperCard Project 
Previous Skill Attainment: Students 
had learned how to create simple 
HyperCard stacks consisting of a Title 
Card linked to several Information Cards. 
They had also learned to create simple flipbook- 
style animations. 

Length of Unit: 6 weeks 
Procedure: Students were instructed to se- 
lect a text that interested them from the various 
titles available. They were to choose a partner to 
work with, and then select on* chapter [rom the 
text to focus on. Together, the students were to 
become "experts" in their subject by reading the 
chapter and then sharing the information with 
the rest of the class by creating a HyperCard 
stack that: 

• summarized the important principles 
contained in the chapter in scrolling fields 

• illustrated the big ideas through animation 

• contained at least one sound clip 

• used appropriate clip art or original graph- 
ics 

• contained a Quiz section with "right" and 
"wrong" responses 

• (optional) contained scanned images 

• (optional) contained a button linked to a 
video disk movie segment 

Because our science department had recently 
purchased a wide variety of Prentice Hall texts, 
students could choose from all the major sci- 
ences for their study. Students who participated 
in the overview survey selected the following 23 
topics: 
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Topic Studied 


Number of 




Students 


Kish 


fi 


Electromagnet ism 


2 


( '.hemic al Compounds 


i\ 


Reptiles and Birds 


2 


Frogs 


2 


Radio Waves 


S 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes 


12 





Physical and Chemical Changes 4 

Matter 2 

Motion 7 

Human Biology 4 

Drugs, Alcohol and Tobacco 3 

Sound 3 

Cells 1 

Petrochemical Technology 2 

Evolution 6 

Mammals 4 

Radioactivity 4 

Water on the Earth's Surface 2 

Deserts 5 

Climate 1 

Ecological Barriers 1 

Kinetic and Potential Energy 2 

While student groups worked at the com- 
puter, the instructor circulated among them to 
clarify ideas from the text or to reinforce 
HyperCard skills. Some days started with whole- 
group instruction in HyperCard technique. All 
students were able to utilize the basic stack 
design, animation and sound. Many students 
had time to use the scanner and the laser disk 
player. Because so much was going on at once, 
each class period developed a few student "spe- 
cialists" who helped others master techniques 
using the peripherals. Students who didn't ac- 
tually in corporate scanned images or video clips 
into their stacks interacted with those who were 
using them. 

At the conclusion of the project (determined 
by the calendar; we could have continued in- 
definitely) students participated in four assess- 
ment procedures: 

1 . Self Assessment 

2. Peer Assessment 

3. Teacher Assessment/Conference 

4. Reflective Survey of Participation. 

We assessed the projects according to the 
following criteria: 

1. Name of students/ subject studied 
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2. Is (lie I lypei Card stack easy to use? 

3. Does (he information seem complete? Can 
you understand it? 

4. Can you answer the questions at t he end of 
the chapter text after using this stack? 

"> Does the stack use graphics, sound, and 
animation appropriately? (Students were 
told that these features needed to correlate 
with the subject: car crashes in a stack on 
salamanders was unacceptable.) 

(), (for self and teacher) Did the group work 
together well? 

7. What grade would you give the stack? 

I gave the Reflective Survey to the students 
to get their input on whether this approac h was 
an enjoyable, effective way to learn. I told the 
students that they weren't being graded on 
their answers, but that the project was being 
evaluated. Although only one student from all 
three classes wrote that the project was "boring 
and too hard," many students (especially those 
in the "Low" group) did not give specific rea- 
sons for liking the project. More verbal students 
listed many aspects of the project they enjoyed. 
It should also be noted that the higher-ability 
students were those most likely in have time to 
explore the "extras/ 4 and thus commented on 
ihein. (Please note: the ability levels of students 
is a "soft" obscnation of their achievement/ 
motivation o.i traditional (asks.) 

Students were asked (o respond to these 
questions: 

1 . What topic did you study.' 

2. Describe the most interesting thing you 
learned. 



3. What kind of related lab activity would you 
like to do? 

4. Did you like working on this computer 
project? Why or why not? 

(See inset, What Students Liked About the 
Project for a summary of student responses.) 

1 was very pleased to see these Jesuits which 
indicate that students from diverse backgrounds 
and ability levels can feel successful in a self- 
selected knowledge-construction project. This 
information is encouraging, because the project 
is not a simple one to run: there is a lot of noise 
and activity and en erg)' associated with it. I 
include the following quotes selected from stu- 
dent surveys to substantiate my point. 

From High-achieving Students 

U I liked working on the computer better than just 
uniting a report because iue got to make scatis 
at id animation, etc. " 

u I would have given myself an A because I worked 
better with my partner than I expected ( this was 
a girl-boy pair) a) id even though we had to delete 
our stack 5 times because we kept doing it wrong, 
xee finally figured it out and did a nice job nu it. 
I liked using sound effects for they gave life to tJie 
stack. " 

"/ Inxied working on this because xeedidu 7 really 
need help and when tvnya)ic needs help, it's 
hard to get things done. " 



Students perceived ability : 
TOPIC NOTED: 

HyperCard 
Working in groups 
Subject choice 
Using the computer 
Able to be creative 
Using laser disks 
Scanning 
Control over work 
Working at own pace 
Using the CD encyclopedia 
Saving paper 
Creating animations 

Total students in group: 



WHAT STUDENTS LIKED ABOUT THE PROJECT 
HIGH MEDUIM LOW UNDER-ACHIEVER LEP TOTALS 



9 
9 
4 
8 
1 
5 
5 
2 
3 
i 
1 
2 

20 



1 

25 



19 



20 
19 
13 
25 
4 
7 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 

75 
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"/ liked this because it was)) V with the whole class 
so I could go at my own pace. " 

"/ had a heck of a good time toothing on this 
HyperCard project 1 . It was fun to make the 
animation, cards, scanned images, and videos 
on the stacks, and u>e learned a lot about Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes to boot! It was something 
like Infotainment — •/'/ u>as fun. " 

From Low-achieving Students 

**/ think our HyperCard stack looked good. I 
think that our study Mped me team. " 

"// liked it} because you have more time to do 
something with it instead of being behind. I like 
HyperCard because you Irani and have fun at 
the same time, " 

From "Typical" Students 

"/ / iked h avi ug a pa rt tier localise she kum > (hi )igs 
I didn 't, but it got hard at times. " 

*7 also prefer woihing with a partner rather than 
the whole class. I give myself cm A because me 
and my partner did not fight. u>e switched on 
and off when tee typed. We did vny good com- 
plete work, and tee were dons early. " 

u Idid likeworkiugou this computer/study project 
because it s like ma king your own little machine, 
and you press a button and there's animation, 
or quizzes or sound. " 

From Underachieving Students 

*This was real fun. I liked unnking on the 
computer. The sound teas real cool and so was 
the scanner. " 



"It was cool. I'm glad u>e didn't wotk wilh the 
whole class. " 

"/ really enjoyed having to do whatexteryou want 
in your stack. Also you can be as creative as you 
want. I would give myself a B+ because I have 
walked really hard except I have had to erase 
) ore than half my stack because of error 1 277. " 

From LEP Students 

u I like woihingon the computer because it is fun 
to do projects on computer. " 

"/ like working in this computer and in this 
project because in this project I choose the topic I 
like or what I like to study. " 

This multi-phase assessment process indi- 
cates that the project allowed students to: 

• gain new science knowledge 

• master many technology-use skills 

• design presentations 

• enjoy their work. 

Because of their flexibility HyperCard, 
HyperStudio, and Linkway are valuable class- 
room software tools. They are fun for the stu- 
dents to use. They make using a variety of 
resources easy so that students can construct 
dynamic multi-media presentations. They re- 
spond to the interest and motivation of the user 
so that all students have access and all students 
enjoy success. 
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Motion, Forces, and Energy 

Forces In Fluids 

BY SARAH IURRSON AND KRNDIOR De La Cruz 
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"I'll ii ly years ago, Jeanne Help, then Coordi- 
nator of the MCiM (nowdATK) program in the 
(. iarden ( Irovc Inificd School District designed 
a research process (or primaiy gifted students 
which emphasized teaching them how to take 
notes. The format for this procedure repealed 
the same note-taking skill, changing t lie content 
and the degree of teacher guidance. B\ the lime 
students finished this detailed practice, the skill 
was internalized, Those children never had to 
copy! 

Thirty years later we are si ill using the proce- 
dure. Many of us have modified the original to 



(it our own style and have combined it with 
other research systems. But, in my opinion, 
never has a method cemented any research skill 
as well as this note-taking process which leads a 
child gently from total direction through a 
number of repetitions to eventual total inde- 
pendence. 

With apprec iation to Jeanne Help (1927- 
1993) from all of us who learned this approach 
from her, here is the note taking section of 
Jeanne's research unit, modified periodically in 
italics by my own need for the dramatic or for 
clarification. 



Inspiration For two weeks /union nee coming attractions: signs, uai'slcttcrs. secret messages about the 
upcoming research unit placed around the room. Dress up as scholars on the day the tin it 
starts. 

D ay 1 Define) e-sea i ch , the idea of st v/ rch ing aga in a ? id aga i u foi h n owl edge. Sea ) eh and i e-sea rch 

for candies which have Ifcm hidden around the room. Research is a delicious adventure. 

The teacher introduces the idea of gathering multiple facts and ideas and using 
them to write a report. "We're going to find out all about bees and how they live, 
and we're going to begin with the most important bee of all, the queen bee." 

There are already in the classroom a lot of hooks with information about bees — 
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more than one book per child (though this may include multiple copies of the 
same book.) The books have been marked with slips of paper so that information 
about the queen bee can be easily found. Instead of slips of papery tagboard cards can 
be used until page numbers for each kind of bee. The books are distributed, the children 
read the marked places, trade books with one another as they finish until each child 
has looked at several reference books. The books are then collected. The time 
should be limited so that the children's attention is not sidetracked — about 10-15 
minutes is usually right. This can be done with a whole class, but toothing with a small 
group is more effect he. However, this weans thai the lesson, must be repeated with each group. 

Then the teacher goes to the board (or a piece of butcher paper, which can provide 
a longer lasting record of the note-taking process), writes the title, About The 
Queen Bee, and says, "What did you find out about the queen bee?" 

Bill : "The queen lays all the eggs. She lays about a hundred thousand at 

one time." 

Teacher: "How could 1 put that idea down here under About The Queen 
Bee in just a few words? 

Sue: "Lays a hundred thousand eggs in a day." The teacher writes this on 
the board. 

Teacher: 'What else did you find out about the queen bee?" 
Ann: "The nurse bees feed her special food called royal jelly." 
Teacher: "How could 1 write that idea down in just a few words?" 
Bob: "Fed royal jelly by nurse bees." 

The procedure of asking for information in broad questions, reducing the ideas 
to a few words verbally, then putting the selected words on the board is repeated 
until all the data about the queen bee has been given. Abbreviating whale sentences 
can lx> difficult. Concrete examples can help: Hie queen bee lays a hundred thousand eggs 
in a day. Analyzing what should be deleted is vety helpful. The teacher may need to help 
with the abbreviated form at first and she may have to ask specific questions if the 
children do not provide all the information. Example: "Did anyone find out about 
the queen's mate?" The children may need to go back to the books, which is fine, 
then verbalize the answer and reduce it to the basic idea. 

Day 2 The teacher, with all books set aside, will then direct the children's attention to the 

notations on the board. 

Teacher: "Bill, you gave us this idea." (Pointing to the words "lays a 
hundred thousand eggs in a day,") "What does that say?" 
Bill: (Reads the note exactly as it is written.) 

Teacher: "Now, who can add some words to these to make a longer 
sentence to complete the whole idea?" 

Karen: 'The queen bee is the mother of the hive. She lays a hundred 
thousand eggs a day." 

The teacher writes the sentence as Karen dictates it and continues by going first to 
the note and asking the child who supplied it to read it, adding words to make a 
complete sentence, and writing the sentence as it is dictated by the child until all 
or almost all of the notes have been used. 'The teacher may need to prompt at first 
to get the complete sentences from the notes until the children understand what 
is happening. 

Teacher: "Now, let's see if we have left any out. Did we use this idea — "lays 
a hundred thousand eggs a day?" (Children respond.) Did we use this 
idea — "fed by nurse bees?" (Children respond.) This continues until 
c hildren have had their attention directed once again from the com- 
pressed ideas (notes) to the expanded ideas (sentences) .The story is the n 
read, and the c hildren copy what they have written as a group about the 
queen bee. The titles and authors of the books have also been noted on 
the board, This particular step may need to be repeated several times on 
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successive days, depending upon (he maturity of the group and how 
readily they take to condensing ideas. 

Day 3 The next step moves into individual experience with teacher leadership. The 

children can be seated around a large table or in seats facing the board (or butcher 
paper hung in some convenient place.) 

Teacher: 'Today we are going to find out about the worker bee." Books are 
again given to the children with places marked by the teacher. After each 
child has read several of the references, the teacher asks what they found 
out about the worker bee, and following the same technique as the first 
group experience, the notes are put on the board. (Be sure they don't get 
erased overnight.) 

Day 4 The next day the teacher returns to the notes and has each note verbalized into a 

complete sentence. After ea h note has been handled in this way, each child, with 
the teacher in close contact, uses the notes to write his own story of the worker bee. 

Day 5 On the next day (he nurse bee is selected, the books are marked as before for easy 

information gathering, notes are verbalized but this time they are not written down 
by the teacher. Instead, each child writes his own notes, with close teacher 
supervision. Notes are shared at the end of the session- 
Teacher: "Who will read us the first note you have on your paper?" 
(Child reads note.) "Will someone else who has that same idea written, 
read the way she put it down?" This whole procedure illustrates that there 
is no one correct wording of a note. What makes sense to the writer is what 
is correc t, since it is he who will use the notes he lias written. 

Day 6 On the next day the note papers are returned to the children. Kach child, using his 

own notesand with the leacherin close contact to help with spelling, writes hisown 
stoiy of the nurse bee. 

Day 7 A new bee topic is selected, "The Beehive." Books are marked by the teacher before 

the groups meets. Kach child reads and trades books, and after the books are 
collected, each child writes his own notes on the beehive, with teacher help and 
encouragement where it is needed. 

Day 8 The next day the notes are returned to the children and each child writes a story 

about the beehive with the teat her in close supervision. 

Day 9 Kach of these bee topics has resulted in a paragraph of accurate sentenc es about 

that particular bee, and the next step is to put these papers together in book form. 
With teacher leadership, a table of contents is developed on the board as a sample, 
and then children look at their own books and make a table of contents. The 
leacheralsodiscusseswhya bibliography is important and shows how one iswritlen. 

This entire process can be repeated with different information as many times as the teacher feels 
is necessary for tie children to internalize the basic idea of how to find information on a topic, how 
to write that information down in note form and then how to transform those notes back into 
sentences. The degree of repetition needed in a primary classroom seems more related to physical 
dexterity and maturity than intellectual ability. But all children benefit from additional note taking 
experiences on other brief topics before delving into their own independent research. 

The beauty of this very detailed procedure is that it carefully ad dresses the note-taking aspect and 
gives the children hands-on practice. It has been used with primary children to introduce them to 
the whole field of research, and it can also be used (in a compacted and faster paced form) with 
upper grade students who are new to OATK. 

The finest moment comes when college students return to tell us how well prepared they were 
lor research at the college level — often mentioning that their primary research unit was the best 
possible introduction to (his important skill. 

Elaine Wiener teacher a 1-2-3 GATE class in the 
Garden Grove Unified School District. 
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Phillips glish, phonics, creative writing and research, 

Continued from page 1 whicli they complete as I meet with each read- 

ing group. Projects are also a basic part of our 
day, and the necessity for parental help be- 
comes apparent. 

Before launching into my Parent-Aide pro- 
gram, I send home a questionnaire asking for 
help in the classroom, both on a regular and a 
drop-in basis. If parents arc able to assist, they 
specify the size of group they arc comfortable 
with and if they have special skills they would 
like to share. This year I had a parent who 
played the piano and came in once a week for a 
"singing time" which enriched our music pro 
gram. Another parent came once a week to 
work with the children at the computer, help- 
ing them with the PAWS keyboarding skills. 
Parents are a must for the musical the class puts 
on, since they help with scenery, costumes, and 
work backstage during the productions. Pail of 
our reading program includes home and free 
time reading, and a parent will come in to listen 
to children tell about the books they have read 
and for which they receive points. Parents also 
help with reading projects such as a diorama or 
drawing which illustrates the stoiy or perhaps 
help with a letter writing assignment which may 
expand on the reading assignment. Parents arc 
also a big help with flash cards and times-table 
drill, and they can provide some "one-to-one 
time " for ch i Id ren who need extra help, reassi i r- 
ance, or just plain TLC I usually have about 
fifteen parents who help on a fairly regular 
basis, and there is usually a parent in the class 
for part of every day. Parents arc great resources 
for a multigrade class! 

In addition, I use cross-age tutoring within 
the classroom which "multiplies" the teacher in 
some areas, and 1 have a strong system of class- 
room monitors who take the responsibility for 
routine classroom jobs, which gives me just that 
little bit more time for teaching. 

Individualization is a concept which devel- 
ops as the school year begins. Placement tests in 
a myriad of subject areas arc given as I attempt 
to ascertain where each student is in a given 
subject and determine what I need to teach. We 
have many curriculum materials which pro- 
mote this "challenge yourself concept. 

The development of the trait of cooperation 
is a part of our daily activities. We participate in 
the district "Writing as a Proc ess" program, in 
which the students help one another to write a 
finished product. In science and social studies 
the students arc encouraged to work in commit- 
tees or small groups, and teamwork always 



evolves from such activities as physical educa- 
tion and music. The highlight of our unified 
spirit is our annual musical, usually written 
from a classic children's stoiy. 

The sense of responsibility that begins to 
evolve as the year progresses is an essential 
ingredient of teamwork, whether it's within a 
large family or a multigrade classroom. In addi- 
tion to daily assignments, I also assign a weekly 
spelling contract as homework. Each student 
has an individualized list developed through 
student partners. Students are to "budget their 
time" for this homework, thus developing good 
study habits at an early age. 

One of the most important outcomes which 
can be observed in a classroom of gifted stu- 
dents is that of a good self-concept. The stu- 
dents are able to observe that they arc "normal" 
and not "different. "The daily contact with other 
children who think as they think and enjoy the 
pursuit of the same interests solidifies a feeling 
of self-worth. 

Managing a multigrade classroom is indeed 
a challenge. The responsibility 1 feel towards 
these students in giving them the educational 
background they deserve is awesome. However, 
the major ingredient of such a classroom, which 
is the students themselves, makes this opportu- 
nity a tremendously rewarding experience for 
me. 

Nancy Phillips teaches a 1-2-3- GATE class in the 
Garden Grove Unified School District. 
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a GAG member and active supporter of gifted education. Because of CAG's role in lobbying for appropriate education for gifted and 
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Painting Visions of the Future: Where Does Gifted 
Education Fit In? 

by KAREN ROGERS 
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As the 1990's flow inevitable into the year 
2000, prognostications about the future of al- 
most everything — from objects and beliefs to 
practices and trends — are increasing in geo- 
metric progressions. And for practices and insti- 
tutions with spotty histories of successful sur- 
vival in the past, such prognostications become 
increasingly important. In preparation for this 
article, 1 skimmed three future trends books, 
thinking I would get loads of ideas about future 
education generally, but none of them made 
prognostications about the future of education 
at all. The one I felt was typical of this type of 
vision ing was called Future Vision: The 189 Most 
Important Trends of the 1990s. In it there were 
chapters on population, politics, money, shop- 
ping, leisure, food, home health and fitness, 
media, environment and the workplace, but 
not one WORD devoted to trends in education. 
I'm not sure what that says. Is education not 
important enough to envision as a future set of 
trends, or is ii so full of trends right now that no 
pattern emerges? 

At any rate, that meant that I had better do 
some visioning of my own without books about 
the future to help me. In helping to plot my own 
trends about educating the gifted, I traced the 
case histories v)f two gifted children and one 
"school of the future" across the last 40+ years, 
trying to extrapolate from them about the fu- 
ture of gifted education. Mere are the case 
studies on which to plot our trends and paint 
our future vision. 
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CASE STUDY 1 

School Years 1949-1 986 

Kay entered school at 4 1/2 years of age. In first grade, she was 
allowed to recJ independently at her own pace, ultimately 
completing the 1-8 basal reading series by the beginning of 
grade 4. She skipped fifth grade. In grades 7 and 8, she was part 
of an enrichment program of creative dramatics, foreign lan- 
guage and typing. During high school she was placed in the 
"advanced track" for her major academic subjects, sharing only 
arts and sports classes with a heterogeneous mix of students. 
During the spring semester of her senior year, she enrolled in 
two history classes for college credit at the local junior college. 

Outcome: Graduated with honors from a prestigious univer- 
sity, completed two master's degrees and a Ph.D, ultimately 
employed as a university professor. 



CASE STUDY 2 

School years 1974-1986 

Jane entered first grade at 4 1/2 years. She was grouped for 
accelerated instruction in reading and mathematics through 
fifth grade. In middle school, she was placed in enriched 
mathematics, English, social studies and science. In eighth 
grade she took the SAT, scoring high, and subsequently at- 
tended a SMPY program of accelerated mathematicsheld at the 
local university; she received two years of high school math 
credit for one year's attendance Likewise, in high school she 
was grouped for specific, advanced instruction in mathematics, 
English, social studies and science. She completed thiee years 
of German in one year by being allowed to progress at her own 
pace in that subject in her Sophomore year. She took the 
Advanced Placement exams in Calculus and English Literature 

Continued on page 30 
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by MARTHA FLOURNOY 

Meeting and dealing with the social and emo- 
tional needs of children is quite a challenge for 
both professionals and parents. Our Teacher 
Institutes provide an opportunity for educators 
to discuss a variety of issues concerning their 
gifted students, thus creating a support network. 
In my experience, there is a fairly large support 
network for parents when children arc young, 
along with much literature written about devel- 
opmental milestones, parenting strategies and other general informa- 
tion. As children grow older, so do needs and challenges. It is very 
important for parents to exchange ideas and strategics, both successful 
and not so successful, to pool ideas and resources and to brainstorm 
solutions to real problems or situations. Often parents feel alone and 
isolated, as if their child is the only child to experience a problem or a 
feeling. 

This year our State Parent Council will be exploring a variety of models 
to facilitate practical, constructive said useful interaction between par- 
ents. We can learn from parents of older children who have lived and 
survived various challenges as well as gain perspectives on a variety of ages 
and stages. We can learn from research and literature concerning areas 
of interest. It is our hope to offer a time, a place and some structure to 
share and learn. 



Looking Ahead to the Annual Conference: 

CAG's 33rd annual conference offers more than the usual fare ! We've brought 
back classroom observations, of course-always a popular item and an early sell- 
out. The busses leave from the Conference Center at 8:00 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. 

And this year, because we're in Oakland and close to so many wonderful 
museums, we've booked Friday morning workshops at the Lawrence Hall of 
Science in Berkeley and the Oakland Museum with its premier exhibit of 
California history. An afternoon workshop is planned at the Exploratorium in San 
Francisco. 

This year, CAG presents a Friday afternoon pre -conference seminar with 
Marian D. Diamond, Ph.D., educator, brain scientist, and Director of the Lawrence 
Hall of Science. University of California, Berkeley. 

And at 4:00 p.m. CAG presents something new-a collegial seminar with two of 
the country's foremost scholars in the field of giftedness. Dr. Joseph RenzuMi, the 
Director of the National Research Center on the Gifted and Talented, will discuss 
his work, Schools for Total Talent Development: A Practical Plan for Total School 
Improvement. And Professor Sally Reis, University of Connecticut, will discuss her 
work on Gifted Women and Girls. This is more than a book signing. It's a dialogue 
with two distinguished researchers. Come prepared! 

Curious about Saturday and Sunday? Watch for a summary in the next issue of 
the Communicator, or study the brochure yourself. But register soon to save 
money. The early bird deadline is December 12, 1994. 
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Vicki Bortolussi 
Palomar Dave Herman son 

Pat Pal u so 
Redwood Carol Butzbach 
Myia Kaye 
San Joaquin TerriJ. Stanton 

David B. Stanton 
Santa Lucia Gcri Williams 

Margaret Rodrigucs 

Submission of material 
CAG encourages all interested parties to submit ar- 
ticles for publication. All submissions will be given careful 
consideration. Photos and camera-ready art work are 
particularly desirable. Student work should be accompa- 
nied by teacher's name and school. Send all material widi 
your name, address, and phone number to Jean Drum, 
Communicator Editor, 7822 Bclgravc Avenue, Garden 
Grove, OA 9264 1. You may phone Ms. Drum at 714/892- 
1745. 

Reprinting of materials 
Articles appearing in the Communicator may be re- 
printed as desired unless marked by © or reprinted from 
another source Please credit tltc CoMmumcetton\n<\ send 
a copy of your newsletter or journal containing the 
icpi int to the Editor. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 



November 9-1 3, 1994 

National Association For Gifted Children 
(NAGC) Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah. For 
registration materials, call NAGC at 202/785- 
4268. 

January 14, 1995 

Parent Outreach, Century Plaza Hotel, Los 
Angeles. Outreach events are occasionally sched- 
uled during meetings of the GAG Board of 
Directors. Parents convene at 8:00 a.m. for cof- 
fee, followed by a selection of informative ses- 
sions presented by CAG Directors. Adjourn at 
noon. Cost is a nominal $8 per person. To 
register, send your check to the CAG office, 426 
Kscue la Ave., Suite 19, Mountain View, CA 94040. 

CAG Demonstration Sites 
CAG has developed differentiated curricular 
units for use in demonstration sites throughout 
the state. GAG assists its demonstration schools 
with training and a stipend. You are cordially 
invited to attend one of the following demon- 
strations and watch differentiation in action. 

November 16, 1994 

Bakersfield - Stockdale High School. Contact 
1 lelen Felton at 805/665-2800, Ext. 23. 

Bakersfield - West High School. Contact Joan 
Jacobs at 805/832-2822. 

December 6, 1994 

Burbank- Luther Burbank Middle School. Con- 
tact Donna Coffey at 818/558-4653. 

January 26, 1995 

Los Angeles - Euclid Avenue School. Contact 
Victoria Steinitz at 213/263-6792. 

Watch future issues of the Communicator or the 
"Intercom" to learn the visitation dates for the 
following demonstration sites: 
Glendale- Mountain Avenue Elementary School 
Sacramento - Martin Luther King, Jr. Junior 
I ligli School 

March 3-5, 1995 

33rd Annual CAG Conference, Opening tlu> Woild 
to (lifted Students, Pare Oakland Hotel 8c Con- 
vention Center, Oakland, CA. 
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Abe Tannenbaum 8 
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Judy Rose berry 10 

Parents and Professionals as Partners: 
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Nancy M. Robinson, Ph.D 12 
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Elinor Ruth Smith 18 

Understanding Intensity in Gifted Children 
Sharon Lind 22 



Something to Consider Before Referring 
A Gifted Child for ADD/ADHD 
Evaluation 

Sharon Lind 25 



Helping Gifted Students With Stress 
Management 

Leslie S. Kaplan 2(* 



July 30-Augusl 4, 1995 

11th World Conference on Gifted and Talented 
Ch ildre n , Maxi m izi ng Potent id I: IsngtJien i ng a nd 
Strengthening Our Stride, I long Kong. 
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The Big Q — Intelligence or Industriousness? 



by JEAN DRUM 



Questioning the value of industriousness and 
responsibility in an individual surely ranks right 
up there with sneak attacks on mother and 
apple pie, but educators of the gifted may have 
to do just that. 

The idea that intelligence (single or mul- 
tiple), talents, abilities and other seemingly 
desirable qualities play an important role in 
education and success in school is being ques- 
tioned, and good old-fashioned hard work is 
being touted as the only thing that really mat- 
ters in the long run. 

John Roscmond, a family psychologist from 
North Carolina, in a column in the Fresno Bee 
(August 22, 1994), writes, "At workshops na- 
tionwide, teachers are asked whether they dis- 
agree with the following statement: 'A child 
with an IQof 95 who is respectful, responsible, 
and resourceful is a far better student than a 
child with an IQof l()f> who is deficient in those 
traits.' In close to 40 workshops, not one teacher 
has ever disagreed." 

Mr. Roscmond wonders why, since teachers 
are "obviously aware" that respect for adult 
authority and perseverance have more to do 
with academic success than how smart one is, 
they continue to reinforce the notion that intel- 
ligence matters. lie is also bothered by the 
thought that "quite a few high IQ kids have 
apparently been led to believe that they're en- 
titled to good grades whether they earn them or 
not." 

After this rather combative beginning, the 
rest of the art icle simply points out that children 
do better in school when they apply themselves, 
don't watch loo much TV and have parents who 
care. Not many teachci s would quarrel with that 
or with his catch words* respect, responsibility 
and resourcefulness. 

But this thought that IQ (or whatever) is 
irrelevant to academic success and that only 
hard work matters is a very insidious challenge 
to programs for the gifted. Everyone can iden- 
tify with effort, effort is good and moreover it is 
possible for everyone to put forth effort and 
work hard. Oh sure, type A workaholics are 
advised to slowdown and get a life, but way down 



deep everyone is sure that s/he rouA/work that 
hard. It's just that, well, there arc other things in 
life, you know, and who needs an ulcer. Perse- 
verance and dedication are regarded as choices, 
choices that anyone lias the option to make, 
and that makes these qualities and the person 
who exemplifies them relatively unthrcatcning. 

On the other hand, IQ (or "academic abil- 
ity," "scholastic aptitude" or maybe we should 
call it "cranial enhancement") is perceived as an 
"cither you have it or you don't" quality. That's 
hard for many people to take, particularly when 
this quality has long been regarded as the basis 
for success in school, and school is such a 
central part of everyone's early life. It's not hard 
to understand why people who feel (for what- 
ever reason) that school, or some part of it, was 
difficult, that they could not please or satisfy a 
succession of teachers, and that this sense of 
failure (in whatever degree) in school may also 
have caused them io feel that their parents were 
not pleased with them, find the idea of aca- 
demic success being an inherent quality haid to 
swallow. If Mo/.art were the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and all success in school was 
based on musical ability which we are told is 
inborn and over which we have no control, we 
might veiy well feel the same way about music. 

Perspective is what we need. Per-spective — 
per meaning completely, thoroughly or per- 
fectly, and spective meaning to look at. We have 
to look at the entire school experience thor- 
oughly and realize that a number of qualities 
are necessary for success, but no single one is 
sufficient. 

Actually, what we generally consider to be 
intelligence as it is tested on an intelligence test 
is not one thing but a compendium of abilities 
such as vocabukny, fhort term memory, com- 
mon sense, logic, perception. Those much ma- 
ligned IQtest scores are an average of scores in 
a number of areas, so that even a "single" intel- 
ligence isn't really single at all. A person with a 
"high IQ" has demonstrated superior ability in 
a lot of these areas, but may well have a very low 
score in a particular sub-test. The thing to be 
said about a "high IQ" is that generally a person 
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whose test score puts him or her in that category demon- 
strates an overall average of aptitudes which is higher than 
that of the majority of people. It would seem to be obvious 
that a person witli more ability than most people to succeed 
at solving problems that require thinking skills of various 
kinds has more potential to be successful in school, where 
thinking and remembering are the basis of most of what is 
taught. It would also seem obvious that these same skills are 
important in learning anything new, which of course in- 
cludes eveiything we learn after we leave school and this 
same potential (important word) is an ascet anywhere and 
anytime. 

It is equally self-evident that a student who never tries to 
do anything, who has never been taught persistence or self- 
discipline, or who is lazy and arrogant will not be very likely 
to be a success — in school or anywhere else. Beethoven, 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Einstein, or Jackie Robinson 
were outstanding in their fields because they worked hard, 
very hard, at what they did. No educator advocating appro- 



priate school experiences for gifted students is going to say 
that "brains" is all that matters or that a lazy, undisciplined 
genius is a great gift to society. At the same time, most of us 
could spend eighteen hours a day practicing the piano and 
never play like Rubinstein, paint our hearts out and never 
produce a masterpiece like Rembrandt, or weight train seven 
days a week and never make the starting line-up of Notre 
Dame. 

Our great challenge as educators of the gifted is to take 
these children who do have better than average talents and 
abilitiesand help them want to use them to the max. We need 
to show them that effort is fun and satisfying, that self- 
discipline, far from being a drag, leads to success and fulfill- 
ment. We must prove that being responsible actually makes 
people popular and respected, not nerds. We should help 
them realize that this is true for everyone in every area of life. 
The goal: a high I 2 Q — Intelligence times Industriousness 
Quotient. 
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The View From Sacramento 

Instructional Grouping, Gifted and Talented Education, and Advanced Classes 
A Policy Statement from the California State Board of Education 



Our children's talents are our most 
precious resource. Every student has the poten- 
tial to learn in every subject area, and each 
student's potential must be nurtured in order 
to ensure that California's students arc as well 
prepared in eveiy arena as studen ts from around 
the world. This State Board of Education policy 
statement reaffirms the importance of ensuring 
that eveiy student is challenged to reach his oi- 
lier potential and charges local educational 
agencies to re-examine policies and procedures 
to make sure that all students, including gifted 
and advanced learners, are provided with rigor- 
ous educational opportunities commensurate 
with their accomplishments and needs. 

Discussion 

California's schools serve the most diverse 
student population in the world. With a broad 
range of cultural, academic, economic and lin- 
guistic characteristics defining the population, 
California's students present a rich array of 
interests and needs. Gifted and talented stu- 
dents mirror the larger society; they may speak 
no English or several languages; they may live in 
neighborhoods racked by poverty or marked by 
affluence; they may excel in eveiy subject or be 
eligible for special education services and gifted 
and talented education at the same time. How- 
ever, they have one common characteristic: the 
ability to perform at remarkably high levels of 
accomplishment in one or more areas when 
assessed against others of their age, experience 
or environment. 

All students deserve an education that chal- 
lenges each one to be the best that he or she can 
be. We should realize each student's potential, 
including students with outstanding gifts or 
talent potential. Just as underachieving students 
need supportive intci*vcntion, so the most ad- 
vanced students should receive careful atten- 
tion and program planning to ensure that they 
arc provided opportunities to stretch and ex- 
tend their knowledge and skills. Nolimitsshould 
ever be set on how much or how fast students 
may learn. Instead, educators should seek to 
raise (lie overall level of attainment of all stu- 
dents, including those who arc already per- 
forming above grade level, add to the existing 
number and variety of advanced and honors 



classes and opportunities and increase the num- 
ber of students who succeed in such classes. 
Educators should aim for academic excellence 
for all students, not simply academic adequacy. 

There is convincing evidence that many stu- 
dents do not perform as well as they could 
because they are not presented with a challeng- 
ing curriculum. Recent national reports illus- 
u ate the difficulty of meeting the needs of our 
gifted and advanced learners: 

"American education is now at a hurting point — 
one that requires us to reach beyond current programs 
and practices. As the nation strives to improve its 
schools, the concerns of students with outstanding 
talents must not be ignored. International tests com- 
paring American students itrith those in other' coun- 
tries show that students at all levels of achievement are 
not performing as well as students in many other- 
countries. It is clear that many more American stu- 
dents must learn complex material, and to do this they 
must work harder. ..All of our students, including the 
most able, can learn more than we noxo expect. . .Most 
gifted and talented students spend tlieir school days 
without attention paid to tlieir special learning needs. 
Recent studies slww tluit gifted and talented elemen- 
tary school students have mastered from 35% to50% 
of the curriculum to be offered in five basic subjects 
before they begin tlieir school year. Most regular class- 
rooms make few, if any, prot/tsions for talented stu- 
dents.,. " (National Excellence: A Case for Developing 
Americas Talent, forward by Richard Riley and 
page 2. Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, October 1993, U.S. Department 
of Education, 202-783-5019.) 

Another recent report, Prisoners of Time, con- 
cludes that students in other post-indusuial 
democracies receive twice as much instruction 
in core academic areas in high school, even 
though the total number of instructional hours 
is about the same, and that education abroad is 
built around higher expectations for what stu- 
dents can and should be able to do. This report 
urges schools to transcend the limits of current 
school structures and organizations, such as 
grouping by age and rigid 50-minutc period 
scheduling, and consider flexible scheduling 
and grouping practices which would be more 
conducive to learning and teaching. {Prisoners 
of Time. Report of the National Education Commis- 
sion of Time and Learning. 202-653-5019,) 
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California's reform movement has 
centered around raising academic stan- 
dards for all students, as well as improv- 
ing both access to the core curriculum 
and the quality of curriculum and in- 
struction in all subjects. We have made 
great strides in these areas. We have 
urged schools to eliminate remedial, 
dead-end tracks and employ more het- 
erogeneous grouping strategies, while 
at the same time maintaining flexibility 
in grouping practices to meet special 
needs. More students than ever before 
are engaged in challenging studies in 
every area of the curriculum. Many 
students who once would have enrolled 
only in "remedial" courses are now 
successful in core academic classes. Sup- 
port services, such as counseling and 
tutorial services, are available for many 
students experiencing difficulty in the 
core curriculum. Participation in ad- 
vanced placement, international bac- 
cakiureate, and honors courses has in- 
creased, especially participation by 
underrepresented minority students. 
Although our work is by no means 
finished, we have made very significant 
advances in establishing the expecta- 
tion that all students can learn and in 
providing opportunities for them to do 
so. 

Regrettably, interest in the benefits 
of heterogeneous grouping as a tool to 
facilitate the learning of students in 
some situations has been interpreted 
to mean that advanced learners should 
never be grouped together or that they 
should be held back to assist less profi- 
cient learners. This is not our intent! 
Appropriate and adequate educational 
services for all children cannot be ob- 
tained by identical services for all. The 
particular educational and develop- 
mental needs of each student, includ- 
ing the gifted and talented student, are 
ignored when efforts provide only f m* 
uniform educational experiences for 
all. Differentiated experiences and ser- 
vices are especially necessary in the 
context ofedu eating all children when 
those children come to us with differ- 
ing needs. Increasing our efforts to 
develop the talents of all students re- 
quires that we give some specific atten- 
tion to the needs of each student, in- 



cluding those with outstanding or un- 
usual gifts of talent potential. We en- 
courage districts to explore appropri- 
ate grouping and organizational pro- 
cedures rather than to dogmatically 
install heterogeneous grouping for all 
situations, even when that approach 
might be inappropriate. Grouping is a 
strategy to use to increase learning, not 
an end in itself. Heterogeneous group- 
ing is one organizational procedure, 
but other grouping patterns may be 
appropriate as determined by the needs 
of the students. Students should be 
grouped, and regrouped, according to 
their needs, interests and abilities. 

The goal of the State Board of Edu- 
cation is to dramatically increase the 
number of students who can success- 
fully complete advanced course work. 
We are urging schools and districts to 
include as many students in advanced 
learning opportunitiesat all grade level 
as can be successful in them. The Edu- 
cation Code and related regulations 
allow school districts a wide variety of 
grouping and instructional options for 
all learners. School districts should take 
advantage of this flexibility and adopt 
instructional approaches and design 
environments that encourage all stu- 
dents to improve their achievement 
through involvement in rich and rigor- 
ous curriculum that is modified when 
necessary to build on students' previ- 
ous accomplishments. 

Recommendations 

1 ) No state or local policy should be 
adopted which inhibits students from 
access to curriculum and instruction 
which provide appropriate challenges. 

2) The identification and nurturing 
of talent potential is the central re- 
sponsibility of the entire school system 
and an integral part of the process of 
schooling. Local education agencies 
should continue to search for talent 
potential in all students, with particu- 
lar attention to economically disadvan- 
taged and underrepresented minority 
students, and they should provide sup- 
port so that these students can be suc- 
cessful in advanced learning opportu- 
nities. Local educational agencies must 
provide adequate and appropriate edu- 



cational opportunities for all students, 
including those with unusual potential 
for or already demonstrated outstand- 
ing achievement, whether or not they 
receive any special funding to do so. 

3) Local education agencies should 
look at the individual needs of each 
student and make accommodations in 
schedules or procedures when those 
will facilitate the learning of a student 
or a group of students. For example, a 
student should be permitted to dem- 
onstrate that material is too easy for 
him or her, and if that is the case, 
should be enrolled ir. *he next course, 
clustered with a group orstudents with 
similar needs or provided with an indi- 
vidualized program at the appropriate 
level of difficulty. Alternative learning 
opportunities should be designed for 
students who have already mastered 
portions of the curriculum. 

4) All students should have access to 
the core curriculum, but they need not 
all master it at the same pace, in the 
same way or in the same order. Local 
educational agencies should look care- 
fully at ideas such as "curriculum com- 
pacting" (squeezing a year-long course 
into six months by eliminating the sim- 
plest material), the Joplin plan (stu- 
dent of similar achievement levels are 
grouped together regardless of age), 
summer or intersession studies, joint 
secondary/post-secondary enrollment 
for students, and other flexible group- 
ing practices that allow us to meet the 
needs of all students, including those 
with unusual talents or gifts. 

5) Local educational agencies should 
establish high-level learning opportu- 
nities in every area of the curriculum, 
including mathematics, science, En- 
glish-language arts, history/social sci- 
ence, the arts, and physical education. 
In addition to the regular classroom, 
the entire community should be looked 
at as a resource, so that students might 
further their studies in places such as 
libraries, museums, laboratories, uni- 
versities, the workplace, on the Internet 
and in special classes or schools. 
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The IQ Controversy and the Gifted 

by ABE TANNENBAUM 



IQbashing has been popular and widespread. 
Some criticisms have been fair and appropriate; 
others — particularly in popular media — simply 
have distorted reality. Certainly, the demise of 
IQis exaggerated; IQinstruments are valid and 
useful in measuring some of the most vital 
aspects of intelligence. 

Criticism of the IQ's legitimacy stems, in 
part, from the belief in the mind as an open 
system, that is, everybody can capitalize on equal- 
ity in order to achieve, given the proper amount 
of willpower and opportunity. Unfortunately, 
little is known about how wide open the system 
(i.e., "mind") is, and less is known about how to 
take advantage of it to the fullest extent. What 
are the strategies for activating the capacity in 
any person, selected at random, to measure up to 
the likes of a Stephen Hawking or of a Leonardo? 
Nobody can address cither question expertly at 
this time. However, all agree that any neglect of 
the mind's open system compromises democ- 
racy's open society. 

The public attitudes to which the media 
cater are often suspicious of the legitimacy o{ any 
measure which purports to forecast future 
achievement, as if the test were controlling 
destiny. There is an undercurrent of popular 
feelings — which may be reflected or exploited 
in the media — that IQ "acts" like the hand of 
Fate, dictating what persons as young as age five 
can and cannot become in later years within 
not-too-broad limits. Others counter by argu- 
ing that if enough can be measured in human 
intellect to predict who does and who does not 
stand a chance of some day puttering around 
with fractals, better that it be known as early as 
possible in the child's life so that parents and 
teachers can deal with that fact. 

One popular distortion has to do with test 
norms. However we view Terman's commit- 
ment to democracy, we must acknowledge his 
bequeathing to us a conviction, thus far 
unassailed, that all human beings are brothers 
and sisters under the normal curve in scholastic 
aptitude and performance. Through no fault of 
Terman's or any other well-intentioned psycho- 
metrician, the mean has become something of 
a fetish, a standard by which lo judge the legiti- 
macy of the school curriculum and of children's 
success in it. As a result, schools spotlight the 



middle of the ability distribution, while the 
upper extremes remain pretty much in the 
dark. 

Lay concerns and feelings about legitimacy 
are reinforced by the assertions of some presti- 
gious commentators who question the validity 
of IQ; they argue that it doesn't serve its prog- 
nostic or diagnostic purposes. 

Perhaps no other charge has diminished IQ 
testing in many communities more than the 
arguments and supportive evidence that some 
minority groups are short-changed by scores 
that appear unfairly deflated. Indeed, collec- 
tively, the disadvantaged do perform less well 
than the advantaged in our society. This is 
intolerable because it further stigmatizes the 
have-nots as intellectually inferior to the haves. 
Any test that distinguishes between individual 
capacities is acceptable, except to strict 
egalitarians; if it records differences between 
social, ethnic, or economic groups, it is consid- 
ered prejudicial and therefore intolerable. 

Several approaches have attempted to elimi- 
nate or correct for the differences associated 
with socio-economic conditions, including 
Cattcll's so-called "Culture Fair" test and 
Mercer's System of Multicultural Pluralistic As- 
sessment (SOMPA). On a different track, Lorgc 
(1953) argued that the social system rather than 
the test instrument is guilty of prejudice, not 
only against racial and socio-economic minori- 
ties, but also against groups classified by sex, 
age, education, geographic origin and mental 
health. Test scores, including IQ are sensitive 
to these differences. As such, they represent 
one of the consequences , not causes, of prejudices 
in our society by showing that its victims are 
denied a fair chance to achieve excellence. In 
other words, the test is only a reflector of bias 
against minorities. Just as destroying the reflec- 
tor of a flame cannot snuflout the flame, so it is 
naive and futile to assume that social bias can be 
affected by revising or eliminating the test that 
reflect it. 

Yet, there is an alternative approach for deal- 
ing with bias in testing, and that is to make 
radical changes in the way the test is adminis- 
tered, as suggested by Fuerstein (1979). His 
Learning Potential Assessment Device (LP AD) 
includes actual simulations of sections in IQ 
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instruments, but the examiner's radi- 
cally changed behavior during the test- 
ing session makes all the difference. By 
this stretching disadvantaged children's 
minds toward their upper limits, a new 
criterion for mental potential emerges. 
It is the examinee's peak performance, 
not the highest leveled-off habituated 
competence, that denotes his or her 
potential. 

This system of testing acknowledges 
the validity of cognitive operations re- 
quired in conventional mental mea- 
sures as keys to success in our real, 
though imperfect, world. Until the 
world changes for the better, it will be 
necessary to leave un doctored the ex- 
isting tests which predict achievement 
in that world, albeit imperfectly. 
Mediational methods can at least give 
the disadvantaged a leg-up in the test 
situation and in the real world, although 
both are flawed. 

It may come as a surprise to readers 
of this think-piece that no mention is 
made of nature versus nurture in ac- 
counting for IQdifTerences among in- 
dividuals and even between groups. In 
our current state of ignorance, there is 
no point in musing about which of the 
two poorly understood forces, heredity 
and environment, carries greater 
weight in an IQ score which is in itself 
imperfect in its reliability and validity. 

To me, it is a non-issue, an exercise 
in sophistry that has no practical mean- 
ing. Furthermore, I believe that, in 
general, nature-nurture debates arc 
masquerades for political disagree- 
ments today as much as they were in 
1949, when Pastore found that those 
who believe in the greater power of 
environment are liberal in their con- 
victions whereas conservatives tend to 
place their bets on heredity. From a 
strictly social-psychological point of 
view, nature and nurture are like two 
hands working together to produce a 
clapping sound. What each contrib- 
utes is not additive to the other's con- 
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tribution; instead, the two hands work 
interactively, since neither can create 
the sound alone. Because of this inter- 
dependence, it is unimportant to ask 
which hand is more responsible for the 
loudness of the clap. Strengthen either 
one and the sound is sure to become 
louder. The same is true for the mutual 
reinforcement of nature and nurture 
in producing intelligent behavior. 

So, although a certifiable IQbasher, 
unlike other critics, I have no problems 
with IQ, objectively. I don't see it quite as 
infallible as some of its protagonists do, 
and I don't see it quite as blemished as 
its antagonists do. But there are so 
many all-or-nothing distortions of this 
kind that I am uneasy about the way it 
has been used and abused, rather than 
about its usefulness. Yet. frankly, I do see 
a monster in the IQ, not for what it is, 
but for what people make of it. The 
Frankenstein, in this case, is not the test 
constructor; instead, it is the more- 
than-occasional educator or psycholo- 
gist who interprets the IQ score. 

Despite all of its imperfections, the 
IQ is still very much "alive" in talent 
searches. It has the advantages of being 
as predictive as any power measure can 
be for success in the early years in 
school. None of the alternatives has 
either succeeded or has enough of a 
track record to replace it for children 
who are not yet of school age or even 
already in their early years of school- 
ing. 

Yet, there is something disturbing 
about the IQ's success, through no 
fault of those who designed it. The test 
has preserved several kinds of compla- 
cency in the educative process. First, I 
suspect that educators would rather 
1 i ve wi t h p red ic t ive val i d i ty i 1 ui n ch an g- 
ing (therefore predictable) learning 
environments than risk weakening the 
IQ's validity by enriching the environ- 
ments, especially for gifted children. 
Second, IQ's have been used to main- 
tain, as top priority, those kinds of 



ability that the instrument measures, 
while shortchanging other abilities; 
educators may thus be reluctant to ex- 
pand our vision to include thought 
processes and content areas that are 
timely and critical at the close of the 
twentieth century. Third, widespread 
reliance on IQ testing fails to assess 
special abilities. By defining giftedness 
primarily in terms of IQ we perpetuate 
the myth that young children's intel- 
lect resembles some kind of blob of 
general ability to be channeled later in 
life. Fourth, it is comfortable to think 
that an IQscore denotes fixed-forever 
potential. Finally, the IQ preserves our 
tendency to assume that demonstrated 
productivity or performance depends 
entirely on mental power and piocess. 
Contrastingly, research shows clearly 
that, in addition to general intelligence, 
contributors to achievement include 
special aptitudes, non-intellective fa- 
cilitators, environmental influences 
and chance or just plain luck. 

Perhaps to look beyond intellect as 
the only cause of gifted behavior in- 
volves assuming broader perspectives 
than many professionals are prepared 
to consider. In the end, IQ will con- 
tinue to survive despite attacks, prob- 
ably because it is easier to live with the 
proven qualities of IQ scores than to 
take on the daunting responsibility of 
making meaningful improvements. 

Abe Tannenbaum, Ph.D., is Professor 
Emeritus at Teachers College, Columbia 
University and former director of graduate 
studies and research in the area of the 
gifted at Teachers College. 
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How To Live Successfully With Your Gifted Youngster 

by JUDY ROSEBERRY 



High level intelligence makes demands upon 
the gifted youngster. Behaviors result from these 
demands. This certainly has implications for 
those of us who live with or teach bright young 
people. 

In the school setting we can develop a pro- 
gram and a curriculum to meet these "demands" 
or characteristics of the gifted student . At home 
it is quite a different matter. The same charac- 
teristics take on a different look. 

While there are many characteristics of the 
gifted youngster, six have been selected here to 
demonstrate the point and to show the differ- 
ence between those behaviors at home and at 



A Craving For Knowledge 
Gifted kids want to know!!! They are curious 
and want to be in on everything that's going on. 
At school they want to know why the teacher 
does certain things, why some children seem to 
have different assignments, or why the teacher 
and other adults behave the way they do. 

At home this same craving for knowledge 
takes on the personal tone of the family and 
questionsarc quite different. "I low much money 
is in the checking account?" or "What were you 
and Dad arguing about last night?*' Questions 
are not always asked in the appropriate or so- 
cially acceptable manner. The questions some- 
times seem inappropriate for the age of the 
child. The questions can frequently be asked at 
difficult times or in front of other people. 

Something says to the gifted youngster... 
"Kind out!!" They need to be involved in family 
issues and decisions as much as possible. They 
crave the answers, the solutions and the under- 
standing of the family structure. Even though 
they seem too young to know about or care 
about the light bill, the impending divorce of 
relatives or the problcmsaffecting the economy, 
they often are very aware and have only their 
parents to turn to for answers. 

♦ 

High Standards For Themselves 
Gifted youngsters have high standards for 
themselves. This is not always evident in how 
they keep their rooms and belongings or how 
neat their work is when submitted to the teacher. 



Some students have such high standards for 
themselves they choose not to turn in work for 
fear that it will be found less than acceptable. 
Coming to grips with their own standards is a 
difficult task for some of our youngsters. 

It is also difficult for them when we force 
adult standards upon them. A room cleaning 
done by an eight-year- old will seldom satisfy an 
adult. The standards of behavior that we expect 
from our children take time to develop and 
become apart of the child's way of life. We need 
to be very careful to stay aware of the sensitive 
nature of the child and how they view our 
critique of their work, their cleaning attempts, 
or their responses to happenings around them. 

♦ 

Question Generalizations 
and Challenge Authority 

Something in the gifted youngsters tells them 
to question generalizations or challenge au- 
thority. This happens in the home or at school 
and in other parts of the child's community. It's 
safer to do this questioning at home, so parents 
receive most of it. Teachers are not protected 
from this characteristic of the gifted learner. 
They are frequently challenged or questioned 
during the teaching day. Some of the questions 
are personal and have nothing to do with aca- 
demics because gifted kids want to know eiwy- 
tliiriglhiw is going on. 

These students need to be trained with very 
specific direction, so that they will learn to 
challenge and question in a socially acceptable 
manner. They do not come with automatic 
courtesy and politeness in thisarea of their lives. 

♦ 

Long Attention Span and 
Ability to Concentrate 

Gifted youngsters have a need to concen- 
trate and have longer blocks of time for working 
and thinking. Their hearing is an interesting 
phenomenon to consider. They sometimcsseem 
unable to hear a parent or teacher when direc- 
tions are being given. Indeed sometimes they 
are far away in a thought pattern that helps 
them tune out the rest of the world. Sometimes 
they hear the parents or teachers, but give 
award winning performances of "no* hearing." 
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They can be totally absorbed at times. On the 
other hand they also seem to be able to hear 
their name mentioned from the other end of 
the house when the discussion does not include 
them. 

Need to Express Thoughts, 
Ideas and Feelings 

Our brightest youngsters need the opportu 
nity to express themselves. This does not mean 
only in the arts. This means we must provide 
homes and classrooms where students are free 
to express ideas and thoughts even when those 
ideas and thoughts are unusual or "off the wall." 

Sometimes students who do this seem argu- 
mentative to parents or teachers. This is closely 
related to questioning authority. They need to 
have safe places to question what is and suggest 
why it might be. They need patient listeners 
even when the ideas seem unusual or destined 
for failure. The truly creative thinker may seem 
so unusual to those around the classroom or 
home that he or she is dismissed as a "dreamer" 
or worse yet, "a weirdo." Reflect upon how our 
way of life has been impacted by such dreamers 
or creative thinkers. 

It is critical for homes and classrooms to 
make room for such thinkers. It is fearsome to 
consider that we may lose some brilliant solu- 
tions to problems or miss out on original thought 
because we are too busy or because we do not 
know how to value die creative thinker. 

The youngsters need to learn how to present 
ideas, how to frame questions and how to get 
done what must be done to bring their thoughts 
and ideas to fruition. We must plan to teach 
(hem how to present themselves, how to con- 
vince people, how to persuade, how to lead 
from an ethical base of knowledge. 

♦ 

Seeking Others Like Themselves 
Intellectually 

The gifted reach out to others like them- 
selves intellectually. This can cause problems 
when students seek ou( older friends, or even 
adults in some cases, to enjoy similar hobbies, 
activities and conversations. This is where par- 
ents must step in, make decisions based on their 



knowledge of the youngster and the activities 
involved. It is not always appropriate for younger 
children to be involved with older children, 
regardless of their in tellectual ability. Standards 
in the home must be clearly understood and 
parents must stand firm about rules and regula- 
tions of the family. 

Young people must be treated with respect 
and courtesy. They must learn to offer the same 
in return. Parents must be careful not to give in 
to their youngsters merely because their are 
bright and verbal and able to make a good 
argument. They need strong parenting to go 
along with high ability and potential. 

Judy Roseberry is former GATE Coordinator for the 
Garden Grove Unified School District and is now an 
elementary principal in that district. 



My Life 

When I awake in the morning, 
1 weigh eight pounds. 

By 9 o'clock, 
I'm walking a!! around. 
By noon I have learned 
My very first word 
By dinner I'm through college 
and had my first Byrd. 
When bedtime appears, 

1 fall asleep, 
In my grave of memories 
I will always keep. 
In other words life's too short. 

Annie Byrd, Age 10 
Patton School 
Garden Grove Unified School District 
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Parents and Professionals as Partners: 
A Psychologist's View 

by NANCY M. ROBINSON, Ph.D. 



As a psychologist who works with families of 
gifted children (in my state, known officially as 
highly capable children) I'm witness to a great 
many battles between home and school that 
could and should have been avoided. In my view, 
a very high priority needs to be given to estab- 
lishing a working partnership among parents 
and all the other adults — from bus drivers and 
Little League coaches to teachers and princi- 
pals — who share responsibility for children. 
Whether or not these adults arc doing a good 
job, whether or not they are able and/or willing 
to be flexible in meeting children's needs, 
whether they arc personally suited to do what 
should be done — in terms of ability, knowledge, 
energy, creativity, or leadership — affects how 
hard your task may be but doesn't affect its 
importance. Parents' priority is in promoting their 
children's welfare, and the only way to assist 
rather than to detract from that process is to set 
up a positive partnership, with the stress on 
positive. 

I was saddened recently by a letter I received 
from the father of a child I had seen in myelinic. 
I Ic happened to have been a high-school teacher 
of two of my own children. He wasn't the best 
teacher they ever had, but he was far from the 
worst. He recalled an incident, at least 20 years 
before, in which my husband and I iiad, in casual 
conversation, thanked him for his efforts on 
behalf ofourehildren. 1 lesaid that such "strokes" 
didn't come very often. This good and honest 
man deserved more strokes, more parents act- 
ing in partnership. He isn't a teacher any longer; 
I can guess why. 

For the sake of simplifying matters and be- 
cause teachers spend so much time on the front 
line, let's talk about partnerships with teachers. 
Everything else here holds true for your rela- 
tionships with other adults as well — in schools, 
in clinics, in scout troops, in Little League, in 
music lessons or gymnastics, whatever. 

First, you need a mantra, something to repeat 
over and over to yourself. It might go like this: 

This person sincerely wants to help my child. 

This person is doing his/her best. 

This person sees the woild — and my precious 

offspring — from a different perspective than 1 

do. 



This person and I can negotiate. 

This person is my PARTNER! 

The first two parts of this mantra are givens. 
They don't say that this person is doing a superb 
job, only diat the person is trying. And this is very 
likely to be the case. People don't go into teach- 
ing for the money, to be sure, nor do pediatri- 
cians, child psychologists, or scoutmasters. 
There's not alot of prestige connected with these 
positions and there aren't many perks. People 
choose these careers because they like children 
(and maybe even like parents), because they see 
the formative years as being significant, because 
they want to make a contribution to the lives of 
others. 

And then they do try. But of course there are 
barriers to their accomplishing everything they 
hope for. They may not have a natural talent for 
teaching; in any case, all teachers have to work at 
it. They may be discouraged by how drained they 
feel at the end of t lie day. They may have so many 
troubled children to deal with, and children who 
have trouble learning, that they can hardly at- 
tend to anyone else. They may have troubles at 
home and their own children to care for. It's a 
reasonable assumption that most people do their 
best, most of the time, teachers included. 

Different Perspectives on Children's Behavior 
There are a number of reasons why your 
child's teacher may have a different perspective 
of the situation than you do. aside from the 
stressful factors above. Children sometimes act 
very differently at home and at school. The child 
who is lively and interesting in a child-centered 
home may have trouble being a follower in a 
large group; conversely, the child who chats away 
comfortably at home maybe shy or withdrawn in 
a busy classroom. Your "angel" may become 
bored, inattentive, and irritated, clown around, 
refuse to do work that seems babyish, and even 
miss out on work that is more challenging. One 
four-year-old was brought to my clinic because 
her presc hool teachers feared she was autistic; 
she sat, speechless, doing the same four-piece 
fruit pn/zle day after day. What was wrong with 
this highly gifted child was the lack of fit with the 
preschool environment and her subsequent deep 
discouragement. Once placed appropriately, she 
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became the sunny, enthusiastic, cre- 
ative, and curious little girl in school 
that she had been at home. 

The high-energy, actively curious 
child can be trying indeed in a group, 
leading the teacher to suspect hyprnxc- 
tivily. And, furthermore, the bright 
child — even a sedentary bright child — 
uses up regular class assignment and 
special projects, anything the teacher 
introduces, at an amazing rate. More 
advanced resources may not be readily 
available, especially as (lie child ap- 
proaches the upper grades of the 
school. Pretty soon, your child begins 
to be seen as a burden, and things go 
from bad to worse. 

Children's natural temperament 
and sensitivities can also look very dif- 
ferent in a group setting than at home. 
The best-hearted of bright children is 
likely to have to cope with incessant 
irritation at the slow pace of things and 
see their slower-learning classmates as 
"unwilling to listen "as the teacher goes 
over and over the same point until they 
get it. Some children are used to criti- 
cism and not getting things right the 
fu st time; bright children unused even 
to temporary defeats may he crushed 
by a remark that another child would 
take in stride, or may be outraged by a 
teacher's remark to a classmate. 

A teacher may be well pleased by a 
performance that leaves you and your 
child lukewarm, accusing your child of 
being "perfection istic." High stan- 
dards — both yours and your child's — 
are absolutely essential to getting any- 
where significant in life; a child de- 
serves a chance to celebrate a fme per- 
formance (hat results from really hard 
work. Since a teacher is likely to see 
"perfectionism" as neurotic and con- 
scientiously to try to discourage it, your 
child may well be caught in the middle, 
maybeseen as uppity, demanding, and 
unwilling to be a child. Perfectionism 
can be a trap, in fact, when children 
avoid opportunities (hat fall outside 
their areas of "instant expertise," bnl 
high standards alone are not neurotic! 

Bright children's social relation- 
ships may also look different (oa teacher 
than to the children themselves. For 
example, because they realistically see 



themselves as different and because 
everyone is "supposed to" be the same, 
bright children may conclude that there 
is something wrong with them and try 
desperately to be just like evciyonc 
else. Or, despite getting along well with 
classmates, they may feel lonely and 
isolated because they long for more 
mature friendships (more intimacy, 
more loyalty, more long-term stability) 
than their agemates arc able to give. 

Finally, because bright children are 
likely to be teased as "nerds" or worse, 
too many of them do learn to be what 
I think of as "professional victims. "This 
situation can be exacerbated if parents 
fall into the trap as well, blaming other 
children and teachers rather than 
teaching coping skills. At all costs, par- 
ents need to teach their children not to 
fall into tiic victim role, to develop 
calluses, to respond with strength and 
dignity, and to keep an independent 
view of themselves as strong problem- 
solvers. 

Different Perspectives on You! 
Unbelievably, a teacher may see 
you, the dedicated, selfless, and sup- 
portive advocate, as "pushy!" You .your 
spouse, and your children know that 
yon aren't pushing; you are running to 
keep up! Some of the responsibility for 
your child's advanced development is 
yours, of course — take credit for it — 
but at the same time, remember to be 
the partner! 

Different Perspectives on 
Children's Development 

Teachers and principals want the 
best for your children, but they may 
view development from a different per- 
spective. They may sincerely believe, 
for example, that "age is everything," 
and that it is inevitably socially and 
emotionally harmful to children to be 
placed with older students. They may 
expect gifted children to be perfect 
and see any problem (even short stat- 
ure) as enough to scuttle accelerative 
solutions. They may believe that early 
giftedness is only transient, not a pre- 
dictor of things to come. And, with 
today's school reforms, they may mis- 
takenly see both etuis of the normal 



cinvc as mirror images, concluding that 
if inclusion is good for slower children 
it must also be good for the brightest. I 
would disagree with all these assump- 
tions, but I respect the honest and 
generous conviction with which they 
arc held. 

What You Can Do at Home 

As a partner with the school, there 
is much you can do at home to help 
your child to adopt habits and expecta- 
tions that make for excellence in school 
achievement. You can (and should) 
play an authoritative parenting role — 
don't be a dictator, but don't be a 
laissez-faire parent. Establish rules and 
keep them; don't get into endless battles 
about issues. You can always negotiate 
rule changes — for next time. 1 1 el p your 
child not only to respect but to trust 
adults, to assume that rules matter, to 
hold high standards for themselves, to 
do their homework promptly and well, 
to plan ahead, to seek further goals 
above and beyond those assigned in 
class. Tiy to find an area in which your 
child shows talent and encourage him 
or her to reach for excellence through 
long-term commitment and practice. 
Children who come from families with 
high expectations but simultaneous 
warm support tend to realize their tal- 
ents to a degree that other children do 
not. 1 

And, above all, do wo/criticize teach- 
ers at home. Let your children know 
that you are willing and happy to try to 
improve the situation and that every 
teacher has many competing agendas 
to balance — but don't criticize teach- 
ers' skills or good will in front children! 
I tested a seven-year-old recently who 
told me, "The school system is not meet- 
ing my needs, and neither is my 
teacher." I wonder where he heard 
that! 

You may need to do a good deal of 
interpreting to your children of the 
situation they're facing. It may seem 
obvious to you, for example, that some 
youngsters (yours) are ready to move 
ahead faster than the others because 
they have the school-wise ability, not 
just the will, but even bright children 
don't always understand this. Your pre- 
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(con or adolescent may be feeling that 
being different is being wrong, and 
need your perspective and support. If 
is especially important, when children 
move into more challenging situations 
than they are used to, such as special 
classes, that their parents let them know 
that being top of the class is not neces- 
sary to their mental health and that, 
indeed, the disorientation they arc feel- 
ing is a natural response to being — at 
last — with "real peers." 

What You Can Do at School 
Aside from the real contributions 
you can make by volunteering your 
time and skills at your children's 
schools, you need to develop a full set 
of negotiating skills to help the school 
achieve an optimal match between your 
children's readiness to learn and what 
is offered and expected. Take the posi- 
tion that you are not asking for a better 
education for your children (and don't 
ask for smaller classes, better trained 
teachers, or more expensive resources 
than other classes have) but the most 
appropriate match from among (he re- 
sources available in (he system. 

Let me recommend a slim volume 
about negotiating skills in which you 
are bound to find something helpful: 
Roger Fisher and William l.'iy's Getting 
to Yes: Negotiating agreement without gh*- 
hig hi. 2 Most people, as these authors 
point out, think (hey must be "hard 
bargainers" in order not to be taken for 
softies or pushovers. Asa consequence, 
they tend to force others into taking 
and defending positions rather than 
agreeing upon a common goal and 
moving toward it. These authors sug- 
gest a number of steps in the negotiat- 
ing process that focus on the objec- 
tives, help people to understand one 
another's assumptions and problem- 
solve rather than taking intractable 
positions, and fine-tune matters asthey 
go along. They suggest that the effec- 
tive negotiator is a "principled negotia- 
tor." 

It may be helpful to ask for a con- 
ference with a (cache) early in the 
school year, to establish goals and to 
brainstorm about possibilities that may 
be both feasible and helpful. Before 



the conference, sit down with a pencil 
and paper and list several possibilities, 
such as compacting 1 the year's curricu- 
lum so that a child needn't spend time 
with material already mastered; more 
advanced computer work or special 
programs offered by satellite; indepen- 
dent assignments that call for greater 
depth than the ordinary curriculum; 
(for older students) completing a cor- 
respondence course; spending part of 
the day with a more advanced class; 
even skipping a grade. Teachers will 
probably have other possibilities you 
haven't thought of. You can also help 
children avert boredom by assuring 
that they always have with them an 
interesting and relatively challenging 
nonf iction book to read when they have 
finished their seat work correctly. 

If you do have an idea you'd like to 
see the school try, especially if it is a 
significant change like grade-skipping, 
it is often wise to ask for a trial for, say, 
six weeks or to I lalloween. followed by 
a telephone or in-person conference. 
Such experimentation won't back into 
a corner or ask a long-term commit- 
ment of teachers who see the move as 
risky; indeed, if it doesn't work, vou'll 
have gained good information. And. 
furthermore, your child will understand 
that the step is an experiment to be 
learned from, and that they themselves 
are not committed for the rest of their 
lives to a move about which they may 
have some misgivings, too. (Most self- 
respecting children are convinced thai 
they are supremely lucky to have been 
born in just the place and time to have 
the friends they do. and are scared silly 
to contemplate making new ones.) 

If glitches do occur in the ordinaiy 
course of things, or in the course of one 
of your experiments, again, ask for a 
conference. Tiy to find things to praise 
about your child's experience with the 
teacher. Describe, non-f 'itically, what 
you've been hearing at home and ask 
for the teacher's perceptions and. most 
especially, for feedback and advice. 
Maybe there's somethingyou can do at 
home to help. Maybe another experi- 
ment is in order. Then do what you can 
to make the plan work. 

For example, a child moving ahead 



a grade may need some coaching in 
social skills and expectations. And 
you may need to adjust your own ex- 
pectations about your child's be- 
haviior — increase privileges, decrease 
restrictions — to match his or her older 
classmates. And all children need the 
social skills of self-advocacy. Teachers 
listen much more readily to unhappy 
children than to "pushy" parents! 
But remind your child to say please and 
thank you! 

Compromises 

One of the cruel realities of life is 
that there is no perfect world for the 
child who docs not fit the norm. Some 
solutions have more advantages than 
others, but it is impossible to have it alb 
For exam pic, one cannot match a bright 
child with mental age and community- 
re presen tat iveagc peers simultaneously 
(unless that community is very re- 
stricted). Kach family has its own pri- 
orities, and no one solution is best for 
everyone. 

Parents need to know that what- 
ever their choices, none will meet all 
the needs of the children. Sometimes 
combinations will work (e.g.. a special 
class for gifted children supplemented 
by a scout troops and a soccer league) . 
but they will not be perfect. To be 
frank, most children don't have per- 
fect parents either. The best one can 
do is try, and for a parent just as for a 
child, pretty much the best one can do 
is quite enough. 

Footnotes 

'Csiks/enttnihalvi. M. t Ratlumde, K., & 
Whaleii, S. (1993). Talented teenagers; The 
loots of \ucce\s and failure. Gnmhi idge, U.K.: 
Cambridge University Press. 

-Tisher. R., & Try, W. (19«S1). (Ming to 
Yes: Segoliating agreement without giving in. 
New York: Penguin. 

*Rcis, S.M., Burns., O.K., & Ren/ulli, j.S. 
(1092). (Umiculuw compact ing: The com plete 
guide to modifying the regular cumculum for 
high ability \tudenL\. Mansfield Center, CT: 
Creative Learning Press. 

Nancy Robinson, Ph.D. is Professor of Psy- 
chiatry and Behavioral Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Director of the 
Halbert Robinson Center for the Study of 
Capable Youth. 
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What Would Happen "If.. 



We Ran Our Football Teams As We Do 
Our Classrooms: 

Everyone would have the right to equal playing time so 
that all could develop their athletic skills equally. 

Cooperation would be more important than excellence. 
Competition would be frowned upon. 

Since star athletes are already talented, they would not 
need special coaching or conditioning. They could help teach 
other athletes since "to teach something is really to learn it." 

We could "coach to the middle." 

We would strive to develop well-rounded athletes. Thus, 
the star quarterback would take a turn sitting on the bench 
as a trainer. The student of lower analytical skills would get 
a turn as quarterback. The out-of-shape student who hates 
physical activity would get the opportunity to play running 
back. 

Coaches would be expected to be understanding when 
jobs, family trips or homework interfered with practice time 
by adapting game plans to accommodate much multiple 
interests. 

Coaches would be assigned parking lot supervision duty 
immediately before and aftergames and during half-time. If 
athletes had questions about game plans, they could meet 
with coaches in the parking lot. Coaches would have to plan 
their plays before or during supervision duty. 

Coaches could not demand too much of students lest 
they create stress or interfere with many other interests and 
priorities. 

If the team had a losing season, new philosophies of 
coaching would be developed. Each new philosophy 
would discard all previous'' 
philosophies. It would require a 
two-hourtraining session and supply 
the coach with a pocket folder crammed 
with philosophy and objectives. Coaches 
could plan their strategies between 
supervision duties and games 




We Ran Our Classrooms As We Do Our 
Football Teams: 

Teachers would walk into class enthused and fired up 
with the importance and relevance of what they were 
teaching. 

Students would be in class because they wanted to learn 
and they would respect the teacher and put all their energy 
into the class. Class would be more important to them than 
their jobs or football practice. 

Parents would jam the schools asking the teacher how to 
help their students excel. 

Students wouldn't dare miss class or skip doing home- 
work lest they be dropped from the academic team. 

Students would develop a sense of teamwork and coop- 
eration fueled by their love of learning and challenging of 
each other. Students would take pride in their classes and 
demand that classmates give their best. 

Students would clamor to be "student of the week" or 
make the honor roll. Other students, teachers and the com- 
munity would enthusiastically and supportively be involved 
in student learning. 

We would have rallies and bands and cheerleaders for 
National Merit Scholars and honor students, and they would 
not feel uncomfortable about receiving the attention be- 
cause this would be every student's dream. 

Every night, the 10 o'clock news would devote a full 10 
minute segment to education issues and highlights The 
morning radio stations would compete for the education 
audience. 

Newspapers would devote several pages (or a whole 
section) complete with pictures to academic activitins. 

We would demand excellence in the classroom and 
teach cooperation and patience on the playing field. 



Our society would clamor to build and equip learning 
facilities because everybody would recog' 1 ; e the value 
of well-educated citizens to the business community. 



This is reprinted from the Minneapolis Star Tribune* 
May 14, 1994, Virginia M. MacDonald 
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The Mountain 

To some the mountain seems to say 
Climb me 

As if it were created 
As another obstacle in 
Man vs. nature. 

To others the mountain seems to say 
Look at me 

As if it were created as another one of 
Nature's gifts to man. 

To me the mountain seems to say 
See me 

As if it were created as a purpose 
And oniy nature knows why. 

Heather Werth 
8th Grade 
Roosevelt Junior High School 



Perfectly Round in the Middle 

My eyes 

are like the ocean, slowly 
it closes onto the sand 
My eyes 

sparkle like the glimmer of the sun 
Peeping over the hilltops in the morning 
My eyes 

are sometimes sad, but fair 
They see the fish swimming in the water 
They see the cows grazing in the fields 
My eyes, 

they are my way of seeing wondrous things 

happening 

My eyes 

close gratefully at night to regain 

their strength for the next day, 

My eyelashes rest peacefully upon them, 

my eyes 

My eyes, 

the middle of my eyes is like a cherry, 
peifectly round in the middle 

Erin Overweg 
4th Grade 
Sonoma Elementary School 



The Librarian 

The I ibrai ran 

slowly and cautiously 

reads from the hard covered 
book to her students, 
her hand caressing the pages 

as if they had not only words, 
but life too. 

She reads on, 

her voice picking up emphasis. 

then the paragraph slowlv *' sintegrates, 
until only the meaning of her existence, 
is a title on the book 

that no one else wtl! understand, 
until they read on 
and fully pay attention to not only the words, 
but also their meaning 

Kim Van Horn 
8th grade 
La Loma Junior High School 
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Sisters 

My blanket, 
drawn 

up over my face, hugging my cheekbones with 

warmth and familiarity 

blanks out a day of ordinary dullness, 

hoilows out my mind and cleanses it with 

creativity 

My child mmd. foggy with drowsiness, 
brightens 

and livens with inventiveness 
a familiar scenario welcomes me, 
and I dissolve into it 
becoming a figure in my imagination 

Events borrowed from my real life 
act as props 
building 
a new life 

perfect visions of an older and younger me 
become characters — become my sisters 

We go shopping. 

giggles and excitement tickle my heart 
as the love for fashion, 
new clothes 
and each other 

fill a world with everlasting friends and 
eve'lasting role models 

I, an only child 

longing to not be only. 

discover a power to picture mentally 

a dream life of filled desires. 

etched to perfection 

with my imagination 

Eve Schaeffer 
8th grade 

Roosevelt Junior High School 



1 Am Not a Poet 

I am Caralee, not any poet. 
I make thoughts in my head, 
that's all 

My thoughts are like a lost bird 

on a sandy beach 
But that is nothing to you 
My thoughts have no details. 

They are nothing big. 
My thoughts are different because 

I am Caralee, not any poet 
I make thoughts in my head, 

that's all. 

Caralee McElroy 
4th grade 
Sonoma Elementary School 



Hybrid 

In a vacant lot 

near duplexes multi-generation crowded 
the immigrants are growing vegetables. 
One block from the modern supermarket 
they knee! and fill baskets, 
wearing straw hats and skirts, 
sandaled feet longing to immerse again 
in muddy waters of rice fields. 
Uprooted and transplanted from villages, 
families dig and pull weeds, 
maintaining traditions and claiming this land 
simply by working the soil — 
dirt between toes and fingernails — 
nurtured by the earth 

And now at autumn harvest, 

election advertisements sprout up along planted boundaries, 
cardboard placards rooted in political freedom, 
staked alongside rows of native corn, 
grafting cultures. 

Nancy Haskett 
8th Grade 

La Loma Junior High School 
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Educating African-American Gifted Students 

by ELINOR RUTH SMITH 



A significant port ion of my work over the past 
decade has been dedicated to helping schools 
discover and nurture gifted abilities in students 
from minority and poor backgrounds — those 
grossly undcrreprcscntcd, on the whole, in pro- 
grams for the gifted. In doing so, I have, until 
recently, resisted focusing pri narily on issues of 
race and culture, though as a black American I 
live with them every day and can speak to them 
from firsthand experience. My choice has been 
instead to help parents and educators see that 
our limited understandings arc often the cause 
of our failure to recognize giftedncsseven when 
it is expressed before our very eyes. Let's just 
open our eyes, I felt, find these children early, 
and get them into programs to develop their 
potential. 

Though identifying minority and poor stu- 
dents for gifted programs continues to merit 
considerable attention, I have come to see that 
our concerns do not begin and cannot end 
there. Further, while some of the issues pertain- 
ing to minority and poor students can be gener- 
alized across ethnic groups, many cannot, Out- 
comes for minority students vary tremendously 
when looked at by ethnic group. If we follow 
what happens particularly for African-Ameri- 
can students, the focus of this article, it becomes 
clear that their successful education is not nec- 
essarily accomplished simply because we iden- 
tify and place them in our programs. Too few of 
them actually thrive or remain in the programs 
for the duration of their schooling. 

What happens to cause these disappointing 
results? Why do so many of our brightest black 
students underachieve, « ,>ite the benefits of 
enriched and challenging learning environ- 
ments? We are tempted to cite societal disad- 
vantage — poverty, lack of enriched early child- 
hood environments, poor schooling, discrimi- 
nation, segregation, lack of opportunity, bad 
neighborhoods, poor parenting, and absence 
of positive role models, among other thing — as 
the culprit we must overcome. Certainly any 
one or combinat ion of these disadvantages can 
create blocks to learning. We expend a great 
deal of effort attempting to compensate for 
them. Yet, the success of our efforts is wildly 
unpredictable. Undcrachievement among black 
students is worsening rather than improving. 



Indeed, we sec undcrachievement even in large 
numbers of black students who suffer no appar- 
ent disadvantage. We need to look elsewhere for 
answers. 

Barriers to Black Student Achievement 
We know that the non-intellective factors ac- 
companying giftedness in children create emo- 
tional needs which require particular attention 
if proper development is to take place. Effective 
educators of the gifted arc aware of this and 
practice strategies that take these needs into 
account. We have all seen cases of u nderachi eve- 
mentor stunted intellectual growth when a gifted 
student's emotional needs are misunderstood 
or go unsupported. Just so, there are emotional 
factors related to ethnicity. Though African 
Americans arc far from being a culturally homo- 
geneous group, all are a fleeted in some way by 
what it means to be black in America. Recogni- 
tion and understanding of the effects of racial 
life in America on school accomplishment and 
the social/emotional needs these create, I be- 
lieve, are an important key to eliminating barri- 
ers to black student achievement. Furthermore, 
the intei action of these needs with those which 
derive from giftedness produce a unique set of 
circumstances which, if ignored, may sabotage 
our most well intentioned efforts. 

Stigma and Racial Vulnerability 

Perhaps the least visible yet most pernicious 
barrier to the intellectual development of Afri- 
can-American students is what psychologist 
Claude Steele calls "stigma"or "racial vulnerabil- 
ity." Images which condition us to our society's 
view of African Americans as inferior or of low 
stat us abound in our daily life. They generate in 
all of us a kind of racial devaluation which can- 
not begin to be described by terms such as 
"prejudice" and "racism." In our schools, as else- 
where, this devaluation takes forms which are 
often not conscious. It is participated in by those 
whoare well-intentioned, including blacks them- 
selves, as well as by those who have strong preju- 
dices. 

An example of this devaluation comes to 
mind. Over ten years ago, San Diego City Schools, 
in an effort to increase identification of gifted 
underrep resen ted minorities in its programs for 
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the gifted, noticed that insufficient 
numbers of such students were being 
referred for gifted screening by their 
schools and teachers. The district was 
able to make headway by instituting a 
procedure called central nomination. 
Under this procedure the central of- 
fice presented lists to each school of its 
high achievers in the underrepresented 
groups, those students with achieve- 
ment test scores at or above a specified 
level. The schools were required to 
nominate these students for screening. 
After testing, significant numbers of 
these students qualified for gifled pro- 
grams and the practice has been main- 
tained ever since. The interesting ques- 
tion is why these students' teachers had 
not recognized their potential or per- 
ceived them as gifled. After all, they 
were doing well in school, at least ac- 
cording to achievement tests. I suspect 
that racial devaluing v..;.> at work both 
on the part of teachers and of schools. 

I was coaching recently with a teacher 
who goes to great lengths to learn and 
apply teaching strategies that will raise 
thinking and performance levels for 
her "at-risk" students about whom she 
is quite genuinely concerned. In the 
course of our debriefing on a particu- 
lar lesson, 1 mentioned two children 
who during discussion were clearly 
reaching higher levels of thinking than 
most students in the class. Both were 
boys; both were underachievers. The 
surprise she expressed about the Afri- 
can-American boy suggested to me that 
it seemed to her within the realm of 
possibility for the other boy to perforin 
at high levels, but that on some less 
than conscious level she questioned 
the ability of the black child to do so. 
For one child it was a question of per- 
formance; for the other, of ability. Race 
aside, we know the effects of presumed 
inability on a developing mind. This 
was a well-intentioned teacher who 
freely displayed a sincere caring for all 
her students, One wouderswhat school 
might have been like for her black 
pupils had she been like my high school 
Knglish teacher, 0+ Green, who in 
feigned innocence enjoyed ridiculing 
me, the only black student in the class, 
in full presence ofiny classmates for my 
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use of verbal expressions that were per- 
haps not proper Bostonian usage but 
were quite common in my family. 

For black students at whatever edu- 
cational level, pre-school through uni- 
versity, racial vulnerability means fear 
not only of being devalued for their 
own mistakes or incompetencies like 
cveiyone else, but also of confirming 
with a mistake or less than acceptable 
answer the believed inferiority of all 
blacks. This conditioned racial devalu- 
ation which Steele describes means that 
black students learn early that they are 
presumed incapable and must them- 
selves prove otherwise. The acceptance 
or approval they strive to gain by prov- 
ing themselves must be won again and 
again, at each new level, with each new 
teacher, and with each new class. Some- 
times efforts to continually prove one- 
self can lead to outstanding achieve- 
ment and success. Too often the strain 
leads to frustration, hopelessness, and 
vulnerability. Couple this with the con- 
flict gifted students, who themselves 
are a minority of another kind and 
status, often experience as a result of 
their giftedness and you have some 
idea of the severe needs of black gifted 
students and the great and conflicting 
pressures they experience. 

"Disidentification" With School 
Some students handle these pres- 
sures by choosing not to care about 
school. Belief in oneself as a capable 
learner and the self-esteem which de- 
rives from such belief are important 
factors in formingan identification with 
schooling and educational values. For 
African-American students, the deval- 
ued status of their race devalues them 
and theirwork in the classroom. Refus- 
ing to accept the values and goals of 
school as standards against which to 
measure themselves is a way for many 
black students of becoming less vulner- 
able to racial devaluing. They cease to 
care about 01 identify with the place 
that devalues them and find their self- 
esteem elsewhere — in the peer group, 
for example. By disidentifying with 
school, they are able to feelgood about 
themselves even at the same time that 
they may be doing poorly in school, 
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School achievement becomes irrel- 
evant. This is sometimes misinterpreted 
as a lack of value for education on the 
part of African Americans rather than 
an effort to counteract the racial 
evaluing they feel so keenly. 

As disidentification spreads in a 
group, a neighborhood or a school, 
pressures on students who do achieve 
become fierce. Being truly black be- 
comes identified with not achieving in 
school. And the true identity of those 
African-American students who value 
school and achievement is suspect. They 
are called names, are ridiculed and are 
likely to be considered traitors by their 
peers. Simply being in a gifted pro- 
gram, let alone doing well in one, may 
present the black student with the di- 
lemma of choosing between racial iden- 
tity and identity of self as a learner. 
Even for those students who not expe- 
rience in an overt way disidentification 
with school or these painfully strong 
pressures to do so, there is still the 
vulnerability of being devalued and the 
resulting anger sometimes buried be- 
low the surface. 

Getting Rid of Stigma 
and Racial Vulnerability 

If devaluing of blacks is so peivasive 
in our society, how is it possible to free 
our schools from this terrible stigma? 
What does it mean to do so? And what 
does this have to do with programs for 
the gifted? 

Getting rid of stigma and racial vul- 
nerability in our schools means creat- 
ing schools in which African-American 
students are valued and are seen as 
capable. This issue is of great impor- 
tance to programs for the gifted where 
our role is to discover and nurture 
exceptional abilities. Allowing so many 
black students to underachieve or to 
chop out of our programs for what 
appear lo be minor dif ficulties or insig- 
nificant reasons helps to perpetuate 
the devaluing, confirms the implied 
inferiority and probably encourages 
disidentification. We must do all we 
can to eradicate the racial vulnerability 
these students experience. In programs 
for the gifted we have the responsibility 
of seeing that our prog rains value black 
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students and sec the promise in them. 

I am not sure what all the answers 
arc. I do know that there are no precise 
formulas for how to do what needs to 
be done. Just as with differentiated 
opportunities for the gifted, here too 
wearc talldngabout qualitative issues — 
issues that have more to do with educa- 
tors' openness, undcrstandingand will- 
ingness to learn. Merc are what I think 
are a few places to start. 

Establish Valuing Relationships 

Teachers and administrators need 
to establish genuine, valuing relation- 
ships with their African American stu- 
dents. No curriculum or set of instruc- 
tional strategies or interventions for 
"at-risk" students or programs for de- 
veloping gifted potential can succeed 
fully unless students feel valued for 
themselves and for their potential. No 
matter what a student presents to us 
externally, as teachers our role is to see 
potential and to value and work with 
that. Teaching and learning arc about 
potential. 

If tiiis suggestions sounds like more 
of the same old platitudes we mouth so 
frequently in education, it is probably 
because we have come to assume our 
schools to be places where students 
feel valued and apprec iated. In fact, as 
we have discussed at length, this does 
not exist for many black students. Few 
of us, like the teacher of the bright 
black boy I mentioned earlier, recog- 
nize when we ourselves are robbing 
students of the chance to learn in a 
truly valuing environment. 

Part of the problem is that in our 
society, where the beliefs and culture 
of the white majority define what is 
American, those who are part of the 
majority tend to accept the images they 
portray as correct ones rather than as 
products of cultural values. Most immi- 
grants who have come here to take part 
in the opportunities American life of- 
fers are more inclined toward assimila- 
tion and acceptance of these values. 
For American blacks, a non-immigrant 
population who have been here since 
the beginning of this nation, assimila- 
tion may be more dif fic ult, for it means 
giving up much of what it means to be 



black. In school, black students arc 
valued to the degree they master Ameri- 
can mainstream culture, a culture that 
devalues them and refuses to recog- 
nize that African-American culture has 
played a large part in defining Ameri- 
can culture and its progress. 

School can instead help African- 
American students master American 
mainstream culture without giving up 
black culture. To do this well requires 
incorporating black life and culture in 
our core curricula, not just as append- 
ages on special holidays or months. 
Programs for the gifted could take lead- 
ership in such efforts. In addition we 
need to be aware of the factors that are 
involved in bicultural socialization. 
Diane De Anda notes six factors that 
determine the degree of biculturalism 
a member of an ethnic minority is likely 
to achieve. While school can't help 
wit!) two of them — the degree of over- 
lap or commonality between the two 
cultures and the degree of similarity or 
dissimilarity in physical appearance to 
the norm in the majority culture — it 
can help with these four: 

• Availability of cultural translators 
(someone who has made the bi- 
cultural leaj) and can explain the 
majority culture), mediators and 
models. Teachers can be mediators 
for black students and can help 
find translators and models from 
the students' own ethnic group. 

• Amount and type of corrective feed- 
back. Those in a bi-cultural envi- 
ronment need feedback from both 
cultures so that they can under- 
stand how eac h culture handles a 
situation. This feedback needs to 
be positive in nature. 

• Mesh of minority individual's con- 
ceptual style and problem-solving 
approach with valued styles of the 
majority culture. Many African 
Americans have a relational style, 
whereas mainstream American cul- 
ture values an analytical style, par- 
ticularly in sc hool. We need to make 
school more relational. 

• The individual's degree of bilin- 
gualism. Speakers of Blac k Knglish 
can learn to master standard Kn- 
glish as well. 



We speak in gifted education about 
creating student-centered environ- 
ments in which student thoughts and 
ideas are the focus of the learning. 
Development of students' gifted abili- 
ties requires that their interests be taken 
seriously and that they themselves be 
appreciated as thinkers, investigators, 
creators and inquirers. None of this 
can take place if the students them- 
selves don't feel valued. 

Focus on Student Capabilities 
and Challenge Them 

When identification of students for 
gifted programs moves away from look- 
ing strictly at achievement and focuses 
more on assessment of ability, a major 
concern I hear often expressed by teach- 
ers of the gifted when referring to mi- 
nority students who for a variety of 
reasons appear to achieve less well t han 
expected is, "Will they be able to keep 
up?" or "Mow can I teach them without 
watering down the program?" Some- 
times what teachers mean is, "How can 
I get these students to function in the 
analytical style to which I am accus- 
tomed and around which my curricu- 
lum is organized?" 

We might do well to look back at the 
work of Rosalie Cohen, which identi- 
fied two styles of learning — analytic al 
and relational — and suggests that chil- 
dren develop their cognitive styles 
through the socialization they receive 
in their families. Child rem from fami- 
lies with structured or formal styles of 
organization tend to function with ana- 
lytical cognitive styles. Those from more 
fluid or what Cohen calls "shared func- 
tion" families appear more likely to 
function with relational cognitive styles. 
A child's ability is not a determinant of 
cognitive style. It is interesting to note 
that although neither style is confined 
to any particular ethnic group, more 
African Americans tend to use rela- 
tional style. If we look at Afric an and 
African-American cultures, we see more 
elements that are suggestive of rela- 
tional functioning. American schools, 
on the other hand, require an analyti- 
cal approac h to cognitive organization. 

Asa Milliard has compiled from 
Cohen's work lists of characteristics of 
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both cognitive styles. He shows how 
analytical our schools are and suggests 
that black children would fare better if 
school were more relational. As it stands 
now, many black children, those with a 
relational style, are at a disadvantage 
because school is organized around 
the cultural preference of the majority 
tor the analytical style, again placing 
many black children in a devalued po- 
sition. 

Gardner's work on multiple intelli- 
gences is helping schools budge a bit in 
the direction of valuing different pref- 
erences for learning. However, I fear 
that like many other trends in educa- 
tion this is not being taken seriously 
and may go away. Most teachers are 
analytical, drawn to teaching perhaps 
because schooling is a match for their 
styles and validates them. Schools and 
teachers need to recognize and value 
students' capabilities in both cognitive 
styles. Then, inspiration, challenge and 
demanding work can go a long way 
towards helping African-Americai . stu- 
dents achieve and aspire to higher goals. 
We need especially to be aware of this 
in programs for the gifted which tend 
to be increasingly analytical as students 
move up through the grades. 

This is not to suggest that there 
should be no remediation for students 
who need it. However, this must be 
done in the context of helping stu- 
dents see their strong abilities chal- 
lenged to greater heights. If students 
feel themselves capable, they are more 
likely to put forth the effort demanded 
of them, indeed even to struggle where 
necessary as long as they don't meet 
with constant failure. 

Training Our Gift of Deep Vision 
Devaluation need not be as highly 
visible as my humiliation at the hands 
of D-f Green. It can result from simple, 
thoughtless omissions. I sat (rather 
stood) through much of my elemen- 
tary and secondary schooling refusing 
to say the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag because once I figured out what it 
meant, I knew that the "liberty and 
justice for all" part was not for me — it 
was not my reality. I knew just as surely 
that my teachers believed firmly in the 



reality of those words. Not one of them 
chose to discuss the difference between 
reality and the ideals toward which we 
humans strive. I believe they couldn't 
see the pledge in that light; nor did 
they have any idea of how it affected 
me. And many of them were nice 
people. I managed to get through oc- 
currences like these and maintain my 
love of learning thanks to my strong 
family and their appreciation of me 
and my abilities, though not without 
some anger, someself-doubtandalitde 
sadness at the limitations of many of my 
teachers. 

Gifted black students possess the 
same characteristics we see on general 
lists of gifted behaviors. The expres- 
sion of these characteristics, however, 
may take some unexpected forms. Pow- 
ers of keen observation, for example, 
allow them to pick up more quickly on 
adult attitudes which arc racist, arc 
negative towards them or simply ig- 
nore them. Though these feelings and 
sensitivities may never be verbalized, 
they are at the heart of black students' 
disaffection for school or our programs. 
We need to take special heed. 

I 'vc recently become fascinated with 
those 3D pictures that look like two- 
dimensional colored designs until you 
stare at them in a way which reveals a 
whole world not apparent to the ordi- 
naiy eye. My Magic Eye book of 3D 
illusions advertises itself as a "new way 
of looking at the world." The advertis- 
ing on the jacket exhorts us to "dis- 
cover and train y< r gift of deep vision 1 . 
All you need to 'see' the 3D illusion on 
the front cover arc your two eyes and 
some patience." Working successfully 
with African-American gifled students 
requires just that — a new way of look- 
ing at the world — two eyes and some 
patience. There is a world out there 
that these students experience and that 
we don't see. As teachers, we do have a 
gift of deep vision. Sometimes we are 
too impatient or lazy to use it. We must 
do something about the achievement 
of black students in our gifted pro- 
grains. The degree to which we can 
successfully educate gifted students 
from varying backgrounds is the de- 
gree to which we can expect schools 



and communities to see our programs 
as viable and necessary. 

Elinor Ruth Smith is a consultant in gifted 
education in San Diego, GA. 

A list of the references for this article may be obtained by 
writing to /^Communicator editor 
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Student Art Contest 
& 

Exhibition 

Entry Deadline: Jan. 31, 1995 
Exhibit: Mar, 3-5, CAG 
Conference, Oakland, CA 

Mail entries to Geri Williams, 
4630 Corrida Circle, 
San Jose, CA 95129 

Questions? Call 408/998-6109 
or 408/296-1939 
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Understanding Intensity in Gifted Children 

By SHARON LIND 



As I continue to work with gifted and tal- 
ented children and adults, and the parents, 
educators, and counselors who work and live 
with them on a daily basis, I am struck by an 
overwhelming concern about intensity in this 
population. Questions and statements like "He 
always overreacts." or "Does she have to analyze 
everything?" or "He has an incredible imagina- 
tion, but..." pervade conversations. Adults feel 
genuine concern about the degree to which 
intense children experience their lives. Those 
who 1 ive wi th this in tensity feel ambivalen t about 
its impact on the child. Linda Silverman (1990) 
tells us that 

The intricate thought processes that mark these 
indixriduals as gifted are mirrored in tlie intri- 
cacy of tiieir emotional development, idealism, 
self-doubt, perreptiveness, exmicia tings ensith>- 
ity, moral imperatives, desperate needs for un- 
derstanding, accef?tance, love — all impinge si- 
multaneously. Theirvast emotional range make 
them appear contradictory: mature and imma- 
ture, arrogant and compassionate, aggressive 
arid timid. Semblances of composure and self- 
assurance often mask deep feelings of insecurity. 
The inner experience of the gifted young person 
is rich, complex and turbulent. (p. 16) 

It is this turbulent, complex and rich inner 
experience that can be a blessing or a burden to 
the intense, gifted person. As influential adults, 
we can help children to learn to deal with and 
take advantage of their intensities airl help turn 
the dissonance into more of a symphony, 

Kazimierz Dabrowski 

The work of Kazimierz Dabrowski (1902- 
1 980) provides an excellent framework in which 
to understand intensity in the gifted. Dabrowski, 
a Polish psychiatrist and psychologist, devel- 
oped the Theory of Positive Disintegration as a 
response to the prevalent psychological theo- 
ries of his time. He believed that conflict and 
inner suffering were necessary for advanced 
development — for movement towards self-ac- 
tualization (as Maslow called it), and towards a 
hierarchy of values based on altruism — for 
movement from "what is" to "what ought to be." 
Dabrowski also described the "niultilevclncss" 
of development, Love to one person is not the 



same as love to another: love to a 4-year-old is 
not the same as love to a 40-year-old, love to a 
gifted 12-ycar-old is not the same as love to a 
non-gifted peer. Dabrowski also observed that 
not all people move towards an advanced level 
of development, but that innate ability/intelli- 
gence combined with "overexcitabilities" were 
predictive of potential for higher level devel- 
opment. It is those overexcitabilities that we 
will use as a vehicle to better understand inten- 
sity in the gifted. 

Overexcitabilities 

Overexcitabilities (OEs) are inborn inten- 
sities indicating heightened ability to respond 
to stimuli. Found to a greater degree in the 
creative and gifted, overexcitabilities are ex- 
pressed in increased sensitivity, awareness, and 
intensity, and represent a real difference in die 
fabric of life and quality of experience. 
Dabrowski identified five areas of intensity — 
Psychomotor, Sensual, Intellectual, Imagina- 
tional, and Emotional. A person may possess 
one or more of these. Michael Piechowski 
(1979) tells us 

If more than one of tiiese channels, or all five, 
have uride apertures, Oxen tlie abundance ami 
diversity of feeling, thought, imagery, and sen- 
sation utill inexritably lead to dissonance, con- 
flict and tension, but at the same time it en- 
riches, expands, and intensifies tlie indhridual's 
merit a I develop men t (p. 2 9) . 

Psychomotor Overexcitability 
Psychomotor OE is a heightened excitabil- 
ity of the neuromuscular system. This Psycho- 
motor intensity includes a "capacity for being 
active and energetic" (Piechowski, 1991, p. 
287), love of movement for its own sake, sur- 
plus of energy demonstrated by rapid speech, 
zealous enthusiasm, intense physical activity, 
and a need for action (Piechowski, 1979, 1991). 
When feeling tense, individuals strong in Psy- 
chomotor OE may talk compulsively, act im- 
pulsively, misbehave and act out, display ner- 
vous habits, show intense drive (tending I co- 
wards "workaholisin"), compulsively organize, 
or become quite competitive, They derive great 
joy from their boundless physical and verbal 
enthusiasm and activity; but others may find 
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(hem overwhelming. At home and at 
school, these children seem never to 
be still. They thrive on activity and 
encourage others to "just do somc- 
thing. M They may talk constantly. Adults 
and peers want to tell them to sit down 
and be quiet! This Psychomotor OE 
child has the potential of being misdi- 
agnosed as Attention Deficit Hyperac- 
tivity Disorder (ADHD). See the article 
"Something to Consider Before Refer- 
ring a Gifted Child for ADD/ADHD 
Evaluation" on page 24. 

Sensual Overexcitability 
Sensual OE is expressed as a height- 
ened experience of sensual pleasure or 
displeasure including seeing, smelling, 
touching, tasting, and hearing (Pie- 
chowski, 1979, 1991). Those with Sen- 
sual OE have a far more expansive 
experience from their s**"*sual input. 
They have an increased anu early ap- 
preciation of aesthetic pleasures (mu- 
sic, language, art, etc.) and derive end- 
less delight from tastes, smells, textures, 
sounds, and sights. But because of this 
increased sensitivity, they may also feci 
ovcrsti nuilated or uncomfortable with 
sensory input. Gifted children some- 
times have difficulty with sorting out all 
they hear, feel, smell, etc. Their sensi- 
tivity makes hem easily distractible. 
When tense, some individuals high in 
Sensual OE may overeat, go on buying 
sprees, or seek the limelight (Pie- 
chowski, 1979, 1991). Others may with- 
draw from stimulation. Sensually 
overexc.i table children may find cloth- 
ing tags, or classroom noise, or smells 
from the cafeteria so distracting that 
schoolwork becomes secondary. These 
children may also become so absorbed 
in their love of a particular piece of art 
or music that the outside world ceases 
to exist. 

Intellectual Overexcitability 
Intellectual OE is demonstrated by 
a marked need to seek understanding 
and truth, to gain knowledge, and to 
analyze and synthesize. Those high in 
Intellectual OE have incredibly active 
minds. They are intensely curious, avid 
readers, and keen observers. They arc 
able to concentrate, engage in pro- 
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longed intellectual effort, and be tena- 
cious in problem solving when they 
choose. They relish elaborate planning 
and have a remarkably detailed visual 
recall. These people love theory, think- 
ing about thinking, and moral think- 
ing. They arc also quite independent 
of thought and sometimes appear criti- 
cal of and impatient with others who 
cannot sustain their intellectual pace. 
This intellectual in tensity seems to cause 
the greatest difficulty at school and 
home when children become excited 
about learning and thinking that they 
interrupt or blurt out answers at inap- 
propriate timesor arc toohonestabout 
or critical of others* ideas. 

Imaginational Overexcitability 
Imaginational OE reflects a height- 
ened play of the imagination with rich 
association of images and impressions, 
frequent use of image and metaphor, 
facility for invention and fantasy, de- 
tailed visualization, and elaborate 
dreams (Piechowski, 1979, 1991). Of- 
ten children high in Imaginational OE 
mix truth with fiction, create their own 
private worlds with imaginary compan- 
ions, and dramatize to escape bore- 
dom. They find it difficult to stay tuned 
into a classroom where creativity and 
imagination are secondary to learning 
rigid academic curriculum. They may 
write stories or draw instead of doing 
seat work or participating in class dis- 
cussions, or they may have difficulty 
completing tasks when some incred- 
ible idea sends them off on an imagina- 
tive tangent. 

Emotional Overexcitability 

Emotional OEs are often the first 
to be noticed by parents. It is reflected 
in heightened, intense feelings, ex- 
tremes of complex emotions, identifi- 
cation with others' feelings, and strong 
affective expression (Piechowski, 1991). 
Sometimes the negative manifestations 
include physical responses like stom- 
ach aches and blushing, or concern 
with death and depression (Piechowski, 
1 979) . Emotionally overexci table 
people have a remarkable capacity for 
deep relationships; they show strong 
emotional attachments to people, 
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places, and things. They have compas- 
sion, empathy, and sensitivity in rela- 
tionships. This sensitivity may make it 
difficult to adjust to new environments 
or lead to conflict about the depth, or 
lack of depth, in a relationship. Those 
with strong Emotional OE are acutely 
aware of their own feelings, of how they 
are growing and changing, and often 
cany on inner dial ogs an d practice self- 
judgment (Piechowski, 1979, 1991). 
Children high in Emotional OE are 
often accused of "overreacting" or be- 
ing concerned about "adult" issues like 
the homeless, AIDS, or war. Their com- 
passion and concern for others, as well 
as the intensity of their feelings may 
interfere with tasks which arc unre- 
lated to real-world issues. 

General Strategies for Working 
with Intense Children 

I laving grasped this framework for 
understanding intensities, one needs 
to find strategies for helping children 
(and adults) deal with and take advan- 
tage of these overexcitabilitcs. Re- 
sources for strategics may be gathered 
from varied sources: counseling, learn- 
ing style, special education classroom 
management literature; parenting 
books, even popular business texts. 
Some general strategies, applicable 
regardless of which intensities are 
present, include: 
Accept the child as is 

Thinkofintensitiesas inborn traits, 
like left-h an dedn ess or introversion, 
and communicate that you love/ 
like the person for who s/he is. 
Use and teach clear verbal and non- 
verbal communication skills 

Intense people need to be listened 
to and need to know how to share 
their intensity and feelings of 
diflcrcntness. 
Teach stress management, from 
'toddlerhood 1 on 

Being more sensitive to stimuli 
makes the intense person in even 
greater need of stress management 
skills. 

Help the child create spaces/things 
which provide comfort 

As a way of fending off unwanted 
and overwhelming stimuli/feelings, 
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intense people need to know how 
to make their environment more 
comfortable and may choose to 
cany some comforting (preferably 
small and unobtrusive) item with 
them. 

Allow time to pursue passions 

Allowing children to pursue their 
passionsshows respect for their abili- 
ties and intensities aiid provides 
time for them to * wallow' in what 
they love, to be validated for who 
they are. Never remove passions as 
consequences for inappropriate be- 
havior or use them as rewards. 

Help fiie child become aware of his/ 

her own behaviors 

Often intense people are insensi- 
tive and unaware of how their be- 
haviors affect others. They assume 
that everyone will just understand 
why they interrupt to share an im- 
portant idea, or tune out when cre- 
ating a short stoiy in their head 
during dinner. 

Help the child understand which 
behaviors may be unacceptable/ 
distracting and where. 

Teach the child to be responsible 
for his/her behavior. 



Specific Strategies for Working 
with Intense Children 

The ideas listed above should be 
applied regardless of the intensity. Be- 
low is a cursoiy list of some specific 
strategies appropriate to each of the 
five types of intensity. 

Psychomotor 

• Allow time for physical or verbal 
activity, before, during, and after 
normal daily and school activities 

• Help the child find physical or ver- 
bal activities which are acceptable 
to child/adult/companions 

• Provide time for spontaneity and 
open ended, free-wheeling activi- 
ties 

Sensual 

• Create an environment which lim- 
its offensive stimuli 



• Provide opportunities for limelight 

• Provide time to dwell in their de- 
light of the sensual 

Intellectual 

• Help the child find answers to his/ 
her questions 

• Help the child find ways to act on 
his/her concerns and to feel effec- 
tive 

• Help the child understand how 
his/her criticism is taken 

• Remember not to treat children 
like small adults 

Imaginational 

• Help the child to differentiate be- 
tween his/her imagination and the 
real world 

• Help the child to use imagination 
to function in the real world 

Emotional 

• Accept all their feelings in all their 
intensity 

• Teach the child to anticipate physi- 
cal and emotional responses and 
prepare for them 

• Consider attachments when requir- 
ing change 

It is often quite difficult and de- 
manding to work and live with intense 
individuals. Those who are not so in- 
tense find the behaviors unexplainable, 
frequently incomprehensible, and of- 
ten bizarre. Those who are intense may 
have more compassion and understand- 
ing, but may feel conflicts when their 
intensities are not to the same degree, 
or when all the intense people are 
intense simultaneously! The key issue 
is acceptance of ourselves and of our 
intense children and friends. I find 
encouragement in Dabrowski's theory 
which tells us that gifted/creative/ 
ovcrcxcitable people have the poten- 
tial to lead us from Vh«u k" to "what 
ought {q be." 
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Something to Consider Before Referring A Gifted 
Child for ADD/ADHD Evaluation 

by SHARON LIND 



Parents and gifted educators are asked with 
increased frequency to instruct gifted children 
to conform to a set of societal standards of 
acceptable behavior and achievement — to 
smooth the edges of the square peg in order to 
fit into a "normal" hole. Spontaneity, inquisi- 
tiveness, imagination, boundless enthusiasm, 
and emotionality are being discouraged to cre- 
ate calmer, quieter, more controlled environ- 
ments in school. An extension of this trend is 
reflected in an increase in referrals for medical 
evaluation of gifted children as ADD/ADHD 
(Attention Deficit Disorder/Attention Deficit 
Hyperactivity Disorder) . There is no doubt that 
gifted children can be ADD/ADHD. However, 
there are also gifted children whose "inappro- 
priate behavior'' may be a J esuit of being highly 
gifted and/or intense. 

This intensity coupled with classroom envi- 
ronments and curriculum which do not meet 
needs of gifted, divergent, creative, or random 
learners, may lead to the mislabeling of many 
children as ADHD. To avoid mislabeling gifted 
children, parents and educators need to ask 
themselves the following questions before refer- 
ring a child for medical or psychological evalua- 
tion. 

• Could the behaviors be in response to inap- 
propriate placement, insufficient challenge, 
or lack of intellectual peers? 

• Have any curricular modifications been 
made in an attempt to change the inappro- 
priate behaviors? 

• Has the child been interviewed? What are 
his or her feelings about the behaviors? 

• Does the child feel out of control? 

• Has the child been taught strategies to: 
limit stimuli, learn appropriate social skills, 
deal with stress? 

• Can the child explain in a reasonable fash- 
ion why tasks, activities remain unfinished? 

• Do lack of interest, boredom, irrelevancy 
play a part? 

• What prompts interruptions or excessive 
talking? 

• Can the "inattentive" child repeat the in- 
structions? 

• Does the child thrive on working on mul- 
tiple tasks? 



• Do the behaviors only occur at certain times 
of day, during certain subjects, with certain 
teachers, in certain environments? 

• Is the child getting an appropriate amount 
of teacher attention? 

• Is the child just demonstrating his or her 
personality style, type of gifted n ess, or in- 
tensities? 

If, after addressing these questions, parents 
and teachers believe that it is not an unsuitable, 
inflexible, or unreceptive educational environ- 
ment which is causing (he child to "misbehave" 
or "tunc out," or if the child feels out of control, 
then it is most certainly appropriate to refer a 
gifted child for ADD/ADHD diagnosis. Prema- 
ture referral bypasses the educational system 
and takes control away from students, parents 
and educators. By referring before trying to 
adjust the educational environment and cur- 
riculum, educators appear to be denouncing 
the positive attributes of gifted ness and/or blam- 
ing the victim of an inappropriate educational 
system. 

When deciding to refer, parents should 
search for a competent diagnostician who has 
experience with both giftedness and attention 
deficit disorders. It is never appropriate for 
teachers, parents or pediatricians to label a 
child as ADD or ADHD without comprehensive 
clinical evaluation that can distinguish ADD/ 
ADHD from look-alikes with other causes. 

Copyright, 1993. Rtjninted /nmiNAGC Counseling and Guid- 
ance Newsletter, Fall, 1993. 

Sharon Lind is a private consultant for affective, 
gifted and parent education in Kent, Washington. 
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Helping Gifted Students With Stress Management 



by LESLIE S. KAPLAN 



What is stress? 

Stress is the body's general response to any 
intense physical, emotional or mental demand 
placed on it by oneself or others. While racing to 
meet a deadline, dealing with a difficult person 
or earning a poor grade are all stressful, so are 
the excitement of playing a lively game of tennis, 
falling in love and being selected tojoin a special 
program for gifted students. 

How can a youngster experience stress when 
nothing bad is happening? 

Anything can be a stressor if it lasts long 
enough, happens often enough, is strong enough 
or is perceived as stress. Working diligently on a 
project, performing many simple but boring 
tasks or earning an "A" grade when one ex- 
pected an "A+" may all be stressful. 

Is a gifted student more likely to feel stress than 
others? 

Many gifted youngsters have a heightened 
sensitivity to their surroundings, to events, to 
ideas and to expectations. Some experience 
their own high expectations for achievement as 
a relentless pressure to excel. Constant striving 
to live up to self-expectations — or those of oth- 
ers — to be first, best orbodi can be very stressful. 
With every new course, new teacher or new 
school questions arise about achievement and 
performance, since every new situation carries 
with it the frightening risk of being mediocre. 
Striving becomes even more stressful when un- 
realistic or unclear expectations arc imposed by 
adults or peers. The pressure to excel, accompa- 
nied by other concerns such as feeling different, 
self-dot" bt (the "impostcr" syndrome), and the 
need to prove their giftedness can drain the 
energy of gifted students and result in addi- 
tional stress. 

Stress occurs even when everything is going 
well. Youngsters get tired from their constant 
efforts and may secretly fear that next time they 
will not be as successful. 

Whataresome other stresseson agifted student? 

Many gifted students accept responsibility for 
a variety of activities such as a demanding 
courseload; leadership in school activities, clubs 
or sports; and part-time jobs. Even if it were 



humanly possible, doing everything well would 
be physically and emotionally stressful. 

Vacations may be stressful if students are com- 
fortable only when achieving and succeeding. 
Taking time off may make them feel nervous and 
lacking control. 

Gifted students need intellectual challenge. 
Boring, monotonous busy-work is very stressful 
for individuals who prefer thinking and reason- 
ing activities. Boredom may result in anger, 
resentment, or in some cases, setting personal 
goals for achievement and success that signifi- 
cantly exceed those of parents or school. 

Some gifted students value independence and 
leadership, yet the separation they feel from 
their peers results in loneliness and fewer oppor- 
tu ni ties to relieve stress. Finding a peer group 
can be difficult, parti cu la rly for adolescents. So me 
experience a conflict between belonging to a 
group and using their extraordinary abilities. 

Gifted students are complex thinkers, persua- 
sively able to argue both sides of any question. 
This ability, however, may complicate decisions. 
Students may lack information about and expe- 
rience with resources, processes, outcomes or 
priorities that help tip an argument toward a 
clear solution. Furthermore, not every problem 
has one obviously correct answer. Compromise 
and accommodation are realities in the adult 
world, but they are not easily perceived from a 
young person's viewpoint. Thus, decision mak- 
ing may be a veiy stressful process. 

How can stress hurt a gifted student's self- 
esteem? 

During the early years, school may be easy, 
with minimum effort required for success. If 
students arc not challenged, they conclude that 
"giftedness" means instant learning, compre- 
hension and mastery, and that outstanding 
achievement follows naturally. As years pass, 
however, school work becomes more difficult. 
Some students discover that they must work 
harder to earn top grades and that they have not 
developed productive study habits. Many sus- 
pect they are no longer gifted, and their sense of 
self-worth is undermined. 

Stress can hamper the very abilities that make 
these students gifted. Stress clouds thinking, 
reduces concentration, and impairs decision 
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making. It leads to forgetfulness and a 
loss of ability to focus keenly on a task, 
and it makes students overly sensitive to 
criticism. Under these conditions, they 
perform less well and are more upset by 
their failures. 

Gifted students have so much potential. 
How can that be stressful? 

Abundant gifts and the potential for 
success in many different subjects and 
careers may increase opportunities and 
lead to complex choices. Limiting op- 
tions is a confusing and upsetting pro- 
cess because it means saying "no" to 
some attractive alternatives. A person 
cannot prepare to become an architect 
tfw/a financial planner, or an advertis- 
ing executive and a scientist. At some 
point, the education needed for one 
career splits from that needed for the 
other. To sot career goals, students must 
know themselves well as individuals. 
They must understand their own per- 
sonalities, values and goals and use self- 
awareness as a guide for making deci- 
sions. These activities are all stressful. 

How can I tell whether or not a gifted 
student is experiencing burnout? 

Not all gifted youngsters are stressed 
by the same events. Individual responses 
to stress also differ: younger students do 
not tend to respond to stress in the same 
way that teenagers do. Since eac h stu- 
dent is unique, parcntsand teachers will 
have to watch carefully to know whether 
a child is stressed to the point of con- 
structive excitement or to the point of 
damaging overload. 

The following checklist includes 
many, but not all, symptoms of burnout: 

• Student is no longer happy or pleas- 
antly excited about school activities, 
but rather is negative or cynical to- 
ward work, teachers, classmates, par- 
ents and the whole school-and 
ach i eve men t-ce n t e re d experience. 

• Student approaches most school as- 
signments with resignation or re- 
sentment. 

« Student exhibits boredom. 

• Student suffers from sleeplessness, 
problems in failing asleep or peri- 
odic waking. 

• Student overreacts to normal con- 



How Can 
Gifted Students 
Cope with Stress? 



Some ways of coping with stress are healthy; others are not. Some 
healthy ways of handling stress include the following. 

Change the source of the stress. 

Do something else for a while. Put down those study notes and jog for an hour. 
Confront the source of the stress. 

If it is a person, persuade him or her to remove the stress. Ask the teacher for an 
extension on a project. Sit down with the person driving you crazy and ta Ik about ways 
you might better work together. 

Talk about the source of stress. 

Rid yourself of frustration. Find a good listener and complain. Talk through possible 
solutions. 

Shift you? perspective. 

Tell yourself that each new situation or problem is a new challenge, and that there is 
something to be learned from every experience. Try to see the humorous side of the 
situation. 

Learn skills and attitudes that make tasks easier and more successful. 

Practice effective organization and time management skills. For example, large 
projects are easier and less overwhelming when broken down into manageable steps. 
Learn to type and revise assignments on a word processor. Learn about yourself and 
your priorities, and use the information to make decisions. Learn how to say "no" 
gracefully when someone offers you another attractive (or unpleasant) task about 
which you have a choice. Tell yourself that this unpleasantness will be over soon and 
that the whole process will bring you closer to reaching your goal. Mark the days that 
are left on the calendar and enjoy crossing out each one as you near the finish. 

Take time out for enjoyable activities. 

Everyone needs a support system. Find friends, teachers or relatives with whom you 
have fun. Spend time with these people when you can be yourself anc set aside the 
pressures of school, work or difficult relationships. As a reward for your efforts, give 
yourself work breaks. Listen to your favorite music, shoot baskets or participate in 
some other brief activity that is mentally restful or fun. 

Ignore the source of the stress. 

Practice a little healthy procrastination and put a pleasant activity ahead of the 
stressful one. This is, of course, only a short-term solution. 

Get regular physical exercise and practice sound nutrition. 

Physical activity not only provides time out, but also changes your body chemistry as 
you burn off muscle tension built up from accommodating stress. Exercise also 
increases resistance to illness. Nutritious food and regular meals help regulate your 
body chemistry and keep you functioning at your sharpest. Eating healthy and 
attractively prepared food can be an enjoyable activity on its own. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Ways Not to Cope 
With Stress 

The following are some unhealthy ways 
students cope with stress: 

Escaping through alcohol, drugs, frequent 
illness, sleep, overeating or starving them- 
selves. 

These strategies suggestapermanentwithdrawal 
or avoidance rather than a time out. 

Selecting strategies to avoid failure. 

Gifted students closely link their identities to 
excellence and achievement. Failure, or even the 
perception of failure, seriously threatens their 
self-esteem. By not trying, or by selecting impos- 
sible goals, students can escape having their 
giftedness questioned. Only their lack of effort 
will be questioned. 

Aiming too low. 

This reduces stress by eliminating intense pres- 
sure or possible feelings of failure. Dogged pro- 
crastination in starting projects, selecting less 
competitive colleges or less rigorous courses, or 
dropping out of school rather than bringing home 
poor grades allows students to avoid feelings of 
failure in the short run. Sadly, this sets the stage 
for long-term disappointment caused by a de- 
structive coping style. 

Overscheduling daily life with schoolwork 
and extracurricularactivities, selecting im- 
possibly demanding courseloads, or fuss- 
ing endlessly over assignments in vain at- 
tempts to make them perfect 
With this strategy, it is possible to succeed only 
through superhuman effort; thus the student can 
save face by setting goals too high for anyone to 
achieve. 



corns or events. 

Student experiences fatigue, extreme tired- 
ness, low energy level. 
Student exhibits unhappincss with self and 
accomplishments. 

Student has nervous habits such as eye blink- 
ing, head shaking or stuttering. 
Student has physical ailments such as weekly 
or daily stomachaches or headaches. 



• Student is frequently ill. 

• Student exhibits dependence through in- 
creased clinging or needing and demand- 
ing constant support and reassurance. 

• Student engages in attention-getting behav- 
iors such as aggressive or acting-out behav- 
iors. 

• Student has a sense of being trapped or a 
feeling of being out of control. 

• Student is unable to make decisions. 

• Student has lost perspective and sense of 
humor. 

• Student experiences increased feelings of 
physical, emotional and mental exhaustion 
in work and activities that used to give plea- 
sure. 

How can parents, teachers and counselors 
reduce stress on gifted students? 

Help each gifted student understand and copexoith 
his or her intellectual, social and emotional needs 
dining each stage of development In some ways, the 
needs of gifted students mirror those of more 
typical children. Giftedness, however, adds a 
special dimension to self-understanding and 
self-acceptance. If gifted youngsters are to de- 
velop into self-fulfilled adults, the following 
differential needs must be addressed: (a) the 
need to understand the ways in which they are 
different from others and the ways in which they 
arc the same; (b) the need to accept their 
abilities, talents and limitations; (c) the need to 
develop social skills; (d) the need to feel under- 
stood and accepted by others; and (c) the need 
to develop an understanding of the distinction 
between "pursuit of excellence" and "pursuit of 
perfection." Van Tassel-Baska (1989) and Delislc 
(1988) have offered useful suggestions on how 
to meet these needs. 

Help each gifted student develop a realistic and 
accurate self-concept. Giftedness docs not mean 
instant mastery or winning awards. Parents and 
teachers need to set realistic expectations for 
efforts and achievements and help the student 
choose appropriate goals. It is important to 
recognize and appreciate efforts and improve- 
ment. 

On the other hand, giftedness permits people 
to learn and use information in unusual ways. 
Given parental support and encouragement, 
personal motivation and opportunities to learn 
and apply their knowledge, gifted students may 
enjoy the process of creating new ideas, espe- 
cially if they believe that it is all right to think 
differently than age-mates. 

Help each gifted student to be a whole person. 
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Giftcdyoungstersare children firstand 
gifted second. While their learning 
styles may be special, they arc individu- 
als with emotions, likes and dislikes, 
and unique personalities. They will not 
wake up one day and be "not gifted." 
They should not feel responsible for 
solving world problems, nor does the 
world owe them tribute. It is up to each 
student to make life meaningful. Un- 
derstanding these realistic limits to the 
bounty of giftedncss can reduce stress 
on confused students. 

Gifted students have strong emo- 
tions that give personal meaning to 
each experience. Emotions should be 
recognized, understood and used as a 
valid basis for appropriate behaviors. 

Show patience. Let students select and 
strive toward their own goals. Do not 
compare them or their achievements 
to others. 

Some gifted students arc intensely 
curious and may have less tolerance for 
ambiguity and unpredictability than 
their age-mates. Help them develop 
patience with themselves. 

Show acceptance and encouragement, 
Encourage students to work purpose- 
fully, thoughtfully, and thoroughly and 
do the best they can. It is not necessary 
to excel in every situation. Help them 
develop priorities I o decide which tasks 
require the best efforts and which re- 
quire simply "good enough." 

Accept and reward efforts and the 
process of working on tasks. Sincere 
effort is valuable in itself and dcscives 
reinforcement. The means may be 
more deserving of merit than the ends. 
Efforts are within the gifted students' 
control; the outcomes (high grades, 
prizes, honors, etc.) are not. Show love 
and acceptance, regardless of the out- 
come. These youngsters need to be 
cherished as individuals, not simply for 
their accomplishments. They must 
know that they can go home and be 
loved — and continue to love them- 
selves — even when they do not finish 
first or best. 

Encourage flexibility and appropriate lw- 
havior. Curiosity is frequently men- 
tioned as a characteristic of gifted learn- 
ers. Many individuals agree that gifted 
students seem to question rules auto- 



matically, asking "How come?" Con- 
cerned adults can reduce stress on 
gifted students by helping them distin- 
guish between hard-and-fast rules that 
should be followed and those that can 
safely be questioned or altered and 
helping them understand why rules 
sometimes change from time to time. 

Many people recognize that new 
ideas come from reshaping and dis- 
carding old notions of right and wrong 
and want students to be inquiring, cre- 
ative and resourceful thinkers. But so- 
ciety, schools, teachers and academic 
subjects have rules. In our society, fla- 
grant rule breakers may be penalized 
and shut out of opportunities for fur- 
ther growth and enrichment. Our stu- 
dents will become better thinkers by 
learning that rules are man-made 
guides to behavior, not perfect or di- 
vine, but they are to be learned, under- 
stood and followed appropriately in 
certain situations. For instance, not 
every student will like cvciy teacher, 
but showing respect is appropriate be- 
havior even if the student privately 
thinks otherwise. Wise adults can model 
problcm-solvingmcthodsthat result in 
workable solutions and help gifted stu- 
dents learn when and how to use their 
novel perceptions, creativity and inde- 
pendent thoughts appropriately and 
effectively. 

Understanding and following rules 
does not mean conforming to every 
situation. There arc some occasions 
when gifted students should not be 
expected to accommodate others. For 
example, a severe mismatch between a 
youngster's ability level and a school 
program may be very stressful. Altering 
the student's curriculum may solve the 
problem. 

Some parents unintentionally send 
mixed messages regarding behavior. 
When children are rude or uncoopera- 
tive and offend fearhers. other adults 
or peers, their parents behave as though 
giftedncss somehow excuses such be- 
havior and the offending actions high- 
light their child's specialncss. Some 
even seem pleased. These parents do 
their children a great disservice by de- 
nying them the opportunity to learn 
empathy, teamwork and tolerance for 



individual differences. 

LM students live tlieirown lives. Caring 
adults support, encourage and cel- 
ebrate students* efforts and successes, 
but they stand back a bit from these 
efforts and achievements. They let stu- 
dents select and master activities for 
personal enjoyment. Unfortunately, 
some students wonder whether their 
efforts and gains are for personal saus- 
faction or to please overly involved par- 
ents, teachers and others. When these 
students wish to give up an activity that 
no longer brings pleasure or interest, 
they fear they will disappoint others, 
and their are likely to feel trapped. 

Be available for guidance and advice. 
Some gifted studentsappear to be more 
mature than their chronological age 
indicates. They have advanced verbal 
skills and can talk a good line. Never- 
theless, they arc still children and need 
realistic, clearly stated guidelines about 
limits, values and proper behavior. 
These young people may not have 
enough information or experience to 
make wise and effective decisions. They 
may not understand decision-making 
processes, and they need wise adults to 
listen and guide as they talk through 
the problem, the alternatives and the 
pro's and con's, and try out choices. 
Knowing that they can be independent 
and still talk through their thoughts 
with others without losing face reduces 
stress for these students. 

Gifted students need to hear adults 
openly state some of their perspectives 
to understand expectations and accept- 
able limits. While these students are 
very perceptive, they cannot read 
minds. 

Gifted students may know more facts 
about their interest area than do their 
parcntsandothcradults. However, they 
have not lived longer; they need loving 
concern and guidance. 

This is an ERIC Digest prepared by Leslie 
S. Kaplan, Director of Guidance, York 
County Public Schools, Virginia. 

A list of references and resources for this at tide 
may be luid try contacting the Communicator 
editoi. 
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Continued from page 1 



CASE STUDY2(cont.) 

asahighschool senior, receiving lOcollegecreditsof 
mathematics and 6 English credits when she at- 
tended the University At college, she took placement 
exams in foreign language and music theory, picking 
up another 23 credits for college work 

Outcome: Graduated from a prestigious university 
Summa Cum Laude and Phi Beta Kappa, and com- 
pleted a double master*s degree from a selective Ivy 
League schooi at last report 



CASE STUDY 3 

School years 1989-1992 

A large midwestern urban school district decided to 
develop a "school of the future," a school that would 
ultimately individualize the education of its extremely 
diverse population of schoolchildren The curriculum 
was developed from scratch by four "master teach- 
ers," paid very well for the additional case loads, 
design responsibilities and administrative roles they 
would take on in this model Textbooks were avoided 
only reaMife, relevant materials would be used in 
instruction Children learned through two primary 
modes (1) small group enrichment units, self-se- 
lected by the students according to their interests, 
and (2) completion of skilis work according to a 
Personal Learning Plan, managed by computer and 
delivered instructional^ by computer. The master 
teachers in this school worked very hard with their 
low achieving, "at risk," and special education stu- 
dents in remediating for gaps or deficiencies in their 
learning and curriculum. None of the teachers had 
training in gifted education, but felt these students 
would be kept busy as part of cooperative groups for 
the enrichment units and by being able to self-select 
their own enrichment The school bought heavily into 
the philosophy that the only real differences in chil- 
dren are differences in the time ■( takes to master 
content There was a strong beliet that "all children 
can learn from the same materials" and ultimately 
through careful avoidance of ability grouping and 
encouragement of cooperative learning, all children 
woulddevelopthe potential to learn thesameamount 
of material in the same amount of time Such ideas 
were first espoused by Benjamin Bloom and Thomas 
Guskey in the 1970's and had hit "big time" in this 
district as Outcomes-based education in the 1990's 

Outcomes: Testing administered at the beginning 
and end of each school year showed slight declines in 
achievement progress annually in most areas of cur- 
riculum, except for progress maintenance in science 
and social studies, a large decline in mathematics 
computation, concepts, problem solving and compre- 
hension was experienced through the second year, 



despite some highly creative math enrichments in 
Logo, Tesselations and Tangrams Standard devia- 
tions on all test score means were cut in half across 
the three years The low quartile made slight overall 
gains in their scores The middle quartile of ability 
made slight declines, and the upper quartile made 
significant declines in their mean scores for this 
period nf time. 



In looking at the present, then, we can 
foresee a couple of possibilities for the 
future of gifted education- and what it 
might look like for gifted learners. We 
could be presenting gifted children with a 
menu of possiblcscrvicesandsubscqucndy 
selecting from them as many as neccssary 
to meet specific needs, OR we could be 
creating a Vonnegut-like world in which 
everyone is forced to be average. Ballet 
dancers wear weights on their ankles and 
arms so they can move more awkwardly 
and slowly; the bright learners receive an 
electronic beep through their brains at 
three-second intervals to interrupt any 
brilliant thoughts or ideas they might be 
having, and so forth. Both futures can be 
derived from case studies of our past. 

In thinking in more general national 
terms, it seemed to me we needed three 
different kinds of visions for the future. 
Hence, I developed three different sce- 
narios of what the future of gifted educa- 
tion might look like. As you study each of 
the scenarios think about the positive and 
negative implication of each and decide 
for yourself which is the most satisfactory 
one for the greatest number of individuals 
and which is the most likels to occur in the 
future. 

Senario One: The Best Case 
The I \S. develops a national plan of 
action to fund education as its first prior- 
ity. Defense has gone try thewa\side. Cur- 
riculum reform projects are funded with 
huge grants specifically designated to boost 
the performance of gifted leant en after 
several yea js of test score regression to the 
mean. People such as Jerome Brunei; the 
truly great educational theoretician of our 
times, creates stvtral neio auricula which 
rival his earlier efforts of the l ( J(r(Vs — 
MACOS, PSSC Physics, BSCS Bio fogy. 
The new curriculum has punch; it has 
challenge and it has cdl the advanced, 
accelerated, enriched, inter disciplinary and 
procedural knowledge that gifted children 
need so tluit tiny have *meat"to do then- 
higher order thinking around. Further- 



more, there is money and more money to 
provide specialized training/or a carefully 
selected corps of teachers of the gifted: 
teacliers to ho are very bright, who loouldn 7 
think of standing up in front of a elms of 
students arid reading from a cumculum 
guide, who expect to develop their own 
instruction for gifted learners, who are 
excited and thrilled to have such stu- 
dents — teachers who spend much time on 
their awn pursuing their own intellectual 
interests, activities like reading the Great 
Books or learning a neio language, rather 
than tatting lace or water skiing. These 
teachers have been guar anteed that fr om 
this point on, gifted education will be a 
consistent part of regular education . Their 
programs will never again be threatened 
in April, rallied for in front of school 
boards in Ju ne, and resurrected at the last 
moment in August before school starts up 
again. And funding is provided to totally 
transform schools, making liberal use of 
the grouping management strategies that 
the research supports for the maximum 
cognitive gains for gifted children: homo- 
geneous gr ouping for advanced instruc- 
tion, cluster grouping, enrichment pull- 
outs, individualized accelerative options 
and sparing rise of mixed-ability coopera- 
tive grouping. 

Of course, in this scenario, similar fund- 
ing levels have provided for curriculum 
reform projects and the special training of 
a coi ps of teachers devoted to regular and 
special education children. These devel- 
opinentshavc taken place because we h ave 
discovered once and for all that all learn- 
ers do not learn the same amount or the 
same things in the same amount of time, 
and we have come to value these differ- 
ences, not to see advanced learners as 
"high status" and low ability learners as 
"low status," or vice versa. The outcomes 
for all learners place an emphasis on the 
arts, on aesthetics, on literature and on 
the world's great thoughts, in part as a 
reaction to oversaluralion of television 
and movie violence, inane television 
sitcoms and monosyllabic news anchors 
with carefully sprayed hair-dos. 

Scenario Two: The Middle-of-the- 

Road Case 
/\ national report is isuted outlining the 
need for intelligent, well-trained leaders 
for our nation . Gmtem men t, for ex/i mple, 
has hit a new low ivith its highest leaders 
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unable to spell potato correctly or know 
that Mexico is not in South America or 
that I Minis not spoken in iMtin America. 
This repoti rallies government agencies 
and congress to provide money for the 
development of curriculum and teacher 
training programs for students with gifts 
and talents. To become first in the world in 
math and science, the gtwrni merit realizes 
that its brightest students will get us there. 
T o solve the increas i ugly complex problems 
of our environment, world politics, the 
I >.S. budget deficit and the general decline 
m ethical values, there is a realization that 
it will be our brightest children who will 
solve these problems and get us back on 
track. To help the increasingly elderly popu - 
(at ion and provide for the i)i creasing num- 
bers of children horn until disabilities and 
dependencies of one form or anotiier, the 
nation realizes they want the bright ones to 
assume these roles. 

So bnlliant curriculum is dex/eloped for 
this group — identified as the top 15% 
nationally. The recomnwndations of the 
Sational Council for Teachers of Math- 
ematics are pu rely a nd appropriately im ple- 
mented. The National Science Founda- 
tion funds huge projects for differentiated 
snence teaching and curriculum for CT 
learners. The basic "skills" of the total 
cumculum reform effort come to include 
values and ethics, socialrespons 'lityaud 
community service, environmental sci- 
ences, economics and government polity, 
all in preparation Jor solving society's ills. 
The remainder of the population contin- 
ues to be taught using the school rejonn 
methods deiwloped in the 1990s: out- 
comes-based education, cooperative learn - 
tng. elements oj ejjective instruction, het- 
noge*reous classrooms, a auricular focus 
on caring and sharing, a masters up- 
pioach tolxistc skills and total integration 
of students with disabilities in the regular 
class) oom. 

Scenario Three: The Worst CL~<; 
The school rejonn movement has hit the 
nation in a big and resounding way. 
(lifted and special education programs 
have l)een eliminated and primaiy respon- 
sibility Jor the learning oj all children is 
pbuedon our run en t corps of teachers and 
their unions. In order to manage the in- 
< teased divet sity of their das sroom s, tearh 
ers fonts on teaching to the middle or lower 
ability students in then cltissrooms. Time 
is an emphasis on bringing TV > ////• perfor 
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mance of our at liu ral minority groups, the 
economically disadvantaged, Die u at risk " 
populations. Tfiere is literally no time for 
classroom teachers to provide challenge or 
meet the educational needs of gifted learn- 
ers. In many cases, the gifted students are 
utilized to help their classmates who 
st niggle. 

Wlien national norms on standardized 
ach ievement tests across tlie nation s schools 
begin to plummet, the national educa- 
tional agenda responds by pushing for 
national tests to be newly developed to 
replace these older achievement measures. 
Business, human resource development 
and military testing personnel are called 
in as consultants in tfie development of 
this national assessment. 
A set of standard competencies are also 
developed forteacliers. 'llieyare required to 
demonstrate their inastery of basic skills in 
order to obtain a u national certificate of 
mastery, "and later can develop portfolios 
of testimony about how they have touched 
childre^'* lives as they ivork toward a 
"master teacher" national certification. 
School organization clianges. Schools work 
in "families" or "clusters." One enters 
them to see children cooperating xoell as 
they work on shared tasks. They are happy 
at school and teacliers are liappy too. Other 
than push for a national student assess- 
ment and national set of standards for 
teacher certification, tlie government has 
rerrwved itself from educational policy- 
making. Decision-making authority has 
moved to individual school sites, who vie 
to see which building can produce at the 
highest levels with the same level of meagre 
resources. Site-based teams decide what 
schools will leach and how school dollars 
will be spent. 

Now conies he lime when you must 
dec ide which scenario is most likely to be 
painted in the future, and which is most 
generally satisfactory. Personally, I believe 
the second scenario will ultimately pre- 
vail. It isn't the best. It does not provide 
new and better ways for educating 85% of 
our school population, but it will put our 
brightest kids in a position to solve our 
societal problems and to take care of those 
having difficulties coping with society as it 
is. In the long run, it probably would make 
our country stronger, but it is far fiom 
ideal. 

What can we do to ensure the best for 
whichever st enario actually does occur oi 
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for some fourth scenario not even de- 
scribed as of yet? How can we paint our 
brightest vision of the future? 
1. Support good grouping practices for 
gifted and talented learners and try out 
new reforms with moderation for 
groups of learners having difficulty in 
school. Document all reforms or 
changes made to ensure that what is 
used as replacement or reform is supe- 
rior to what it replaces. 
2 Press our state and national govern- 
ments to make education their primary 
spending priority. It is THEIR respon- 
sibility, not that of businesses, corpora- 
tions, private citizens or school boards. 

3. Don't vote for anyone who doesn't sec 
education as the primary national 
agenda. 

4. Quit blaming the schools and teachers 
for what's wrong with society. 

5. Quit depending on schools and teach- 
ers to have the "answers" for what's 
wrong with society. 

6. Insist that schools focus on the aca- 
demic preparation of students, and have 
parents take over teaching their own 
children things like getting along with 
others, how to say "no" to drugs and 
how to develop a sense of values and 
ethics. 

7. Expect parents to take over providing 
academic enrichments and challenges 
For their children when the 5^hools run 
out oF money to do so. 

8. Provide parents with training in social 
and communication skills develop- 
ment, chemical dependency, values 
clarification and psychological issues, 
and with ways to provide enrichment 
and challenge when they don't know 
how lo do such things For their chil- 
dren. 

The picture oFgiFted education is not 
totally clear in 1993. Visions oFits Future 
are like abstract or even impressionistic 
pictures oF tomorrow. The realistic details 
oF the canvas are only beginning to be 
revealed. I hope that each and eveiy one 
of you will pick up your paintbrushes and 
contribute to the final masterpiece. 

Karen Rogers, Ph.D., is an assistant profes- 
sor in the Gifted and Special Education 
Program of the School of Education, Profes- 
sional Psychology and Social Work at the 
University of St. Thomas in St. Paul, MN. 
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